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March. 


et EE 
Hark! the hours are softly calling, 
Bidding spring arise, 
To listen to the rain-drops faliing 
From the cloudy skies. 
To listen to earth’s weary voices, 
Louder every day, 
Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charmed way, 
But hasten to her task of beauty 
Scarcely yet begun. 
ADELAIDE A, PRocTOR. 





Pushing Westward. 


> 

Mr. Joseph Harris’ letters describing his journeys 
through the FarWest are elsewhere continued. Mr. 
David W. Judd will soon be traversing other 
regions of the Great West in the interests of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist. It is the in- 
tention of the Publisbers, as during the past three 
years, to keep the people of the Middle and Eastern 
States thoroughly posted regarding all the new 
localities of the West which are coming into 
prominence. Furthermore, we have completed 
such Western editorial arrangements as will render 
the American Agriculturist still more acceptable to 
subscribers in all Western States and Territories. 





Clean Advertisements. 
—<—>— 


“T regard the American Agriculturist as the pro- 
tector of our people against a horde of unscrupu- 
lous advertisers, who prey upon the unsuspecting.”’ 
So writes a subscriber of many years’ standing. 
Another drops in to thank us, as he says, for the 
clean advertising pages which every issue of the 
American Agriculturist presents. Kind expressions 
like these, received almost daily, not only afford 
us much persona! gratification, but, voice the uni- 
versal approval of our policy. Advertisements to 
the amount of fifty thousand dollars and more 
were declined by us last year, because we could not 
insert them and still adhere to the policy so rigidly 
pursued in the past. 

. a 
3 34 

Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club Raiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
page 124, for information of inter- 
est and walue to one and all, 


soo 


Profitable Employment. 
_ 


All persons desirous of engaging in easy and re- 
munerative employment during the next two 
months,should immediately write us for particulars. 

[From the American Agriculturist for December, 1884.] 

Our friends will be pleased to learn, that during 
the past three months the circulation of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has fully trebled that of the cor- 
responding period of last year, and not since in- 
flated war times have the subscriptions begun to 
compare with those received since the commence- 
ment of the autumn campaign. 

Ser Oe a or 
(From the American Agriculturist for February, 1885.) 

We began this year with a larger bona-fide cir- 
culation, and sent the American Agriculturist to 
more paying subscribers, than at the beginning of 
any year for twelve years past. 

ae ee 


Cyclopedia and Dictionary. 


See another page for the liberal terms upon which 
Cyclopedia, Dictionary, and Engravings are pre- 
sented to our subscribers. 


New Premiums. 




















cee 

Read elsewhere descriptions of new premiums 
presented to present subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for new subscriptions forwarded us. 











Prepare for the busy days that are soon to come. 
Provide outlets for surface water, and clear the 
drains of any obstructions. March tests the value 
of a highway road-bed by finding out the weak 
places. As soon as settled weather comes, the bad 
portions uf the road should be mended. The size 
of aload that may be drawn over a road is deter-. 
mined bythe poorest spot. Top-dressing of the 
fall grains with a quick-acting fertilizer, frequently 
adds greatly to the yield. Clover seed may be 
sown this month upon the bare ground. A more 
even cast is obtained by sowing upon a light fall of 
snow. Meadows and pastures are injured by stock 
feeding upon them early in the spring, before the 
ground is settled. It is well to roll the surface as 
soon as dry enough to counteract the bad effects 
of the heaving of the roots by frosts. All stones 
that have been raised above the surface will be 
pressed down into the soil by the roller. It would 
be better to remove the stones from the meadow. 


—<-_— 
Live Stock Notes. 


This is a trying month for live stock, and they 
will need extra care until the pastures produce suf- 
ficient herbage. All animals should be kept from 
exposure to the long, cold storms. We have seen 
many flocks and herds that were obliged to be in 
deep mud continuously through the spring. The 
yards should be properly drained, and the floors of 
the sheds and feeding-rooms kept dry. Horses 
have heavy work at this season, and need to be fed 
and groomed accordingly. Much depends upon 
the driver ; let him be patientand gentle. Fretting 
horses are never doing their best. Milch-cows 
thrive when kept clean and fed with an abundance of 
wholesome food. Letthe milking be done by care- 
ful hands, otherwise new cows will be spoiled, and 
old ones dried off. Early lambs, with their dams, 
need warm pens. As the days grow warmer, the 
ticks get more active. Dip the infested sheep in 
one of the preparations sold for the purpose. 
For lice on calves, pigsand fowls, nothing is better 
than grease or kerosene. Speak now for June 
pigs. Give brooding hens clean nests, with food 
close at hand. Bean “early bird” in the spring. 

ee 


Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


To many readers this month is the end of winter, 
rather than the beginning of spring, and may be 
devoted to completing unfinished winter work.... 
Those who propose planting, whether an orchard 
or but a few trees, should lose no time in sending 
their orders to a nursery....Look out for those 
glib-tongued tree-agents, who pretend to represent 
a nursery in good repute, but fiii their orders with 
refuse stock, which they buy wherever they find 
it, and label it to suit....In an orchard to supply 
fruit for market, do not have toomany kinds. For 
a near market, early apples are likely to be most 
profitable. An orchard to supply the family, 
should comprise varieties from the earliest, to those 
that are the longest keepers....Land for an orchard 
should be the best on the farm, instead of the 
poorest Prepare it by manuring, plowing and 
harrowing as soon as it can safely be done.... When 
nursery trees arrive, do not be ina hurry to plant. 
Heel in the trees, and take time to plant. carefully. 
Neglected peach trees grow ill-shaped, with long 
limbs which often break. If each spring, half to- 
two-thirds the length of the shoots of the former 
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a PRE ETE SEE = See 
year is cut away, the result will be a compact head, 
and more and better fruit....Prune large limbs on 
all kinds of trees before the buds swell....Grape- 
yines not pruned last fall should be attended to at 
once....Plant raspberries and blackberries as soon 
as the soil can be worked. Grafting is often done 
too early, and the cions long exposed to drying 
winds will perish; wait until the swelling of the 


buds. If cions are not 
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large, should be covered with wax or paint.... 


Make new walks and rake and roll the gravel on | 


old ones. .... Beds of bulbs may be uncovered. If 
the plants already show above the surface, keep 
litter at hand to place over them in a severe night. 
...- Seeds of annuals and other plants for the dec- 
oration of the beds aud borders may be sown in 


window boxes as directed for seeds of vegetables. | 





already secured, cut 
them before vegetation 
starts... .Canker-worms 
come out early. Apply 
protection to the trees 
now. The simplest is a 
band of thick brown pa- 
per, a foot or more 
wide, tacked around the 
trunk. On this paint a 
band of pine-tar, which 
should be renewed if 
from any cause it does 
not remain adhesive. 
ae 

KitchenGarden,. 

Plants wintered in cold 
frames must be harden- 
ed by exposure every 
day, and at night also, 
if the weather is not 
severe. They may be 
set out whenever the 
ground can be made 
ready....Hot-beds may 
yet be made. Those who 
need but few plants can 
raise them in the ‘“‘Farm- 
er’s Hot-bed,’’ described 
elsewhere. Start seed 
potatoes for the earliest 
crop, as described in an 
article on another page. 
...-If the supply of 
seeds has not been or- 
dered, attend to it at 
once, observing the sug- 
gestions in last month’s 
‘“‘Notes.’’.... As early as 
the ground can be made 
ready, plant out onion 
sets and potato onions, 
and horseradish sets.... 
If the soil is in proper 
condition, sow seeds of 
beets, early turnips, G 
radishes, lettuce, cress, R : satin S 
parsnips, spinach, salsi- 
fy,and other hardy vege- 
tables, including peas, 
Sow seeds of asparagus, 
and plant roots as di- 
rected elsewhere....Ifa 
new planting of rhubarb 
is needed, make it early. 
Cut up old roots, secur- 
ing a bud to each piece, 
and plant in highly ma- 
nured soil, four feet 
apart each way....Pro- 
vide or put in order 
tools and implements, 
make boxes, crates or 
other market packages, 
and have all properly marked.... Manure should be 
accumulated. Take care that the heaps do not 
get overheated .. Secure bean-poles, and pea- 
brush before the foliage appears....Roots and 
bulbs from which seeds are to be raised, should 
gointo the ground as soon as it can be made ready 

=_> 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The work here is mainly of preparation....Rake 
all litter from the lawn, and give a dressing of 
ashes, fine bone, nitrate of soda, or other ferti- 
lizer. Sow seeds on thin spots. ° Roll early to in- 
sure a smooth surface....If any trees have been 
injured during the winter, cut away the broken 
branches and make a smooth wound, which, if 
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Drawn (by Geo. Folsom) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Window and Greenhouse Planis, 

While the inereasing power of the sun will bring 
abundant bloom and active growth, it will also en- 
courage the enemies of the plants, the insects. 
In greenhouses, it is well to fumigate with tobacco 
smoke regularly every week. Window plants may 
have tobacco water as often....Increased ventila- 
tion will be required, and water will be needed 
more liberally....Bulbs in pots, after the flower- 
stalks have been cut off, must be kept growing 
until the leaves begin to fade, when they should be 
gradually dried off and stored in adry place, Later 
they may be planted in the open ground and pro- 
duce flowers useful for cutting....Propagation of 
bedding plants should now be pushed, to raise a 
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| stock for planting out....Plants that are to go outs 
| side for the summer should be exposed on mil 
| days, to harden them. 





























































The Peanut Plant. 

The Peanut need not be restricted to the few areas 
it now occupies. It may be cultivated wherever 
Indian corn will grow 
luxuriantly, that is, so 
far as climate is con- 
cerned. The charaeter 
of the soil is of special 
importance with this 
crop. The soil must be 
light and free from clods 
and other obstructions, 
and must contain either 
naturally, or artificially 
supplied, a large amount 
of lime in some form. 
The knowledge that 
lime ig essential to suc- 
cessful peanut-growing 
will prevent many fail- 
ures. The habit of 
growth of the Peanut is 
unlike that of any other 
plant in cultivation. 
The peanuts, the pods, 
are not formed under 
ground as are the tubers 
of the potato, but come 
from flowers produced 
upon the stems, above 
ground. After the flower 
falls, the minute pod is. 
left, attached to a stem,. 
which at once begins to 
elongate, and turning” 
downward, it continues: 
to grow, until it has. 
pushed the young pea- 
nut well below the sur-- 
face of the soil. After 
it. is thus buried, the: 
pod increases rapidly in: 
size and in time ma-: 
tures. The Peanut adds. 
another to. the. already 
long list. of. the wide 
ly cultivated plants: 
not known in the wild 
state, and the native: 
country of which is in 
doubt. Some haveclaim-- 
ed that the Peanut is a. 
native of Africa, and was. 
introduced to the West- 
ern Hemisphere by slave: 
ships.. The evidence 
upon which this rests is 
far less satisfactory than. 
that it is a native of 
South America. There: 
are six other species of 
the genus of the Peanut: 
(Arachis) that are found. 
growing wild in Brazil, 
and it is most probable — 
that the Peanut, as we 
know it, is a cultivated! 
form of one of these or 
some other wild species. Those who knew the; 
Peanut as merely an article to be eaten as a] 
luxury, will be surprised to learn that it fills 3 
important place in the commerce of the 

A few years ago the importation of peai 
the port of Marseilles, France, alone, f 
West Coast of Africa, amounted to five: 
dollars, and it is not probable that the amount 
diminished. These immense quantities are import- 
ed to press for the oil they contain. Ther 
nels yield from sixteen to forty per 
This, when carefully expressed, is as 
the taste as olive oil, and may be employ} 
purposes for which that oil is used, 
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probable that mucb so called alive oil 
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nut oil, Marseilles is a great soap-making place, 
and the chief consumption of peanut oil is in the 
_ manufacture of Marseilles and Castile soaps, for 
which olive oil was formerly used. Should the 
present peanut crop of this country be largely in- 
‘creased, it will always meet with a sale for the pro- 
duction of oil, both for export and home use. 


A Carrier for A Cellar. 
—~<—>— 

The carrier shown in the engraving is similar to 
those used for hay, but more simple in construction. 
Four iron wheels are attached with bolts, which 
serve as axles, to two by four-inch oak blocks. The 
connecting bars holding the blocks together are 
made of old wagon-wheel tire, and joined together 
below the carrier by a cross-bar of the same ma- 
terial, bearing a hook. The track is made of a bent 
two by four-inch scantling, to each side of which 
are bolted oak strips one inch thick, forming a 
roadway for the wheels. To the outer end of the 
track is fastened a pulley, over which passes the 
rope attached to the carrier. When the load runs 








into the cellar the rope moves along in the groove 
under the track. In removing heavy articles from 
the cellar the end of the rope is attached to a wind- 
lass set a short distance from the cellar door. 
When not ia use the carrier may be taken down 
and laid aside out of the way. This device has 
‘been used in a cellar where four hundred bushels 
of apples and potatoes are stcred, and the owner 
would not part with it if he was unable to obtain 
another. With it one man can place a hundred bar- 
rels of apples in a cellar, or remove, them as easily 
as be could as many pecks with his hands alone. 


—————  _ — ————— 


Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 


SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE, BY “‘STOCK-BREEDER.” 
simagee> 
Swine. 

None of our farm animals answers more quickly 
to, or yields more profit from good treatment, than 
swine ; and, in many localities, none are more 
neglected than. these homely, but useful animals. 
In the West, where hogs run at large and follow 
the droves of feeding steers, their management 
after they are weaned is very simple, vut where 
hogs are kept in yards or pens and are expected to 
subsist mainly on skimmed milk, or the refuse from 
the kitchen, more care is necessary and their wants 
must be carefally attended to, or they will not 
thrive as they ought. The most important thing 
to remember in feeding hogs is, that there is no 
such thing as “stock order;” the pig that is not so 
fed that it gains in weight continually and rapidly, 
is not a profitable animal, and soon eats more feed 
than it is worth. Many farmers keep a pen of store 
hogs in low condition through the winter, at a dead 
loss; the pigs do not grow, and yet eat almost as 
much as the fattening hogs. Here, again, we come 
9 the ““food of ‘support.’ The larger part of the 
8 food is needed to keep him alive, and prevent 
‘him from going backward ; and a very little more 

d, judiciously applied, will usually make all the 
ifference between profit and loss in keeping pigs. 
eapest pork is that made from pigs which 
in fed all that they would eat. If it does 
| make pork by liberal feeding, it does 
all, and it had better be given | 
s should begin as soon as they 
s the sows are very savage and, 


i 








if not prevented, will eat the pigs as soon as they 
appear. If a sow shows this disposition she should 
be watched and the pigs taken from her. When 
her labor is finished, they should be carefully put 
down beside her and she will generally take up 
with them at once. The pen for breeding-sows 
should be roomy and warm, the floor nearly level, 
so that the weight of her body will not settle down 
and crush the pigs. There should be a narrow 
board around the inside of the pen, about four 
inches from the floor and standing off a few inches 
from the sides, so that the pigs can escape being 
squeezed to death should she attempt to lie against 
the side of the pen. Her bed, while the pigs are 
small, should be scanty and of cut straw, so that 
the pigs will not become entangled in it, as they 
are very apt to do for a day or so after birth. The 
sow should not be fed any cold swill fora day or 
so after farrowing. Many good sows die every 
year from the neglect of this simple precaution. 
Her feed should not be too rich until the pigs have 
attained some size, but abundant. When the pigs 
have gained strength, they should be encouraged 
to go out of the pen; the more exercise they can 
get, the better for them. When they are a few 
weeks old, they should havea chance to drink milk 
if they will; a small trough being set outside the 
@en for this purpose. If they learn to eat when 
with the sow, they will thrive more rapidly when 
they are weaned. From this time on, they should 
have all the feed they will eat clean, and no more; 
they should at first be fed at short intervals, which 
may be lengthened as they grow older. Their feed 
should consist largely of milk, if possible; too much 
grain, especially corn, will not be good for them. 
Ground oats is about the best grain they can have, 
though rather expensive as afeed. Their pens 
should be well littered and frequently cleaned; a 
little charcoal, or rotten wood, thrown into the pen 
at times, will be much relished by them; its effect 


on their digestion seems to be very good. Some | 


breeds of pigs are liable to mange, but this will 
not frequently occur if they have proper quarters 
and are kept strong and vigorous. Pigs are very 
subject to lice, but these can be easily destroyed 
by an application of coal oil, or grease of any kind. 
Mange can be removed by washing with buttermilk, 
or soapsuds; a homely and serviceable remedy is 
to sprinkle wood ashes on the backs of the pigs on 
arainy day. There is no better nor cheaper food 
for a few pigs than the waste of the kitchen, and 
enough is wasted by many farmers and working- 
men to keep enough pigs to furnish a family with 
pork. Ifa young pig is never allowed to get thin, 
he will not require much grain to fatten him off at 
the last; but if his growth is once checked it is 
very hard to get him started again, and it can only 
be done at an expense for feed in no way commen- 
surate with the result. It only pays farmers 


to keep good animals and to give them good care | 


and plenty of nourishing food. When liberal feed- 
ing does not pay, it is time for the farmer to 
change, not merely the amount of feed that he gives 
to his stock, but the entire nature of his business. 








A Drinking Vessel for Fowls. 
aoe 

The engraving represents a convenient arrange- 
ment for furnishing a steady supply of drinking 
water to fowls. The vessel is made by soldering a 
strip of tin to the lower 
part of the can so as to 
| form a triangular trough. 
| Opposite, and just below 
| the top of this trough, 
| four or six small holes are 
made in the can. The 
| ean may be filled, by sub- 

merging it in water, or 
through a hole in the top 

provided with an air-tight 
*eork. The trough will fill 
up above the holes, and remain so until the water 
in the can is exhausted. The water flows from the 
can as fast as it is peeded by the fowls. If proper- 











ly constructed, the trough can never run over. 





A Well Covering. 
im 


A desirable covering for a well-curb is shown in 
the engraving. The upper part of the curb is 
floored over, except about a foot anda half in the 
center. Cleats, 7, r, are nailed along two opposite 
sides of the bucket-hole, and upon these, at one 

















A WELL-CURB COVERING. 


end, is placed a strip, g. A wide board is made to 
fit and slide in the grooves formed by the cleats. 
The wooden pins, a, a, project above the cover, 
and answer as handles for sliding it as desired. 





A Good Rat-Trap., 
—<>__- 

An effective rat-trap is made as follows; Take a 
hollow log, from six to eight inches in diameter, 
and eight to ten feet in length. Makea plug of 
wood to fit one end of the hollow, and fasten it in 
securely. Make a second plug to fit the other end 
of the log, and lay it aside in the barn. Place this 
log upon the floorof the barn, near to some hay, 
fodder, or a pile of corn, so that it will be conven- 
ient for the rats to find and enter. It will not be 
long before they will: begin to carry in litter, and 
to make use of the log asa hiding place in the 
day-time. You can see how they are progressing 
by noticing the signs at the entrance to the log. 
Do not disturb the log for a week or more. When 
a large number of rats are hiding in the log, drive 
in the extra plug, and take the log out of doors, 
away from any building or pile of rubbish that the 
rats could escape to. Now call all hands with 
clubs, and let one person with a pole drive the rats 
out of the log. Orsend ina terrier dog to rouse 
them. There will be a lively time for awhile. 
Kill all the vermin and set the “trap’’ again. 








- An Orchard Fertilizer. 
ie 
The best fertilizer Ihave used for fruit trees is 
made of chip-dirt from the wood-pile, and old 
ashes. I mix in the proportion of one bushel of 
the ashes to three of the chip-dirt, stirring well 
with the shovel. About two bushels of this mix- 


| ture is to be spread around each young tree, giving 


large, well-grown trees more. The manure is ap- 
plied at any season. Do not pile around the trees 
any litter or rubbish that would harbor mice. 
In summer keep the weeds from around the trees, 
Experience has taught me that this fertilizer serves 
a very important purpose, not only in supplying 
the trees with suitable food, but in mellowing the 
soil, and helping on such crops as I may choose to 
plant in my orchard. Itis an excellent fertilizer for 
any crop, annual or perennial, and the ashes (from 
hard-wood), supply the trees with the element 
they most need, and the soil lacks, namely, potash. 
It is a pleasure to see how a young orchard will 
thrive after an application of this fertilizer. Some- 
times I burn logs to get ashes for this purpose, 
and if I have no chip-dirt,I go toa dead oak or 
hickory, and scrape together the fallen bits of 
bark, and the rich earth around the tree. Itisa 
very good substitute for the chip-dirt. It is ob- 
vious that this material is rich in the elements of 
food of trees. I believe in keeping fruit trees well 
fed, and that a large space around each tree should 
be given exclusively to the tree from which to 
draw its supplies. I never plant close to my trees, 
preferring to have them branch low, and to trim 
down rather than up. B. W. JonEs. 
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In the Northern States, bees usually require the 
same treatment in March as during February. If 
they are quiet, the bee-keeper can follow their ex- 
ample; but when uneasy, crawling from their hives 
and soiling the entrance, the first warm day should 
be improved by giving them a flight. Fifty to 
sixty degrees is the temperature at which bees will 
usually leave their hive, but they can be induced 
to fly ata lower temperature by removing the 
cover, and allowing the sun to shine directly into 
the hive. This should not be done, however, un- 
less the air be still. Bees in the cellar that are 
very much in need of a flight, can be carried to 
some sheltered place, where a _ building will 
break the force of the wind. Give bees a flight no 
oftener than is absolutely necessary to keep them 
quiet, as frequent flights only wear them out, and 
do no good. If bees are properly managed, it is 
seldom necessary to remove them from the cellar 
even once during the winter. 


MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION.—The fol- 
lowing are some of the points brought out at the 
last meeting of the Michigan State Bee-keepers 
Association. Reversible frames are desirable, but 
no device for reversing them yet given to the pub- 
lic, is free from objection. One entrance to a hive 
is sufficient, and should be at the bottom. To dis- 
pense with separators in raising comb-honey, use 
sections not more than one inch and three-fourths 
wide, fill the sections with comb foundation, and 
do not give the bees too much room. The pound 
section is the most profitable size, and a case is 
preferable to wide frames for holding them in posi- 
tion in the hive. It was asserted by some that 
bees do not secrete wax unless they have use for 
it, while others claimed to have obtained better 
results by allowing new swarms to build their own 
combs in the brood frames, supplying them with 
comb foundation in the surplus apartments only. 
To get bees out of acase of finished sections, set 
the case on end in front of the hive, and drive 
them out with smoke and a bunch of June grass. 
The consumption of pollen is the immediate cause 
of bee cholera. Asa remedy, place the bees upon 
empty, clean combs, free from pollen, and feed 
them a syrup of pure cane sugar. Do thisin the 
fall. Bees wintered in a cellar consume from ten 
to fifteen pounds less of stores per colony, than 
those wintered in the open air without protection. 
Running water in a cellar purifies the air, and con- 
trols the temperature. When first brought out of 
the cellar in the spring, it is not necessary that 
each colony should occupy the same stand that it 
did the previous season. The hives, in an apiary, 
need stand no farther apart than is necessary to al- 
low room to work among them. A large dish-pan 
is an excellent receptacle into which to shake a 
swarm preparatory to hiving it. A clothes-basket 
lined with cloth, and having a cover of burlap 
sewed to one side, is used for the same purpose. 
To raise honey that will sell above une market 
price, use the whitest, smoothest, poplar sections 
obtainable, remove them from the hives as soon as 
the combs are sealed, and carefully scrape away all 
traces of propolis, or whatever else disfigures them. 


QurEN-Exciupinec Honery-Boarps.—Perforated 
zinc has been used for several years in excluding 
the queen from the surplus apartment, but it is 
somewhat expensive, and quite liable to become 
bent out of shape. Two years ago, the writer con- 
structed queen-excluding honey-boards, by placing 
narrow slats of wood exactly five thirty-seconds of 
an inch apart. Their ends were tacked toa frame 
the size of the top of the hive, and two strips of 
tin tacked crosswise of the strips, held them in 





perme These noni SEP hea same pur- 
pose as the zinc, were cheaper, and never became 
warped out of shape, the only objection being the 
care required in nicely adjusting the slats to the 
exact distances apart. Last season, what might be 
termed a perforated wooden board, was used. A 
frame, the size of the top of the hive, was made of 
pine, five-eighths of an inch square, a one-quarter 
inch rabbet being cut in the end-pieces, upon one 
side. A quarter-inch board, large enough to fill 
the frame and extend into the rabbets, is put in 
place, and tacked fast. This gives a honey-board 
one-quarter of an inch thick, with a raised rim of 
three-eighths of an inch around its edge. This 
rim raises the case of sections placed upon it, and 
thus furnishes a space between the honey-board and 
sections, sufficiently deep to allow the bees to pass. 

With a small buzz-saw, of such thickness that it 
will cut a kerf five thirty-seconds of an inch in 
width, the honey-board is now perforated with 








QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARD. 


slots about three inches long, and an inch apart, 
the rows of slots ‘breaking joints” with each 
other, as shown in the engraving. Whether a 
queen-excluding board is needed, depends upon 
the size and shape of the brood-nest, and the 
method of management. With a small, flat brood- 
nest, there is greater need of a queen-excluder. 





Protection for Cucumber, Melon, and 
Other Vines. 
aapeie: 

Cut out pieces of leather from an old boot-leg, 
shaped as shown in the center of figure 1. Then 
get out aquantity of pine strips, like the four in 
the figure. These are about half an inch thick, 
seven-eighths wide, and eighteen inches long. 

They can be split or ripped off 

from a board, and may taper to- 

wards the lower end. Lay four of 

these on the bench, and tack the 

leather to the upper ends, as 

Fig. 1. seen in figure1. The leather will 
form a hinge, and the whole may be set up as in 
figure 2. Cut four pieces of thin muslin, or com- 


mon cotton cloth, one for each side, or cut two or | 


more sides out of the cloth, sew the edges together, 
stretch on the frame, and give one or two coats of 
linseed oil. The frame should extend a couple of 
inches below the cloth, in order that it may be 
forced into. the ground to hold firmly. A little 
soil, drawn up around the lower edge of the cloth, 





Fig. 2.—PLANT PROTECTOR FRAME. 


will make them wind and bug-proof. They are 
easily made, cost but little, and can be stored in a 
very small compass. Mosquito netting may be 
substituted for cloth, but is not nearly so good, as 
it will not protect from the frosty winds. An old 
piece of carpet or blanket can be thrown over the 
protector on frosty nights, vr a bundle of straw 
tied tightly at one end, and spread out below in 
such a manner as to form a conical covering, 
can be set over the whole frame, to keep out frost. 





Market Gardening in the West. 


A market gardener at Oskaloosa, Iowa, writes us: 
“T have, Ist, eight hundred pounds dissolved am- 
moniated bone ; 2nd, the manure of sixty hens ; 3rd, 
the ashes from twelve to fifteen cords of wood. 
I take a barrel, place on the bottom a layer of 
garden soil and each morning, after cleaning out 
the hen house, I put the manure on the soil in the 
barrel, then sift the ashes out of the stove on the 
top of that, and then add some dissolved bone. 
When the barrel is nearly full, I put four or five 
inches of soil on top, cover it over and let it stand 
out-of doors until next June. Is the management 
of that manure correct ?” 

We do not see that much is gained by mixing 
these manures together. If kept dry no change will 
take place. If kept ina moist state, the hen ma- 
nure will ferment, and the dissolved bones will retain 
the ammonia. The ashes will do harm rather than 
good. Apply them separately. The value of the 
hen manure will be determined by the kind and 
quality of food which the hens eat. If they have 
nothing but corn, it is an easy matter to tell how 
much nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, etc., 
thé manure will contain. It cannut contain more 
than the corn the hens eat. If the hens have, as they 
should be furnished, meat, scraps, bones, worms, 
insects, and other animal matter, rich in nitrogen, 
the manure would be richer and more valuable. 

‘For the last three years,” continues our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘I have raised celery and always had 
the best of any around here, even supplied the best 
hotels in Des Moines, about seventy miles distant. 
But I could never raise such large celery as is 
shipped in here from Chicago and Kalamazoo, and 
always have to take a back seat, when the weather 
is mild enough to ship without its freezing. Next 
year I want to clear the platter, which I can do if 
you will tell me what kind of manure to use, I can 
be liberal with my land, for my customers are liberal 
with me. I yet now one dollar and eighty. cents 
per dozen for my cabbages. They are, however, 
large, solid heads, but the trouble with me is, that 
when I raise one cabbage that is worth fifteen 
cents, I raise fifteen cabbages that are not worth a 
cent. This I attribute mostly to poor and insuf- 


ficient fertilizers, bought at twenty-five to thirty 


dollars per ton, while all the advertisers in the 
American Agriculturist have their prices as high as 
forty-five to fifty-five dollars per ton. Why this 
great difference in the prices of fertilizers ?” 
As a rule the cheapest manures are not the best. 
The competition is very keen, and you can now get 
fertilizers at quite reasonable prices in proportion 
to their real value. But cannot you buy stable 
manure at a cheap rate? To grow celery plants, yow 
can probably use artificial fertilizers to advantage. 
But for growing the crop itself, plenty of well-rotted 
stable manure should be your main reliance. If 
you had a slough that is well-drained two and a 
half to three feet deep, with a supply of water in 
August within two feet of the surface, then you 
could raise celery to perfection and at small cost. 
Celery is a semi-aquatic plant. If you cannot get . 
the moist land, you must depend on an extra dose 
of manure that will, by decomposition, furnish 
plenty of nitrates. A supply of nitrates toa con- 
siderable extent is equivalent to a supply of water. 
The same remarks will apply to cabbages. For 
raising. the plants, or for very early cabbages, 
artificial fertilizers may prove profitable. But for 
the main crop, stable manure ought to be sufficient. 
Do not plant too close. Cabbages pump up a great 
deal of water out of the soil and evaporate it 
through their leaves. If you have a limited supply 


‘of water, as you undoubtedly have, it is unwise to 


have too many pumps. Some of them will soon 
‘suck air,’’ and run down, others that go deeper 
will hold on longer. The fewer the pumps the 
better will it be for you when the dry weather 
comes. How to conserve water in the soil is an 
important question for the market-gardener. Heavy 
manuring on the one hand and thorough cultivation 
and.no weeds on the other hand, are the principal 
factors—and if yeu have five cabbages with only 
moisture enough for three, two of them are weeds. 
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A Mole Trap. 
——<— 


The trap shown in the engraving is highly rec- 
ommended by the subscriber who sends us the 
sketch. The parts are so clearly shown in the 
illustration that a description is unnecessary. A 
suspended weight is set free when the trap is 





A TRAP FOR MOLES. 


“sprung,” and falling, strikes the piercer, which 
is driven into the mole in the furrow below. 








The Brood Mare. 
oe 
The best extra feed for a breeding-mare is oats, 
carrots and wheat bran. If she is old, she should 
be fed mostly on cut hay, mixed with ground oats 
and wheat bran, half and half. lf in good vigorous 
condition and not worked, two quarts a day of the 


mixed grain, with plenty of hay, is sufficient, but if | 


required to labor, the feed should be increased to 
eight or twelve quarts a day, according to circum- 
stances. Brood mares will generally do well when 
fed on hay alone, but the hay should always be 
€arly-cut, sweet and free from mould. Clover hay, 
if well cured and perfectly sweet, is most excellent 
feed, and so is goud Timothy hay. I like, also, to 
feed once a day, if convenient, good clean bright 
straw (oat or barley); it makes a change, helps to 
Keep up a good appetite, and is conducive to 
health. A mare in foal, if not worked, should be 
allowed exercise daily, in.a paddock or barn-yard, 


and be allowed to roll at will. She should be con-. 


fined at night, and in bad weather, in a roomy box- 
stall, rather than be tied by the head in a common 
stall. Gentle driving on the 
road, or even work, will not in- 
jure her in the least, if properly 
treated. I have often worked 
mares up to about foaling time 
and had them do well. This is 
anuch better than to keep them 
tied up in a stall. A mare in 
foal should not, as a rule, be 
turned out into a yard or pad- 
dock with other horses. If there 
is a scant supply of milk when 
the foal is born, the mother 
should be fed with wheat mid- 
lings at the rate of eight to 
4welve quaris a day, beginning 
with four quarts and increas- 
ang the feed daily. Excessive 
feeding might lead to derangement of the 
: bowels, which would be injurious to the colt. A 


e milk and to put the aida in a 
Sopietion te meet the wants of nature. 


“ert 


shéuld be brought into a dry yard, or 
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should be i ina A wateada room. I like to hietlé: fi vals 
.come early in the season, especially if provided 


with suitable accommodations. 8. M. 
i ee ea 
Early Care of Colts, 
—— 


To have a good horse, we must begin with the 
colt. Handle him as early as possible, and ac- 
custom him to your presence. Do not allow 
mischievious boys to torment and annoy him. The 
colt you are now able to manage, is daily growing 
stronger, and if taught bad tricks, amusing as they 
may be when the colt is small, will be the means 
of much trouble and annoyance when he is full 
grown. Allow the colt to run with its mother, for 
four or five months, but always wean some time 
before cold weather sets in, so as to get over the 
change while the weather is still warm. The colt’s 
first winter should be spent in a box stall, as the 
unrestrained movements, within certain limits, are 
more conducive to comfort and sound limbs than 
being tied up in a close stall. At the same 
time, let him be taught the use of the halter. 
Handle the colt’s feet. Stoop, and with a quick, 


firm grasp, take the foreleg by the fetlock-joint | 


from the front side. At the same time speak the 
one word “lift;” the sudden grasp will cause the 
foot to be lifted very suddenly. Do not hold it 
one second if possible, as the colt will try to take 
it from you as suddenly as he gave it up, and that 
teaches him to fight against you. Having loosed 
your grasp, stroke the colt’s neck, and give him 
something of which you know it to be fond. Re- 
peat this a few times and he will soon allow you to 
retain your hold. A colt’s feed should be the best 
of Timothy hay, and a quart of oats daily. Feed- 
ing much graiu is very often, the cause of a colt’s 
breaking down, when it should be coming to its 
best. Great excess of flesh is to be avoided. Bone 
and muscle are most wanted, and to secure the best 
results, never force to excessive flesh. During the 
summer, the pasture should be good, with water in 
it if possible, and always have some shade trees, 
where the colt may rest and escape the rays of the 
scorching sun, and the tormenting flies. Give salt 
twice a week, as it is healthful and appetizing. 


sin —— en 


Drawing Fence Posts. 

The engraving shows a method of drawing out 
fence posts, sent us bya subscriber. A stout piece 
of timber with a large flat “ foot,” is placed under 
the chain to change the direction of the draft. 





DRAWING FENCE POSTS. 


Two men and a steady yoke of oxen, can extract 
fence posts very quickly and easily by this method. 





oo 


Corron-SEED MEAL.—This is one of the most 
profitable concentrated foods that the dairyman 
can purchase to feed his cows. But it should be 
fed cautiously at first, and in very small quantities 
to cows immediately after calving, as it is liable to 
produce garget. The whole value of this food is 
not in the increase of the milk ; in imparting value 
to manure it surpasses any of the grains fed to 
animals. The meal is not now so rich as formerly, 
as the new process of extracting the oil takes out 
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more oil, aud ion’ its value somowines as food. 
If fed too lavishly to pregnant cows, it is liable to 
produce abortion, or at least it has a tendency in 
that direction, and should therefore be fed with 
great care to all kinds of animals with young. 





A Horse Land-Marker. 
ae 
It is best to have all field and garden implements 
made before the busy days of spring arrive. We 
herewith present an illustration of a land-marker 





A HORSE LAND-MARKER, 


that may be ‘“‘put together” by any one at all 
handy with tools. The construction of the 
marker is clearly understood from the engraving. 


—_— 


The Right Pigs. 


I am pleased to see that my friend Harris, in his 
instructive ‘‘ Walks and Talks,’”’ has finally turned 
the corner, on the pig question, and started on 
another road. There is wisdom in this, ‘ The 
small breeds fatten so easily that they are deficient 
in vigor, and lack appetite and digestion.” He 
might also have added that they lack the inclination 
to eat any food but thé best. I am also much 
gratified that so good a thinker and writer, has dis- 
carded the idea that Essex is the best hog for the 
farmer. In my way of thinking, the little chunky 
roly-poly ‘‘lard tubs” are the most unprofit- 
able of all the different breeds of swine. While 
writers have been praising them, and making a 
hobby of ‘‘ early maturity,’’ the stomachs of people 
have been getting away from them, and the profits 
of the growers of such hogs have been growing 
less. Take out the bone and more than fifty per 
cent of these hogs is simply fat, and who now-a-days 
eats fat? The fat on the hams and shoulders, 
more than half of the bulk, goes to waste. This 
makes the lean portions of these animals too 
costly. Only a small part is suitable for sausage. 
People cannot afford to buy pork for soap grease, 
however much it may be puffed up and admired 
when alive. “‘ Early maturity,” as taught by these 
advocates of small breeds is a delusion. A pig of 
the small breeds is always matured according to 
their notion. My observation has taught me to 
make the hams and shoulders, and the sides of a 
hog, or in other words, the body, first, and the lard 
afterwards. My idea of early maturity is, to have 
a breed which will make, or have such a body, 
within a profitable period, and take on fat enough 
to make healthful and palatable flesh for human 
food. Such pigs are able, also, to go after their 
food and to help themselves, and they have the de- 
velopment of bone, muscle, and tissue, so that they 
have strong appetites and most excellent digestion. 
They will convert orchard grass, clover, sweet corn- 
stalks, and corn, peas, rvots, apples, or even 
turnips, nature’s own foods, into the sweetest and 
best of pork. This is the breed the Doctor must 
have meant, which Mr. Harris thought was pos- 
sible, though he said ‘‘Ido not happen to know 
the breed.” It is the breed which has more lean 
meat than any other, and sells in market for 
fifty cents or a dollar more per hundred on this 
account that the farmers want. FF. D. Curtis. 



















































Pelham Bay Park. 


The future citizens of the annexed district of 
New York City will have abundant cause to be 
thankful that the ‘‘Commission,’’ appointed to 
«Select and Locate Lands for Public Parks,’’ was 
composed of men of large and liberal views. In 
making their selections of park lands in the an- 
nexed district, they chose territory in abundance, 
and in their choice manifested a proper apprecia- 
tion of the requirements of a park, The largest 


of the several proposed pleasure grounds is Pelham 
Bay Park. This is situated on Long Island Sound, 
just beyond, or to the eastward of Throgg’s Neck. 
This tract, well known to all familiar with the 
vicinity as Pelham Neck, comprises, together with 
the adjacent islands, over seventeen hundred acres 
of land, and has ashore line upon the Sound of 
nine miles. This gives abundant access by water, 
and affords every facility for boating, bathing, 
fishing, etc. The land presents a great diversity of 
surface, and requires little, beyond the construction 
of drives, walks, bridges, etc., to adapt it to park 
uses. The Commissioners say of this tract, that 
it ‘embraces a territory which your Commission 
can truly say is unsurpassed for purposes of 
public recreation by any park in the World.”’ This 
is certainly enthusiastic, but with our knowledge 
of the locality, we do not regard it as exaggerated. 
In enumerating the advantages of the tract, they 


do not, we think, give sufficient prominence to 
what we consider one ofits chief excellencies : the 
fine and extended views in all directions. Of 


course, tle scenes within the park should be varied 
and present a great variety of landscape beauty, 
but if to these we can add the charm of distance, 
and have fine views from, as well as within the 
park, it is a great gain. We give an engraving from 
sketches furnished by the Commission, showing 
the view from Prospect Hillin Pelham Bay Park, 
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looking srentenniils It will increase not a little 
the enjoyment of its rural scenes, for visitors to 


escaped. The Commission indicate their fitness 
this park: ‘‘ Nature has already done all that is 
required, and people will enjoy themselves with 


its green sward, and through its woods, instead of 
being confined to prim and narrow paths, and con- 
fronted on every side by prohibitory notices and 








PELHAM BAY PARE. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| threatened with the infliction of pains and penal- 


ties. We would report in favor of parks where the 
people can be free in all reasonable occupation 
and enjoyment.” To all of which, it is certain, 
“the people’’ will accord a very hearty assent. 





A Loss Gladly Sustained. 


The-agricultural world is somewhat agog over 
the reputed great losses that tillable land sustains 
by a system of under-drains, The drainage water 
from a given area for a single season has been com- 
puted, and the amount of plant-food contained 
therein calculated. The loss seems so great that 
it is no wonder that some persons, best known for 
their short-sighted economy, should denounce all 
land drainage as ruinous. This whole uprising has 
nothing new in it sofar as we can see. That plant- 
food must be in a soluble form, and even in solution 








before it can can enter the growing roots, has long 
been a familiar fact to vegetable physiologists. 
That these same substances are washed down by 
the rains and carried off by tie ditches and under- 
drains is familiar to all who are well acquainted 
with the physical characteristics of the soil. 
The reports of England’s Royal Agricultural 








Chemists abound in analyses of soil water, show- 


| ing how much nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid 


the park to catch just a glimpse in the distance of 
the hot and noisy city from which they have 


for the task they have assumed, when they say of 


greater zest if permitted to stroll unrestrained over 








find their way from different soils under various 
circumstances. The experiences of hundreds and 
thousands of farmers who have saved their farms 
from the miry bog and brought health and wealth 
from the low land and swale, all testify to the vir- 
tue that resides in well-made tiles when properly 
laid and kept at their good work. Tile draining, 
like most other things, needs to be done with brains. 
All land is not equally benefited by a system of 
tiles. Much land does not need draining ; possibly 
some may be injured by it. We have seen drains 
that did not appear to yield a profit upon the in- 


vestment; others were a dead loss. These last will 
be successfulso soon as liquids can be made to 
freely flow up hill, so faulty was the laying of them. 
As well think of refusing to burn coal in a stove, 
furnace, or engine, because all the heat isngtecone- — 
mized. Only a small portion of the warmth of the 
sun reaches the earth, and much of this little is not 
available for human comfort. No business ia ca 
ried on without some losses, and the greater | 
business the larger will be the 
We should remember that land is not drak 
ply to remove the excess of water, Air ¢ 
drained soil and with this begins a series 
ical changes by which the oath 


of a locality is greatly improved by 
age, and it may be said bese t 
tiles take the place of qui 
bills those of the family p 
We shall not speak agains 
lands until those that have 
grow larger and better er 
the tiles were laid. Of « 
field does not pnyse WI 
properly enriching and 
to a soil by laying ¢ 
capacity and 
The steam 
farming, often 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 9. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
——>— 


Several market gardevers ask me to tell all about 
Nitrate of Soda. There is not much to tell. It isa 
natural salt found in portions of South America. 
It looks somewhat like common salt, and is just as 
easily sown and handled; it is quite soluble in 
water; it costs at wholesale, about fifty dollars 
per ton. A good, common salt, contains fifteen per 
cent of nitrate. The value of barnyard manure de- 
pends on the quantity of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
aud potash that it contains. The more nitrogen 
there is in the food, the more will there be in the 
manure—principally in the urine. A ton of ordinary 
stable manure contains eight pounds of nitrogen, 
or a little more than is contained in fifty-three 
pounds of nitrate of soda; the latter will cost one 
dollar and thirty-three cents. Ido not purpose at 
this time to institute any comparison as. to the 
relative value of nitrate of sodaand stable manure. 
I wish merely to cali attention to one well estab- 
lished fact, viz.: When we apply stable manure to 
our land, the nitrogen which it contains is first 
converted into ammonia and then into nitrate. The 
plants take their nitrogen in the form of nitrate. 
In other words, before stable manure will afford 
nitrogen to growing crops, it must undergo de- 
composition. The organic nitrogenous matter 
must be changed into ammonia and nitric acid or 
nitrate. This change is now known to be brought 
about by the action of bacteria, and these bacteria 
will not grow rapidly except in warm, moist soil. 
Stable manure worked into the soil early in the 
spring, when the soil is cold and saturated with 
water, will remain moist. At any rate, little or no 
nitrate will be formed. , Later, when the soil be- 
comes warm, the bacteria will grow and the nitro- 
gen of the soil and manure will slowly be converted 
into nitric acid, which will unite with the lime in 
the soil and form nitrate. 

It may or may not pay a farmer or gardener to 
use nitrate of soda for crops which grow and 
mature during warm weather and late in the sea- 
son. It would pay if he can geta good price for 
the produce. But. even in this case it might pay 
better to buy stable manure. If he could get 
manure for nothing, or be paid something for 
drawing the stuff away, it is quite clear to my 
mind that it will be bad economy to spend money 
for nitrate of soda for late crops ; he can get the 
nitrate far cheaper, and so it is in less extreme 
cases. I think 1 am safe in saying that as a rule, 
there will be little profit in applying nitrate of soda 
to wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn and late 
potatoes, late cabbages, late cauliflowers, mangold- 
wurzels, turnips, carrots, parsnips, etc. He can 
probably get the nitrate at a cheaper rate from 
stable manure and the nitrogenous organic matter 
of the soil. But I feel very confident that for 
crops which we wish to grow unnaturally early—in 
other words for crops which we wish to grow early 
in the spring, before nitrates can be formed in the 
soil—for those crops, which usually bring high 
prices, we can use nitrate of soda with great advan- 
tage and large profit. I will mention a few crops 
on which I think nitrate of soda can be profitably 
used: Early cabbage, early cauliflower, early beets, 
early peas, early potatoes, when they bring double 
or treble the price of the late crop; early straw- 
berries; early cabbage, cauliflower, celery and 
tomato plants; asparagus seedling plants, and I 
think also on the main crop. I have used nitrate 
on all these crops and on many others. The effect 
on early crops is something wonderful. 

I have used it with decided profit on onions, and 
especially on onions sown very thick for sets. 
“Do you use any other fertilizer with it?”’ I use 
superphosphate, and besides this, my land is rich 
to start with. But no matter how rich your land 
is, I believe you will find nitrate of soda of great 
benefit to early crops. ‘‘I have no doubt you are 
right,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and for this reason—ni- 
takes place in the soil during hot weather, 
the ground is moist. In the autumn rich 





land contains a sufficient quantity of nitrates, but 
the rains of autumn, winter and spring wash out a 
large portion of it, and consequently the early 
crops in the spring do not find what they need—no 
matter how rich the land may be.” 

Mr. E. 8. Miller, of Long Island, writes: ‘I 
have been a subscriber to the American Agricultur- 
ist for over twenty years. Your talk with the Doctor 
about nitrate of soda touches a point upon which 
I am seeking light. You say (if | rightly understand 
you) that the use of nitrate produces an early and 
quick growth. Tomatoes is one of my crops; I 
want to bring the whole crop to maturity before 
frost. Last year I plowed under clover in bloom 
the last of May and harrowed in five hundred 
pounds of ‘ Potato Special’ to the acre. We had 
a terrible drouth and [ could not set out the 
tomato plants until the 27th of June. The clover 
and fertilizer, with constant wet weather in July 
and August, produced a great growth of vines, but 
no fruit ripened until the 20th of September. Now 
do you think a nitrate in the hill, alone or with 
other fertilizers, would have been better? ”’ 

Nitrate of soda and superphosphate will push 
forward young tomato plants, and can be used to 
great advantage for this purpose. But I should not 
use too much of the nitrate for the main crop. You 
want fruit, not growth of vines. In July, August 
and September, the land, if ever, has a full supply 
of nitrates. An excess of nitrates retards rather 
than favors maturity. Superphosphate, as a rule, 
favors maturity. In other words, nitrate of soda 
would favor the growth of tomato vines; super- 
phosphate, the early ripening of the fruit. 

Mr. J. D. Pasco, of Nye County, Nevada, also 
asks for more information about nitrate of soda. 
He is seven thousand feet above sea level. They 
have silver, gold, quicksilver, mica, lime, borax, 
salt, plaster and ‘‘alkali” in any quantity. He 
adds, ‘I have no doubt we have places that furnish 
nitrate of soda if we knew where to look, but to 
find it we must certainly know it when we see it.”’ 
I will send him a sample by mail, that he may be 
able to recognize the fertilizer, should it be found. 





Josiah Quimby thinks the farmers in his neigh- 
borhood are impoverishing their land by making 
milk for the Boston market and selling it at seven 
cents per quart. He asks: ‘‘Is there any product sold 
from the farm that will drain it of its fertility as 
rapidly as selling milk?’’ Certainly ; wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, corn, potatoes, buckwheat, turnips, beets, 
carrots, cabbage, hay and crops of all kinds, if sold, 
will remove more plant-food from the farm than 
milk. Of all animal products, milk takes most 
plant-food from the farm and butter the least. If 
a milkman feeds the larger portion of his crops to 
his cows and hogs, as most of them do in this 
neighborhood, large quantities of brewers’ grains, 
malt-sprouts, mill-feed and cotton-seed cake, and 
are careful to save and apply the manure, their land 
ought to get richer rather than poorer. If it does 
not, there is a leak somewhere—probably in letting 
the liquid from the cows run to waste. Let nothing 
in these remarks induce any one to go into the 
milk business for the sake of enriching his land. 
The first object of a milk-producer should be to 
convert food into milk and make a profit out of the 
operation. If he cannot do this, he is selling the 
milk too cheap, or is not feeding high enough or 
getting milk enough from the cows. 

A correspondent at Salt Lake City asks about 
feeding cows. He gives prices as follows: Red- 
top and Timothy hay twelve dollars per ton, 
Lucerne hay seven dollars per ton, wheat bran 
twenty dollars per ton, shorts twenty-five dollars 
per ton, wheat twenty-five doJlars per ton, shelled 
corn thirty dollars per ton, malt-sprouts, ten cents 
per two busbel bag, field pumpkins five dollars per 
ton, mangold-wurzels ten dollars per ton. Milk sells 
for twenty cents a gallon. The cheapest food in 
the above list is the malt-sprouts; I am paying 
twenty-four cents per bag for them—or twelve 
cents per bushel of forty quarts. Brewers’ grains 
are the same price, and many milkmen prefer them 
to malt-sprouts. This is because they are thoroughly 
cooked and full of water and the cows eat them 
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more greedily than the dry malt-sprouts. The lat- 
ter weigh about twenty-four pounds per bushel and 
cost, therefore, here, about ten dollars per ton. 
For sheep there is no better food. For cows and 
pigs we soak them twenty-six hours in water, but 
feed them dry to the sheep. At the above prices, 
the most profitable crop to grow would be mangold- 
wurzels. When wheat sells for less than corn and 
no more than shorts, I should feed wheat. If 
boiled until it bursts open, it is capital food for 
milch cows. 





I have not had a single case of goitre in Jambs 
for many years. Ido not know that there is any 
cure for it. Iam inclined to think it is the result 
largely of general debility, caused in many cases 
by keeping the sheep in close, damp cellars or barns. 
A French book on sheep says it is caused by the 
“humidity of the habitations.’? In the manage- 
ment of sheep there is no one point of greater im- 
portance than fresh air, and a dry place to lie 
down. Too much damp straw under foot is spe- 
cially objectionable. Sheep like a little clean straw 
scattered on the shed every day. Stirup the soiled 
bedding and then spread evenly half an inch or so 
of fresh straw on top. The sheep will lie down and 
you will see how much they enjoy it. Lambing 
time, if everything goes well, is of special interest 
and pleasure, but if things go wrong the shepherd 
will need all his patience and experience. I have 
been through it all, aud I wish I could drop a hint 
that would be useful, but hardly know what to say. 
There is one thing to be specially guarded against, 
and that is impatience. In valuable flocks cf sheep, 
of course the owner or shepherd will rarely let one, 
two or three hours go past without seeing that his 
attendance is not required. He will want to be on 
hand, but as a rule the less he does, except ata 
critical moment, the better. Forethought, due 
preparation, constant watchfulness, anda masterly 
inactivity, combined with intelligent promptness, 
are the desirable requisites. We frequently ‘ slop”’ 
our ewes after lambing, just as we do cows. Bran 
and oat-meal or corn-meal, or oil-cake meal, makes 
an excellent slop, say half and half, giving from one 


| totwo pounds of the mixture to each sheep per 


day, according to the size of the ewe. Of course, 
if you have plenty of roots, slops are not needed, 
but the hard oats, or corn, or oil-cake should not 
be omitted. Farmers should raise more roots for 
their live stock. All hoed crops aid in improving 
the condition of the land. 

A common error is in feeding too much fora few 
days after lambing and not enough later, when the 
lambs get larger and need more milk. Some of 
our writers, following English authorities, caution 
us against feeding too many roots. This is entirely 
unnecessary. We are ia no danger of feeding too 
many. I would let any one give my sheep half a 
bushel of mangolds each per day through March 
and April, and after that all the sheep caneat. We 
do not feed half this amount—for the simple rea- 
son that we have not roots enough—and so it is, I 
imagine, with others. I feed roots to my sheep all 
winter. They are worth more in March, April, and 
May than at any other season, They increase the 
flow of milk, and as soon as the lambs commence 
to eat they are just what they want—cut up into 
thin slices or fingers. Of course, a little oat, or 
oil-cake meal, about all they will eat, sprinkled cn 
the sliced mangolds or turnips, is a desirable addi- 
tion. The real secret of raising good lambs is yood 
care, and liberal and regular feeding. Cold weather, 
if kept dry and sheltered from storms, will not 
hurt them. But they must have plenty to eat. 
‘¢ Plenty to eat,” said the Doctor, ‘‘why not? We 
talk of over-production. Good, fat lambs in May, 
June and July is an expensive luxury, and good 
meats of all kinds gets higher and higher. Why 
can’t farmers give the sheep and lambs plenty to 
eat ?’—‘‘ Because it does not pay,’ said the Dea- 
cov.—*‘ And it does not pay,”’ said I, ‘‘ because we 
do not keep the right kind of sheep or take proper 
care of them—one or both. Principally, however, 
because we do not feed high enough. We want: 
better grass in summer, and more grain or oil- 
cake in winter, to make sheep-raising profitable. 
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Charles Downing. 
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Mr. Charles Downing, who died at Newburgh, 
New York,on the 18th of January last, in his eighty- 
third year, was the eldest of the three sons of 
Samuel Downing, anurseryman at Newburgh. The 
youngest of the sons was Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing, born in 1815. He was one of the earliest of 
our landscape gardeners, and his writings upon 
matters relating to his profession are still held in 
in high esteem. He met a sudden death on the 
steamer Henry Clay, in 1852. The second son was 
George Washington Downing, 
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ago he was injured by a New York street car, from 
the effects of which he never fully recovered. The 
protrait we here give of him is the best represen- 
tation we have seen. A photograph of him, for 
which the face must be in repose, has a look of 
sternness which was far from being characteristic. 
If we were to express the character of Charles 
Downing in a single word, it would be—Integrity. 
‘*One could not be in Charles Downing’s society, 
even for a brief time, without feeling that he was 
in the presence of a Christian gentleman,”’ said 
one of his neighbors to us, in speaking of him 








good treatment, milch cows in particular do so, and 
should always be treated kindly, and even petted. 
They will very soon learn to recognize those who 
are kind to them, will take from the hand almost. 
everything in the way of food, and seem to relish 
whatever is offered, simply because it is given by 
a known friend. The writer has often seen pet. 
cows eat bread, pies, lettuce, tomatoes, and other 
things from the the table, and even drink sour 
milk, when offered by a recognized friend. Cows. 
should always be milked by some one who is natu- 
rally kind and gentle, and, so far as may be, by the 
same person—never by any one 
who is excitable, peevish or im- 





born in 1804. He was a success- 
ful practising physician in New 
York City, where he died in 1846. 
Charles Downing was brought up 
in his father’s nursery, and after- 
wards carried on the business him- 
self, It is not unusual for persoas 
to declare that when they have 
accumulated a given sum they 
will retire from business and enjoy 
their fortune. Charles Downing 
was the only one we ever knew to 
keep this resolution, In 1867, 
thinking that he had acquired a 
competence, a very modest sum it 
was, he gave up business, but uot 
to enter upon a life of leisure. 
His grounds, a short distance from 
the city of Newburgh, and direct- 
ly upon the banks of the Hudson, 
were devoted to testing fruits and 
the rectification of nomenclature. 
This most important experimental 
garden was kept up at his own 
expense, and mainly cared for by 
his own hands, while the results 
were freely given to the general 
fund of pomological knowledge. 
That his tests of new fruits should 
be entirely disconnected from 
any personal considerations, Mr. 
Downing could not be induced to 
sell ¢ither fruit or plants. The 
writer recollects that a member of 
his fainily, seeing great quantities 
of currants going to waste, pick- 
ed and sold them. Though the 
returns were given to a hospital 
fund, Mr. Downing was greatly 
displeased that his rule to sell 
nothing from his grounds should 








patient. Cows harshly treated 
often become unmanageable, 
while those kindly treated will be 
tame and gentle, and will not be 
likely to stray off from home or 
stay long away from it. Cattle 
should be supplied with plenty of 
water, both winter and summer. 
If they get their supply from a 
brook or spring, see that it does. 
not freeze over in winter or run 
dry insummer. In cold weather, 
milch cows should be supplied 
daily with water slightly warm, as: 
this will increase the flow of 
milk. For summer use, the near- 
est spring should be dug out two. 
feet deep, and walled with stone 
or wood. A small pond may be 
dug out, or a substantial dam 
made across a ravine, which will 
retain a sufficient quantity of 
water. Where neither of these | 
plans is practicable, a well must. 
be provided. Supply cattle with 
salt about once a week, Cattle 
should, by all means, be provided 
with comfortable shelter during 
cold weather. It is poor economy 
to keep cattle without shelter, for 
they will require a good deal more 
food; and even then, will not 
come out in spring in good con- 
dition, but will be very apt to he 
lousy. A comfortable temporary 
shelter may be made on the 
south side of a straw-stack, by 
setting stout forks deep in the 
ground, arranging rails or poles. 
on them, and covering with 








have been broken. His care in 
testing fruits and at once record- 
ing his observations was known 
to all pomologists, while his cau- 
tion in giving an opinion as to the value of a new 
variety gave great weight to his judgment. The 
verdict ‘‘ very promising,’’ for a new fruit, coming 
from him, was of greater value than extravagant 
praise from those who laud every new thing. 
Downing’s “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America ” 
remains as a splendid monument to the industry of 


this indefatigable worker. This work was originally | 
a small volume by A. J. Downing, who was largely | 


aided by the extended and accurate knowledge of 


Charles. After the death of the former, his brother | 
prepared several successive editions, enlarging the | 


work to many times its original size. Though the 


work of Andrew J. formed but a small share of | 
the volume, his brother modestly and reverently | 
| very nutritious food for cattle, but as most farmers 


retained ‘‘ By A. J. Downing ’’ upon the title page. 
Charles Downing was a prominent member of the 
American Pomological Society and one of its Vice- 
Presidents. An excessive diffidence, which he 
could by no effort overcome, prevented him from 
being a fluent speaker. At the meetings of the 
Society it has been interesting to notice, after those 
who are voluble on all occasions,and who think their 
opinion of importance, have sufficiently obscured 
asubject, that a dozen words from Charles Dow.:ing 
would decide the matter and end the debate. Mr. 
Downing’s writings for the press were comparative- 


ly few, and these were mainly to correct errors of | 


others. In person, Mr. Downing was slender and for 
many years he was in delicate health. Two winters 
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after his death. The passing away of a life so un- 
selfish, so upright, has indeed left the world poorer. 
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An Old Farmer’s Experience with Cattle. 


aa 


The farmer wants to know, not so much what is 
absolutely the best feed, but what is most ‘eco- 
nomical—something good ana substantial, and 
not too expensive, which he can raise on the farm. 
Corn fodder, when properly cured and stored, 
makes good feed, but if it is left in the field, or 
long exposed to the weather, it is scarcely worth 
the labor of cutting and shocking, particularly if 
the weather has been wet. Wheat straw is not 


raise wheat, it is a good plan to have plenty of 
straw well stacked, to which cattle, during winter, 
may have free access, and let them eat what they 
will. About the best and cheapest feed for cattle 
is good Timothy hay, with occasional feeds of corn. 
Clover hay may be fed to cattle with good advan- 
tage. Turnips and pumpkins, where they can be 
successfully raised, make good feed for fall and 
early winter. Potatoes, either raw or cooked, make 
good feed, and the small ones cannot be used to 
better advantage than by feeding them to cattle. 
Potato and apple peelings mixed with bran or meal, 
make good feed, particularly for milch cows. 
Cattle, as well as other farm animals, appreciate 





straw. Good substantial shelter 
should be provided at the earliest. 
convenience. Young calves, dur- 
ing the first six or eight weeks, 
should get all the milk they can use, for if they 
are “stinted,” they will be sure to be “ stunted,” 
and never become thrifty afterward. It is not best. 
to let a calf run with the mother, but it should be 
let in to her morning and evening. Cows should 
be milked perfectly clean at each milking. In buy- 
ing a cow, it is an important point to know if she 
has been milked regularly and clean, and how long 
before calving she has been allowed to go dry. 
From four to six weeks before calving is the 
proper time to discontinue milking. Omit a milk- 
ing frequently at first, seven or eight weeks before- 
calving; then milk once a day for a week or so, 
after which discontinue altogether. Cattle, if 
properly taken care of, are not liable to contract 
any disease. When troubled with lice, a strong 
decoction of tobacco is an effective remedy. 








CHarcoaL Dust For Pouttry Hovuses.—Mr, T. 
J. McDaniel, York Uo., Me., writes us: After an ex- 
perience of many years in the breeding of common: 
and thoroughbred poultry, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing better for the walls of 
henneries, than a filling of charcoal dust between _ 
the outside and inside boardings. The boards of the 
siding need not be matched, or tongue-and-grooved, 
but well seasoned and jointed, then what. little air 
gets through, brings those antiseptic qualities. so 
much needed, especially during warm weather. 
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An Octagonal Barn. 


eo 

The barn shown in figures 1 to 6, is octagonal, 
~with awing. There is a central square, a, a, a, a, 
(fig. 2), twenty feet on a side. It is sixteen feet 
from each of these central posts, to the eight out- 
«side corners. The wing 
extends ten feet from the 
main part, and is twenty- 
eight feet wide. The north 
side of the barn rests upon 
-astone wall, the remaining 
portion being supported by 
stone posts. A basement 
fig. 3), is used for stables 
and 4 root-cellar. The cattle 
stand ina circle facing the 
cutting-room in the center. 
‘The distance from the sides 
of the barn, to the drop be- 
hind the cows, is four feet, 
and to the stanchions nine 























feet long. These are a foot square up ‘to the sec- 
ond floor, where there is an offset of two inches 
to receive the sills. The frame-work of the barn 
is seen in figure 5. Iron straps, shown in figure 6, 
are employed to fasten the sills and plates. The 
cost of the barn here given, recently built by 
J. R. McBurney, Washington Co., Pa., was about 
eighteen hundred dollars for materials and labor. 
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Among the Farmers of Louisiana. 
> 


I have been very much interested in my inter- 
views with farmers and ‘‘truck’’ raisers who visit 
the Exposition. Asa rule they are listless, dead- 
and-alive people, the women being by far the most 
wide-awake. I judge the people to whom I refer 
are small landholders who do very little work with 
their own hands, but employ a few laborers at low 
wages to ‘‘make’’ their corn and cotton. The 
large planters who tarm thousands of acres are a 
very different class. The small farmers are not 
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F ig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF AN OCTAGONAL BARN. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


feet. There is room for thirty-two cows and a box- 
stall. Asmall feed-box stands in the cutting-room, 
and by means of spouts, isreplenished from the 
granary above. The root-cellar under the wing is 
surrounded on three sides by a stone wall, and has a 
<apacity of one thousand bushels. A stairway Jeads 
to the first floor (fig. 2). On each side of this floor is 
a bay for hay. There are five granaries, each holding 
two hundred and fifty bushels. Above the root- 
ellar is a wagon shed, through whieh is a drive- 
‘way. The second or main floor (fig. 4), is the same 
ize as the first, with the addition of the wing. {[t 
4s conveniently arranged for mowing away hay, 





Fig. 2.—rIRST FLOOR. 
g, ete. The roots are carted into the barn 
pe the cellar. The frame of the 
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readers, they know little of the world beyond the 
limits of their own State, and a few of them are 
glad of the opportunity afforded by the Exposition 
to bring their families thus in contact with the 
great unknown world of agriculture, art and know]- 
edge of all kinds. They are surprised at the ex- 
cellence and variety of kinds of corn shown from 
New Jersey, and invariably beg hard for some of 
the large ears of the ‘‘ Chester Co. Mammoth,” or 
some other equally large yellow dent corn. Like 
some Others they judge of the value of a variety of 
corn by the size and length of the ears, and they 
listen with incredulity to me when I tell them that 






Fig. 3.—BASEMENT. 


our best farmers prefer generally a smaller eared 
variety, like the ‘“‘ Leaming,”’ for example. I have 
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ing sel -corn, Which I hope will be of use to those 
well meaning people who are so greatly behind the 
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Fig. 5.—METHOD OF FRAMING. 


times in matters of their own vocation. The fact 
is, very few farmers select seed-corn to suit me. 

It is a poor plan to take seed-corn from the bin, 
or even save it at husking time. It ought to be 
selected just when the kernels are hardening, about 
the first of September. Then, in passing through 
the field, one can see where two ears are set upon 
one stalk, which should be of medium hight, leafy 
and erect, with ears well covered with husks, and 
well tipped out. Such ears, upon such stalks, par- 
ticularly the best ears on two-eared stalks, should 
have a string tied around them so that at the husk- 
ing they will be thrown out unhusked. This is no 
uncommon practice among corn growers who take 
pride in their own seed-corn. When it comes to 
husking there ought to be four times as many ears 
thrown out as will be sufficient for seed, and they 
will probably be a fine-looking lot, with few excep- 
tions. If the variety is a favorite, or a really good 
one, there will very likely be a sale for these ears 
at a good price for seed after the best shaped ones 
have been taken for home use. Which are the best ? 
First : The medium sized ones, because the large 
ones are monstrosities in a small way, and not so 
likely to reproduce themselves as to produce a diver- 
sity of ears, some large and some small. Second: 
The even-rowed ones, because irregularities in the 
rows indicate an unfixed type, ard a tendency to de- 
part from thetype. An eight-rowed corn should al- 
ways be eight-rowed, and eight-rowed throughout 
the ear; so with the ten, the twelve, sixteen, or 





Fig. 6.—METHOD OF FASTENING TIMBERS. 


twenty-rowed ears. Ten at the but, and eight at the 
tip, shows a wrong tendency, as already said, in the 
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Fig. 4.—SECOND FLOOR. 


matter of type ; besides, it shows an inclination to 
form big buts. Third: The buts must be small, 


had many an opportunity to give a lesson in select- | easy to break off from the stem and husks, yet not 
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weak and flabby, for those are as hard to break off 
as a leather thong. I have been into fields of corn 
to husk and had my hands blistered in a short time, 
on account of the size and toughness of the buts 
of the ears, while in other corn-fields the work of 
husking was a real pleasure, at least for a short 
Fourth: The cob must be small, straight 
and stiff. The size of the cub is easily known by 
the length of the kernel. When well-ripened corn 
dries on the ear, the cob shrinks more than the 
grain. Hence it holds the kernels firmly set, and the 
whole ear feels as stiff as an oak pin. If any well 
filled and well shaped ear of field-corn, having a 
reasonably small cob, be wrapped in a paper cone, 
so that the cone will closely fit the ear, and hold 
its form after the ear is drawn out, it will be found 
that the kernels, when shelled off, will more than 
fill the cone. The difference between ears of the 
same variety is considerable, and between varieties, 
‘very great. Ido not know why this is not a test 
of excellence which is applicable to every sort of 
field-corn. It holds good with Canada eight-rowed 
and with Western twenty-four-rowed, but not with 
sweet corn asarule. It is approaching corn-plant- 
ing time, and farmers have plenty of opportunity 
to overhaul their bins and select, at least, the most 
perfect ears. It is probably a fact that any system 
of selection followed upon the same farm with the 
same system of cultivation for a few years, will 
establish a variety of corn with fixed, or approxi- 
mately fixed qualities, which will essentially differ 
from other varieties. If we only knew enough we 
could probably after a while develope, each for 
himself, a variety which would be the very best pos- 
sible for the conditions under which it originated. 


time. 


Sweet Potatoes, 


New Jersey makes a beautiful exhibit of Sweet 
Potatoes, and they elicit the comment and approval 
of those who know a great deal more about sweet- 
potatoes than Ido. I find that preference is ordin- 
arily given to white-fleshed ones, and that these 
boil more mealy than do those having yellow flesh. 
This latter kind is called ‘“‘ yams’’ in New Orleans 
market, and they become, when part boiled and 
baked, or fried, partially gummy or glutinous and 
very sweet. In fact, if the cooking be long con- 
1inued, they become almost syrupy inside, and in 
this condition they are most enjoyed. I was 
fortunate in getting into conversation with an old 
sweet-potato grower and he described his method 
of handling his crop of this delicious esculent at 
harvest time. The plan is certainly worth trying 
and may prove worth continuing. At harvesting 
he piles his potatoes up in heaps of convenient 
size, say three to four feet high, and as steep as 
they will lie in pointed or ridged heaps. They are 


covered with vines, reeds or any other convenient 


rubbish, to prevent the earth coming directly upon 
the potatoes, and are then covered with a few inches 
of earth. They soon heat and sweat, and this 
process, the narrator thought, produced a radical 
change in the root, and that is the root of the 
matter, for whereas the yams so treated will cook 
sugary, those which are not heated in the pile will 
be mealy. He knew nothing of the theories of 
conversion of starch into gum, and dextrine, and 
grape sugar, but described a process and a result 
which (if I only knew was right) [ might descant 
learnedly upon. The chemistry of plants, and of 
the internal economy and wastefulness of plants 
and animals is so clear and so impressive that one 
is often tempted to get up a beautiful theory ona 
few facts, whereas a few more facts may knock the 
whole fine spun theory to pieces. So I am getting 
to love facts more and theories less all the time. 
Especialiy is this true when in almost every agri- 
cultural paper I take upI find some good fellow 
weaving a web, or digging a pit in which he will be 
sure to be caught one of these days. I say nothing 
agaiust theories well backed up and underlaid with 
facts, but give us the facts, and plenty of them, 
and let the theories come along by and by. 


About Oranges. 


Orange trees are of course a very interesting 
picture of the landscape of city yards. I can now 
well believe same of the stories of the enormous 





productiveness of orange groves, I certainly have 
rarely seen apples hang thicker, and with us apples 
are of all sizes on an over-laden tree. Not so with 
oranges. Few seem to touch one another, but they 
are very uniformly distributed over the trees, and 
all of wonderfully even size on the same tree, none 
being very small. I can hardly account for this, 
for the trees in town seem to have next to no care 
at all. There are two common varieties, the sweet 
and the bitter or sour, the latter being the highest 
colored, the hardiest, the most prolific, and on the 
whole the most ornamental, both in flower and fruit. 
Besides these, there are a number of cultivated 
varieties, and among them the little Mandarin 
orange, which to those who meet with it for the 
first time is a surprise and delight. It is quite small, 
in shape ‘an oblate spheroid,” as the geographies 
say about the World, witk a very thin, tough skin, 
easily und completely removed without a knife, 
leaving the translucent, highly colored pulp easily 
torn into segments, sprightly, sweet aud delicious. 
I was given a statement about oranges which of 
course I cannot verify, but presume to be true. 
Oranges are generally picked at Christmas time, 
but still are allowed to hang longer if desired, for 
they keep better on the trees than off. If, how- 
ever, they hang until the sap starts again in the 
spring, they plump up somewhat with new juice, 
but if allowed to do this, it injures the blooming 
of the tree and the subsequent crop. 


Fine Horses. 


There was a superb show of heavy horses, espe- 
cially of the Percherons, Normans, and Clydes. I 
never saw so many or finer horses of these breeds. 
A majority of the French breeds appear to be black, 
or very dark gray, and they are decidedly larger 
than any true Percherons 1 have ever seen. Still 
they were most excellent in form, in bone, in feet, 
and in spirit, and these are the voints which test 
the merits of a draft-horse. Endurance, wind and 
gait, no doubt all important in a trotter, may 
be almost ignored in the horse whose gait is a walk 
and whose endurance and wind are more tried by 
the amount of surplus fat he carries than by the 
load he draws. After all, the gait of a draft-horse 
is a very important consideration, and it is really a 
pity we see it tested so seldom. A horse witha 
naturally fast walk, if properly broken, keeps his 
long, swinging, easy step, even when drawing a 
moderate load, and saves hours of time, or miles of 
distance day after day. We always judge oxen by 
their walk, and horses should be tested in the same 
way. 1 have a pair of mares which have ulways 
out-walked anything on the road they have ever 
been near to. Up hill or on the level, it is all the 
same, and it is a great satisfaction. In fact, I have 
come to regard it as about the best thing that any 
one can say of a horse, that he is a fast walker. 
Besides the draft-horses, there is a grand show of 
Jack and Jenny asses, large animals, at least fifteen 
and a-half to sixteen hands high, strong limbed, 
muscular, solid fellows, with big heads and ears of 
course, but otherwise handsome. They are gen- 
erally black or dark brown, one or two were blue or 
‘*Maltese’’ colored. The ponies, Shetlands, or 
other very small ones, are quite a feature. They 
are beautifully and delicately formed, and exceed- 
ingly gentle and pretty,as usual. Besides these 
there are a few thoroughbreds, and a good many 
trotters of good pedigree. The weather is so wet 
and the ground so clayey that the track cannot be 
used, and we therefore have no opportunity of 
knowing how speedy these horses may be. W. 





Poultry Suggestions. 


SeLrctine, SELLING, Et0.—Before a fowl is sold, 
thirty of the best pullets are picked out, which, 
with the thirty pullets kept the previous winter, 
will make up the regular flock. The two-year-old 
hens should be sold in the spring, as soon as eggs be- 
come cheap; they sell better at that time than at any 
other. A hen has seen her best laying days when 
she has completed her second year. If eggs are 
the chief object in view, the cockerels and surplus 
pullets should be sold as early as possible. The pul- 








lets kept for winter layers should be well fed and 
brought to maturity as rapidly as possible, and they 
will begin laying in October, and if they are cared 
for as herein advised, will lay steadily all winter. 

TurKEYS.— Without a good wide range it will not 
pay to raise turkeys; they create trouble between 
neighbors. I have found that, when confined to a 
yard, one turkey will require as much food to bring 
it to maturity as will make forty pounds of pork 
on a well-bred pig. Where they can have extensive 
range they will pick up most of the food they 
require until autumn. The young are very delicate, 
and the hen must be ye until they are well 
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A TURKEY COOP, 


feathered and able to look out for themselves. The — 
engraving shows a good kind of turkey coop: Th 
same food recommended for chicks is suitable for 
turkeys. Two weeks before marketing, confine 
them in a small, clean. pen, and feed them all they 
will eat, not forgetting plenty of fresh water and 
gravel, and they will fatten up quickly and nicely. 

DvucKS AND GEESE are not only unprofitable, but 
also a nuisance, except where they can have access 
to astream or pond. With a pond or ccnstant 
stream to run to, they may be made quite profit- 
able, as they will nearly take care of themselves. 
The mother duck should be cooped, with plenty of 
water, until the little fellows get the fuil use of 
their legs, then turn her out. Rats, minks, and 
weasels are fond of them; make their coops and 
house rat-proof. Feed whole grains night and 
morning. Dacks and geese should have a house 
to themselves. Feed them in it-ata certain hour 
every evening, and they will quickly learn to be on 
time ; then close the entrance, There should be 
two or three openings for ventilation, two feet 
above the floor, covered with a wire screen. Keep 
the floor clean, and provide straw for their nests. 


Diseases..—If cared for, and they have clean, 
wholesome quarters and not crowded, poultry will 
always be healthy. If a fowl merely acts a little 
“cranky,” do nct imagine that it is sick, and com- 
mence stuffing it with drugs’; simply remove it to 
a pen some distance from the flock, and let it alone 
afew days. If it proves to be very sick, chop off 
its head and burn it. For cholera, a strong solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, given three times a 
day, in teaspoonful doses, is probably the best 
remedy we have. For gapes, dip a feather in tur- 
pentine, and insert it into the windpipe. One ap- 
plication will generally cure; two are sometimes 
necessary. Dip scaly legs in kerosene two or three 
times. A little sulphur mixed with the food ones 
a week in winter, prevents packing: of the crop, and 
irregularities of the bowels, caused by over-eating, 
and the constant production of eggs. Gravel and 
coarse sand are necessary for the digestion of food. 
Crushed bones, old plaster, lime, etc., are neces- 
sary for the formation of egg-shells.. Cayenne pep- 
per in small quantities, mixed with, the food oc- — 
casionally during the winter, promotes egg-laying. 

Fifty hens will eat and trample down half as 
much grass, if yarded upon it, as will keep a cow. 
A coop of small chicks in the garden will destroy 
an enormous number of bugs and worms. Do not 
permit your poultry to forage upon your neighbor's 
farm; it isa mean, contemptible trick, and often 
practised by men who would resent it if accused of 
petty thievery. Ducks and geese prefer to have 
their nests on the ground; some will not lay any- 
where else. Place their nests in rows along ¢ 
side of the house, and separate them Bet 
board partitions. 
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A Windy Day in March. 
—<> 


No portion of the year so tries the cheerful 
temper of the farmer as does the month of March. 
From childhood he has been told, and the almanacs 
have repeated it in his maturer years, that spring 
begins with March. This idea has become s0 firmly 
fixed that successive yearly disappointments have 
not dislodged it, but as each succeeding March 
comes round, he feels that it should bring spring 
weather and spring work. We are apt to think 
with something akin to envy, of the English farm- 
er, whose weather comes true to the almanac, 
and whose spring, if it does not begin in March, is 
not deferred until May, but borrows the later days 





of February. Even in the generally genial climate 

of England, March is proverbially a blustering and 

uncertain month. Even in our era the Anglo- 
“Saxons had in their language names for March 

which meant “rugged month,’ and “stormy 

month.’’ These people believed that March had 

borrowed three days from April, and expressed the 

character of these days in a proverb, which is said 

_ to be still in use by the rustics in parts of England 
and Scotland, It said of these three borrowed days: 
“ The first it shall be wind and weet ; 

The next it shall be snow and sleet ; 

‘The third it shall be sic a freeze, 

Shall gar the birds stick to the trees.” 
- With us, in some years, this ancient description 
its last three days will apply to all the others 
precede them.’ The thoughtful farmer will 
patiently endure the bluster of the month, 
of the part these uncomfortable winds 

ting his lands forthe plow. A March 
lly a drying one, and it takes up 


ristar aie ey = melting snows with an aston- 
These winds are even fertilizing 




















his fields. As they rapidly remove the water its 
the surface, more comes up from below by capillary 
attraction, bringing with it the plant-food it holds 
in solution ; as this in turn is evaporated, whatever 
it contains is left in the soil, within reach of the roots 
of the crops. It isa mistake to fret about the 
weather. However disagreeable it may be, if we 
look with believing eyes we can see that every 
dispensation of Nature is ever working for our good. 





Spring Winds and Colds, 


Our early spring weather is peculiarly trying to 
delicate persons, and no one who has any affection 
of the chest, or bronchial tubes, should expose 


STORMY MARCH. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


himself to high winds, especially those that blow 
from the north or east. Asa rule, still, cold weather 
will néver hurt anyone, if properly clothed, but if 
moderate weather is accompanied by cold winds, 
then beware. Nervous people will usually find 
a headache, aud gencral depression of the whole sys- 
tem, to be the result of a walk on a cold,damp, windy 
day. Butthere are many whose business calls them 
out in all weathers, and to these we would say, 
take the greatest pains to tone up the system so as 
to resist cold, and protect the body against sudden 
changes. Chest-protectors of silk, chamois skin, 
or even layers of newspapers, should be worn both 
back and front, for the lungs lie nearer the shoulders 
than the chest. The food should be plentiful, 
warm, and nourishing, but donot err on the side of 
eating too much. It is the food which is digested 
that supports life. It is a. good plan, too, to dash 
the neck, chest, and arms, every morning with cold 
water, rubbing them vigorously afterward, with a 
rough towel dipped in alcohol. Hot baths should 
only be taken at night, and cold ones in the morn- 
ing. When a creepy, chilly sensation is felt, and 
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may first Apne of a = appear, een or pana 
drops of camphor on a lump of sugar, or in water, 
will often produce a reaction, and frequently ward 
off the threatened attack. Healthful sleep is Na- 
ture’s great restorer, and this should always be 
procured, but by rational means alone ; narcotics, 
except in extreme cases, are always to be avoided. 
A biscuit, a bowl of oat-meal porridge, or glass of 
warm milk, taken on retiring, will aid in drawing the 
blood from the brain, and produce sweet, healthy 
drowsiness. Bedrooms should be well ventilated 
and comfortable, and the bed-clothes warm, but 
not heavy. It is said that colds are often contracted 
in bed, and those with weak chests will do well to 
wear the lung-protector at night, as well as by day,, 








as the portion of the frame most frequently un- 
protected is that between the shoulder blades. 
Many wrap up well in bed, but leave this ‘ door $e 
open for insidious disease tocreep in. A. C. SAGE 
2 se ‘sa 

CHANGE THE SEED.—The following is a very 
instructive illustration of the importance of the 
change of seed. The contrast is between the 
use of seed-oats grown with a different soil 
and climate, and those raised upon the same 
farm. The conditions of the growth of the 
two crops were the same. The former or im- 
ported oats produced forty-six bushels per acre, 
weighing forty-three pounds to the bushel, while 
the home-raised oats yielded twenty-four bushels, 
weighing thirty-two pounds per bushel. The 
amount per acre of flesh-forming matter was one 
hundred and fifty-one and a half pounds and forty 
pounds respectively, and the fat and heat-producing 
constituents weighed twelve hundred and fifty three 
pounds and four hundred and ninety and a quar- 
ter pounds. In short, the change of seed in this in- 
stance increased the yield of oats nearly three-fold. 
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Food for Plants on Southern Farms. 
_> 
Formerly the farmer ‘‘ manured the ground ”’ to 
increase its productiveness. He had a vague idea 
that animal manures possessed some mysterious 
power of increasing his crops, and that vegetation 
returned to the soil increased its productiveness. 
Liebig, through his discovery of the means of ren- 
dering the phosphoric acid in bone phosphate of 
lime soluble in water, furnished the key which un- 
locked the mystery of feeding, or the fertilizing of 
plants, while Pratt, by the discovery of the phos- 
phate beds of South Carolina, uncovered the hid- 
den treasures of a world’s supply, and rescued 
millions of acres of land from hopeless abandon- 
ment. We no longer, as formerly, grope in the 
dark in the use of manures. Knowing the needs 
of our different cultivated plants, as to the kind of 
food they require, we ask the soil to be cultivated 
which of the elements of plant food it lacks, and 
supply those needed in the proportions required. 
The stock-raiser observes his cattle while feed- 
ing, and learns the kinds of herbage preferred by 
them, and by supplying different foods in varying 
quantities and proportions, learns the feeding ratio 
which gives the best results. While we cannot see 
the plants feed, and thus learn their choice, we 
can, with equal certainty, by reasoning from the 
relations between cause and effect, determine, not 
only the kiuds of food preferred by plants, but can 
learn the sources from which they prefer to derive 
a particular element. To illustrate: There are 
various commercial sources from which nitrogen, 
in the form of ammonia, may be artificially sup- 
plied to plants. We may procure it from nitrate 
of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, from fish-scrap or 
dried blood, or we may supply it in cotton-seed 
meal. We thus have the choice of the three 
kingdoms of nature as sources of supply. Shall 
we supply that which costs least, or shall we con- 
sult the plant as to its preference? Both questions 
should be considered together. By comparing the 
units of ammonia in each with the cost, we can 
very easily determine the commercial value of 
each. But how shall each farmer determine for 
himself the preference of the plant? Very easily 
thus: Let him apply the same number of units of 
ammonia from each source, to equal plats on which 
all other conditions as to fertilizing, kind of plants, 
etc., and also the natural strength of soil are iden- 
tical, the only differential factor being that involv- 
ing the question at issue. The reply made in the 
growth and fruitage of the plants on the different 
plats will answer the inquiry as to the preference 
of the plant in that locality, for that particular 
soil, under those peculiar climatic influences. The 
results claimed, however, by Lawes and Gilbert in 
England, Mr. George Ville in France, or Prof. At- 
water in Connecticut, cannot be accepted as relia- 
ble in Alabama. Nor will answers obtained on the 
orange sands of Alabama, prove reliable guides to 
the cultivator of the cretaceous prairie lands of the 
same State. What, then, is the farmer to do when 
doctors differ so widely? Shall he conclude that 
none of the results are valuable? By no means. 
If he is similarly situated with any one of the 
doctors, as regards soil, climate, and the kind of 
plants cultivated, he may accept his conclusions as 
valuable guides to himself. If not, let him ask 
some questions of his own soils and plants, and 
take their answers as his guide. It is wasteful to 
apply phosphorie acid to a soil already well sup- 
plied with this substance. If the soil is abundantly 
supplied with potash, to make an artificial applica- 
tion of that element would be ‘“ carrying coals to 
Neweastle.’’ If a soil is filled with humus, which 
is constantly producing ammonia as a result of its 
decomposition, it would be a waste of money to 
purchase this most costly element of plant food. 
But how is the farmer to Jearn what his soil 
already contains in a condition available as food 
for the plants he cultivates, and how ascertain its 
deficiencies? The process is very simple, and not 
new. Phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen are 
the only substances now usually applied for the 
purpose of feeding plants. To ascertain, therefore, 
whether a particular soil needs onc or all of these, 

















let the owner select an acre which, as nearly as 
possible, represents his land in character and 
quality, and lying as level as practicable. Having 
divided this acre into ten equal parts or plats, let 
him treat them as follows: 

Plant plat No. 1 without manure of any kind. 

Plant No. 2,.and fertilize it with twenty pounds 
acid phosphate, containing no potash or nitrogen. 

Plant No. 3, and apply twenty pounds kainite 
(potash salt), to the plat. © 

Plant No. 4, and apply twenty pounds cotton- 
seed meal, or ten pounds of dried blood. 

Plant No. 5, and leave it without a fertilizer. 

Plant No. 6, and apply twenty pounds acid phos- 
phate and twenty pounds of kainite. 

Plant No. 7, and apply twenty pounds acid phos- 
phate and twenty pounds of cotton-seed meal, or 
ten pounds of dried blood. 

Plant No. 8, and apply twenty pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, or ten pounds of dried blood, or twenty 
pounds of kainite. 

Plant No. 9, and apply twenty pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, or ten pounds of dried blood, or twenty 
pounds of acid phosphate, or the same of kainite. 

Plant No. 10 without fertilizing it. 

Gather the products of the plats separately, and 
the results will indicate whether the soil needs 
phosphoric acid, potash, or nitrogen, any two, or 
all three of the substances. No farmer or planter 
should invest largely in commercial fertilizers 
without asking his soil, in some such manner as 
that suggested above, what it needs. 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER.—No mistake can be 
made in using the following cheap compost, which 
ordinarily need not cost more than ten dollars per 
ton. This furnishes a complete manure, suitable 
for the growth of all crops to which it has so far 
been applied. It contains every element of plant 
food, and in a judicious ratio for the nourishment 
of our cultivated plants. The writer has used it 
for fifteen years with uniformly satisfactory results, 
both as to economy and largely increased produc- 
tion. On the cotton plantation, the following in- 
gredients are used for one ton, viz.: Seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of cotton-seed, seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of stable manure, five hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate. 

If cotton-seed cannot be obtained, the following 
may be used: One thousand pounds of stable 
manure, five hundred pounds of cotton-seed meal, 
five hundred pounds of acid phosphate. 

These ingredients are to be thoroughly mixed 
and thrown into a heap, under shelter, Use water 
very freely while mixing, to induce thorough fer- 
mentation, and yet prevent fire-fanging. In six 
weeks it will be ready for use. From three to five 
hundred pounds may be applied in the drill, or 
from five hundred to five thousand pounds may be 
applied broadcast: No planter in the Cotton States 
should invest a dollar in commercial fertilizers, 
other than acid phosphate, until he has exhausted 
his supply of stable manure and cotton-seed in pre- 
paring this compost. J. 8. NEwMAN, 





The Farmer's Hot-bed. 


—<—-—. 

Unless you can give it proper attention, a hot- 
bed is quite sure to Jead to disappointment. There 
is usually more danger that the plants will be 
injured by over-heating than by being chilled. Just 
at the time when the farm work presses most, the 
hot-bed is likely to suffer. As a general thing, the 
best hot-bed to supply the farm garden is the 
kitchen window. We have heretofore described 
the making of boxes to fit the window. These may 
be of a length equal to the width of the window, a 
foot wide and three inches deep. Those who have 
not sufficient faith in the utility of such boxes, 
should make a trial of any boxes that may be at 
hand or procured at the store. They need not be 
over three inches deep. Fill with good, light soil, 
and for a trial sow early cabbage seed. When the 
cabbage plants are up and growing, do not coddle 
them too much. On a warm, mild day, set the box 
outside in a sheltered place. It is weil to have a 
second box of soil to transplant to. Thin the seed- 
lings so that those which remain in the box will 








stand an inch apart each way, and set out those 
that have been taken up in thinning, in another 
box, the same distance apart. As the time ap- 
proaches when it will be safe to set out the plants, 
expose them all the more ; setting them out earlier 
and leaving them later. The more room the plants 
can have in the box, the larger they will grow. 
Another box should be prepared for tomatoes. 
Sow the seeds about six weeks before the time for 
planting out. If the tomatoes can be set singly in 
pots, or in some substitute for pots, fine, large, 
stocky plants may be raised. A single trial with 
plants in the kitchen window will lead to preparing 
boxes to best economize room, and to providing 
proper soil in the cellar or elsewhere. We particu- 
larize the kitchen window, as the atmosphere is 
likely to be moist, and the plants will be where 
they are constantly in sight, and can receive proper 
attention. Of course they must be watered as they 
need it, and have air when it is not too cold outside. 


a 


How to Set Up a Leach. 


It is more economical to make the common soap 
used at home than to buy it. The basis of good soap 
is good lye ; and to have this, good ashes must be 
properly leached. The ashes of hard woods are best, 
those of hickory being preferred to all others, Ashes 
must be kept dry while they are accumulating. So’ 
many fires result from ashes, that we would ree- 
ommend keeping them ina tightly-eovered box, 
in an insolated position not far from the house, 








and that the box be always out of, and away from all 
buildings. An excellent leach is shown in the en- 
graving. A trough is made by hollowing out a log, 
or by nailing planks together. It is open at one 
end. The length of the trough, from the inside of 
the closed end, is five feet. Itis six inches wide at 
the top, three at the bottom, and six inches deep. 
Whether made from a log or with plank, hard wood 
should be selected. It is placed upon two rocks, 
or blocks, which raise it a foot from the ground, 
the open end being slightly the lowest. Set four 
forked stakes in the ground, at the corners of a 
five-foot square, the forks being four feet above 
the ground. Lay two poles in the forks, and cross- 
poles on top of these, and pin them together, to 
make a frame five feet square. The sides and ends 
of the leach are made of boards, inserting one end 
in the trough, and leaning the other against the 
frame. If it is desired to leach a large quantity of 
ashes (the more ashes the better lye), the boards 
can project a foot or more above the frame. Form- 
ing the sides is easy, but to form the ends is less 
so. The manner in which the end boards are cut 
and arranged, is shown in the engraving. If: pos- 
sible, use boards of hard wood. The leach is now 
ready for the ashes. Cut small, straight brush, 
and lay it along the bottom of the leach, where it 
should form a layer three inches thick. Over the 
brush place a two-inch layer of coarse straw. Next 
carefully throw in a few shovelfuls of ashes. With 
a sprinkler or dipper dampen the ashes until they 
will compact well, after which, pound them down 
solid with a post-hole tamper, or a maul. Much of 
the value of the leach depends upon the ashes 
being thoroughly compacted, therefore add a few 
at a time. When compacted, each layer should 
not be more than three inches thick. Keep the 
ashes hollowed in the middle; when finished, 
this hollow should hold from three to six buckets 
of water. Add a good roof, and the leach is done, 
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A Cottage Costing $2,600, 
W. KING, ARCHITECT. 
a 

Figures 1, 2 and 8 represent a conveniently arranged 
six-room cottage, which in style may be termed an Amer- 
ican adaptation of a Swiss chalet. Its characteristic fea- 
tures are the low-pitched roof, wide projection 6f cor- 
nices, details of open timber-work, finials, dormer wir- 
dows, and brackets. It differs from the original in the 
use of slates and shingles for covering the roofs and side 
walls of the second story, but by a proper selection of 
colors in painting, the effect is made very p!easing, Al- 
though quite in contrast to the so- 
called Queen Anne cottages, we believe 
that this style is destined to become 
popniar. The first story is nine feet 
six inches in hight, and the second 
nine feet, all in the clear. Thereisa 
cellar under the kitchen and hall, seven 
feet deep in the clear, with a concrete 
floor three inches in thickness, with 
outeide steps, and inside plank stairs. 
The footings of foundation walls and 
chimneys are of large flat stones, 
bedded in cement, and leveled to re- 
ceive the brick-work. The foundation 
walls, piers, and chimney shafts to the 
roof, are of hard-burned brick. The 
fire-places, and the chimney-shafts 
above the roof, are of pressed brick, 
laid in cement-mortar,stained red where 
exposed to view. All flues are built 
separate, and continuous to the tops of 
the chimneys. Each chimney has a blue stone cap, four 
inches in thickness in one piece, with holes cut through 
the fall size of flues. Shect-iron thimbles with suitable 
covers, are provided, and properly set in the brick-work 
where required. Glazed tile hearths, supported on brick 
trimmer-arches, are laid in the parlor and dining room. 
Ornamental brass fenders and grates for burning coal, are 
setin the fire-places. The cellar walls are white-washed, 
and the ceiling lathed and plastered one coat. The sides 
and ceilings of all other rooms and closets are hard- 
finished on two coats of brown mortar, and well-seasoned, 
sound spruce lath. A soffit, with rule-joint corners, is 
finished across the opening of the bay window. The frame 
is of well-seasoned spruce timber, of the following sizes : 


Ge. 4 ts, by a Girders, . basement, 6 by 8in. 
y 6 in. Rafters, 8 by 6 in. 

Plates, 4 by 6 Hip and ‘valley rafters, 
Girths, 4by cn in. 8by 

Floo first and second Veranda sills, 8 by 8 in. 

stories, 8 by 9 in. ms, 2 by 8 in 
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centers, and the angles of all partitions are 
: together, to prevent the cracking of 
. Es ch tier of beams has one row of double cross- 





bridging, firmly nailed in the center of the widest span. 
The studding is doubled about doors and windows; the 
partitions trussed where required. Inside partitions have 
suitable caps and sills. Cellar windows have stone sills. 
The sashes are of one and one-halfinch white pine, 
glazed with single-thick American glass, The window 
frames above the cellar have one and one-cighth inch 
jambs, two-inch rebated sills,and one and one-eighth 
inch blind-hanging stiles. The sashes in the hall win- 
dows are giazed with tinted and hammered cathedral 
glass; the attic windows, with single-thick American 
glass. All other windows are glazed with best quality 
| double-thick American glass, The sashes are of clear 








1.—EXTERIOR OF MODIFIED SWISS COTTAGE. 


Fig. 


white pine, one and one-half inch thick, hung with 
loose-pin butts, in basement, hall, and attic. 
sash, balance with cast-iron weights, and brown hempen 
cord. Sash-locks, butts and fastenings are of Berlin 
bronze, except in the cellar and attic, which are of cast- 
iron, The roofs and sides of the building are sheathed 
with surfaced T & G spruce or hemlock, then covered 
with heavy resin-sized builder's felting paper. The 
walls of the first story are covered with five-inch clear 
W. P. beveled siding, laid four inches to the weather, 
the second story is shingled with XXX five by eighteen 
inch shingles, laid five and one-half inches to the weather. 
The shingles stained one coat with a mixture of linseed 
oiland burnt sienna, beforelaying. The roofs are covered 
with eight by sixteen black slates of the best quality, and 
fastened with galvanized iron nails. Gutters, valleys 
and leaders are of I. C. charcoal tin; hips and ridges 
of dormer, covered with zinc. The water table, belt 
courses, barge boards, finials, brackets, half timber work, 
crestings, corner boards, cornices, bay-window, out- 
riggers and mouldings, veranda posts, steps, lattice 
work and railings are all of well-seasoned white pine, 
made in accordance with detail drawings. The veran- 
da, or porch, has a level ceiling of narrow-beaded 
white pine, blind-nailed to the ceiling beams. The 
outside floors are of one and one-eighth by two and one 
half inch Norway pine, Jaid close, in white lead paint, 
and blind-nailed; stained and finished with two coats 
of best spar varnish. Kitchen floor and floors of halls 
are of kiln-dried, one and one-eighth by three-inch yel- 
low pine, tongued and grooved, well driven together, 
and blind-nailed to each bearing with flooring nails. 
The attic floors are of seven-eighth by four and one-half 
inch T, & G. spruce, kiln-dried. All other floors are of 
one and one-eighth by four and one-half inch white 
pine, T. & G., and blind-nailed to each bearing. 


The main stairs are of yellow pine, with square turned 
ash newels and ballusters, and moulded hand-rails. The 
stairs to cellar are of plank with plain pine rail, and 
door at the top. Architraves for the first story are four 
and one-half inches wide and one and one-eighth inch 
thick, moulded in the centre, with stamped corner, and 
moulded plinth blocks. Yellow pine is used in the 
hall and kitchen; white-wood and stained mahogany 
in parlor and dining room. Windows have moulded 
panel backs and base eight inches high, with mouldings 
and fillet. The kitchen is wainscoted three feet high, 
with narrow-beaded yellow pine; pantry fitted with 
four shelves, china closet to have four drawers below a 
broad shelf, and small paneled doors above, hung and 
fitted with Berlin bronze-ware and brass locks. The 
kitchen sink is fitted with a one and one-half-inch maple 
drip-board, with doors underneath in the usual way. 
Mantels of wood in parlor and dining room, with pic- 
ture tile-facings, all finished, stained, varnished, and 
rubbed down smooth with pumice stone. Outside blinds 
to all windows of the first and second stories with 
patent fastenings, arranged to open and shut from the 
inside. The archilraves for the second story are four 
inches wide,stamped corner,and plain plinth blocks, base 
seven inches high, with mouldings. Each closet is fitted 
with one shelf, and one dozen japanued wardrobe hooks. 

_All doors-are five-paneled, and moulded both sides 





for all except the cellar and closet doors, which are 
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The outside doors are two 
inches thick, glazed as shown. All closet doors are one 
and one-fourth inch in thickness. All other doors are 
one and one-half inch thick, hung with loose joint, 
ecpper bronzed butts, and Berlin bronze roses, drops, 
aud escutcheons. Bronze knobs and fittings are for the 
front door, with bronze-faced mortise lock, night bolt 
and pass-key attachment. All other knobs of black 
porcelain, with brass-faced mortice Jocks, and Berlin 
bronze roses, drops, and escutcheon. 

All cupboard-caiches and fastenings in kitchen and 
dining room of Berlin bronze. A gong-bell with a bell- 
pull and all the required attachments is put in the front 
hall. A scuttle hole is built to reach 
the attic, and is furnished with a neat 
step-ladder of white pine. The 
shingles on the side walls of the second 
story are stained two coats with a 
mixture of linseed oil and burned 
sienna. All other outside wood-work 
is painted in two shades of brown 
—the body, a medium shade, with 
trimmings much darker; sash, black. 
All inside wood-work not painted has 
one coat of the Bridgeport wood- 
filler, then stained, varnisbed, and 
rubbed smooth; wood-work of second 
story has two coats of paint. A 
—- ceramic sink is provided for the kitch- 

~ en, and supplied with cold water from 
water works or cistern, as desired. 
The waste water passes through a lead 
pipe, which leads to a vitrified earthen 
drain, connecting with the street 
sewer or cess-pool. The loose earth is used in grading 
about the house. Gas piping is put in ready for attach- 
ing fixtures. he following is an estimate of the cost 
of erecting this cottage in the vicinity of New York; 
in many localities where labor and materials are cheaper, 
it can be built for much less. 


108 one Excavating, @ 30 cents 
,_... eee 
Tome laid, @ $16, sible 
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1,000 feet Pine Lumber. »Base, Water Table,etc.,@ 3c. 30 


paneled one side only. 
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By carrying up the extension at the rear of the kitchen, 
two stories in hight, space for a bath-room can be obtain- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


ed between the hall in the second story and the chamber 
above the kitchen. This additional convenience; finished 
in birch or yellow pine, with two coats of best varnish, 
rubbed smooth with pumice stone and oil, with planish- 
ed copper bath-tub, Zane’s water-closet, and all fixtures 
and plambing complete, cost about four hundred dollars. 
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Chat with Readers. 
> - 
Tobacco Seed.—R. F. De Vane, Cumberland Co., N.C. 
All the leading seedsmen in New York City, keep seeds of 


“Connecticut Seed Leaf ” Tobacco, which is the kind you 
want to experiment with in raising wrappers. 


The Purity of Lime.— W. F. Pool, Westmoreland Co., 
Pa.--Any lime that will answer for other purposes may be 
used on the land.—Absolute purity is of so little con- 
sequence, that it would not be worth while to go to the 
expense of having an analysis made of the limestone. 


Grass for a Maple Grove. — C. F: Gee, Somerset 
Co., Pa., wishes to convert his sugar orchard into a pasture, 
and asks what is the best grass for the purpose. If, as he 
says, the shade is very dense, no useful grass will grow in 
it. If the shade were but partial, orchard grass (Dactylis 
glomerata) might do fairly well, and is worth trying. 


Cranberries.—Z. N. J. John, Sebastian Co., Ark, The 
essentials for successful cranberry culture are: A peat 
soil so situated, that it can be drained and also flowed at 
will. Without these it is of little use to undertake the 
culture. We cannot say just how far south their culture 
will succeed, but fear your climate may not suit this fruit. 


Apples Under Difficulties.— W. 7. Waiton, New 
York City, informs us that he saw ona farm in Lewisboro, 
Westchester Co., N. Y.,a large apple tree, which was cut 
down last spring, op account of being decayed. The pros- 
trate tree budded and blossomed, and the past season bore 
a bushel of apples. A treatment not commended. 


Trouble with Moles.—/. W. Allen, St. Louis Co. Mo., 
writés that moles are -exceedingly troublesome in his 
locality, especially upon lawns, and asks how to get rid of 
them. We have never had much success except by the use 
of traps,and but few of these are of any use. If any of 
our readers have rid their grounds of moles by poisoning 
or other methods, will they please tell how it was done? 


Mice Gnaw the Harness.—J. Pile, Somerset Co., 
Pa., asks, what can be added to the oil with which he 
dresses his harness, to prevent mice from gnawing the 
leather. Several things have been used to make the harness 
distasteful to rats, and it is probable that the same will an- 
swer with mice. Cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful to a quart 
of oil, is sometimes used. Aloes is recommended, adding 
an ounce of the powdered gum to a quart of oil. The use of 
asmall quantity of pine tar is said to be very effective. 
Some recommend a tablespoonful to each quart of oil, 
while others advise twice that quantity, A tight harness 
room, or closet, made mouse-proof, might not come amiss. 


Nutriment in Timothy Seed.—A. J. Beck, Butler 
Co., Pa., inquires as to the nutriment in, or the feeding 
value of, Timothy seed. The only grass-seed the analysis 
of which is given in the works at hand, is that of Hungarian 
grass. This would resemble the seed of Timothy in at least 
onerespect—the amount of hulls or inert matter. In its 
composition, Hungarian grass-seed closely resembles oats. 
In the absence of positive data, it may not be doing violence 
to the facts to guess that Timothy seed is worth as much 
as oats for feeding. Still, the seed is so small that much of 
itis likely to escape mastication, and for this reason, un- 
less ground, it would pass through the animal undigested. 


Straining Wax.—" G. B. Coz,” Ottawa Co., Ohio. Wax 
may be readily extracted from old brood combs, and im- 
pure wax may be strained in the following manner. Place 
the wax—if in combs, crush them by pounding to occupy 
less space—on a piece of cotton cloth. Add a clean stone, 
heavy enough to sink the whole, gather up the cloth and 
tie securely, close to the contents. This bag is to be placed 
in a kettle of water deep enough to cover it several inches, 
and heat applied. The wax will soon melt, ooze through 
the cloth, and float upon the surface of the water, leaving 
all the impurities within the cloth. The wax may be re- 
moved as it rises, or, when it ceases to rise, the whole may 
be allowed to cool, when the wax may be taken off in a cake. 


Buruing Shells for Lime.—J. Zee, Westchester 
Co.,N. Y., asks usif oyster and clam shells can be burned 
to make lime for agricultural purposes, without a kiln. 
While it is less trouble to burn shells in a kiln, large quan- 
tities are burned along th¢ coast, where stones are scarce, 
in heaps. First a layer of coarse brush islaid down ina 
level place, to the thickness of several inches. Upon this 
is placed a layer of shells about a foot thick. Then a layer 
of wood,and so onwith alternate layers of wood aud 
shells, until the heap is six or eight feet high. The upper 
layers are made smaller, in order to round offthe pile at the 
top. The, whole is then closely covered with sods, or if 
these are not at hand, coarse hay or weeds are used, cov- 
ered with a layer of earth well beaten down. An opening 
in the covering is left at the top, and one or more at the 
bottom ; these are to be covered by flat stones or pieces of 
sheet-iron, by which the draft is to be regulated. The fire 
is started at the holes at the bottom, und when well kindled 
the burning iscontrolled by opening or closing the draft- 
holes, enough air being admitted to keep up a strong, 
steady red-heat. For a large heap, say twelve feet in diam- 
eter at the bottom, in making the first layer of heavy brush, 
four d:aft-ways or flues extend from the center to the out- 
side; these are filled with fine kindling wood. A flue a foot 
in diameter is made in the center by setting sticks up end- 
wise as each layer of shells and woodisadded. As the heap 
burns, it will settle, and cracks appear; these are to be 





stopped with earth. A large hole is stopped by throwing 
into it a quantity of shells. Damp grass or weeds are placed 
on them, and coyered with earth. It takes three days to 
burn a large heap of shells as above described. 





Animal Ailments. 

IRRITABILITY OF BLADDER.—E. H. Kinne, Eaton Co., 
Mich., has a nine-year-old gelding that is troubled with 
a urinary difficulty when fed on straw, whether wheat or 
oat. He perceived this when the animal was four years 
old, The same also occurred to the brother of this ani- 
mal, one year older. Possibly the condition iu which 
the straw was at the time of feeding may have acted up- 
on the kidneys—it may have been musty, or its qualities 
injured in harvesting or storing, or mixed with it may 
have been some weeds of a poisonous character. If the 
non-use of the straw has been followed by the recovery of 
the animal, we may safely attribute the trouble to this. 
There are so many causes which may give rise to urinary 
difficulties, that it is very hard to fix upon the direct one, 
without a full knowledge of the case. Under any cir- 
cumstances, warm clothing, comfortable quarters, the 
use of mucilaginous drinks, such as linseed-tea, gum- 
arabic water, or a tea of slippery elm, and a restricted 
diet, are advisable. There is no preventive, except to 
avoid the cause or causes, whatever they may be. 


Corns IN Horsgs’ Feet.—D. G. McLaughlin, Butler 
Co., Penn., asks us for relief or cure of corns in horses’ 
feet. Asan ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure, we would advise the owner never to allow a corn 
to appear, which may be done by not permitting the sole 
of the foot to be touched by the knife at the time of shoe- 
ing. The sole and frog should be left unmutilated, un- 
touched. Corns are produced by a contusion orinjury to 
the sensitive parts below the outer horn, especially when 
this last has been removed by the knife. The animal 
steps upon a stone in travelling, and thus produces an 
injury; or very possibly the shoe has been allowed to re- 
main on the foot for such a length of time that it has be- 
come too small, and presses upon the inner heel. Where 
corns already exist, the treatment must be palliative. 
If no matter has formed, it is bad policy to pare away the 
horn. Poultices should be applied, and these continued 
until the inflammation has disappeared, and then a bar- 
shoe, with a sole of leather, and in some cases a stuffiing 
of tow, dipped in tar. If matter has formed, which may 
be known by the great pain manifested by the animal 
when the parts are pressed, then these are to be cut down 
upon, and exit given to the pus. Poultices applied and 
frequently renewed, with rest, will complete the cure. 


Foop ror Mitcu Cows.—J. M. Kershaw, St. Louis 
Co., Md., asks us whether corn-meal tends to make a cow 
go dry, whether oats tend to lessen the milk, and what 
forms the best food to keep up the flowof milk. Corn- 
meal tends rather to improve the quality than the quan- 
tity of milk, if given moderately. Large quantities of 
corn-meal fatten the animal at the expense of the milk. 
The same may be said ofoats; both of these tend to en- 
rich the milk, although they may also in a measure de- 
crease the quantity. Of course, the more green the food, 
and the more fluid that can be conveyed into the animal’s 
stomach, the more milk, other things being equal. For 
private purposes we do not advocate the use of swill 
slops, brewer’s grains, or sfmilar material, but trust to 
the best of English hay—rowen or aftermath, carrots and 
other .roots, with shorts anda small quantity of corn- 
meal, to give us the purest and best of milk. In cold 
weather the water should be slightly warmed, to make it 
acceptable, and great care should be taken to give 
warmth with the proper ventilation, and to keep the 
animal in the best state of health as regards cleanliness 
of the skin. Keep salt where cow can help herself. 


Ircuinec IN TarL AND Manz.—E. Sparklin, Carolina 
Co., Md., has a colt with the itch, and that rubs the hair 
offof mane and tail, and asks us what to do forit. Intense 
itching may be produced by the accumulation of dirt and 
filth at the roots of the hairs of the mane and tail. This 
condition produces an irritation of the skin. Very pos- 
sibly it may also be due to the presence of parasites, such 
as lice. In either case, wash the parts thoroughly every 
day with warm soap-suds, rubbing them into the roots of 
the hairs by means of the fingers, and carefully drying 
the mane and tail afterwards. Keep the skin generally in 
good order by grooming. Ifthe itching continues aftera 
week or more ofthis simple treatment, rub into the roots 
of the hair an ointment composed of equal parts of sul- 
phur and tar. Remove this every few days by means of 
soap-suds, and then reapply it. A few applications of 
this ointment, well made, will soon remove the difficulty. 


DiszasE IN LamsBs.—R. F. Clark, McLennan Co., 
Texas, writes us that last May he put a flock of lambs 
into a wet, marshy pasture, where they remained for two 
weeks with very little attention, He then noticed sev- 
cral lambs that seemed weak in the loins, and when 
forced to travel would tremble violently and fall. They 








were removed from the pasture, and treated in various- 
ways without success. Three died, and the rest re-- 
mained in the same condition as at first, being much af- 

fected by wet and cold weather. They seem to be free 

from pain, and are in good flesh. Please give name and 

treatment. The disease of the flock was due to the great 

exposure in a wet pasture, and to the want of proper at- 

tention and care which they required, during two weeks 

ormore. The disease was one which affects the nervous- 
system, acting especially upon the spinal cord, and is 

known under the name of spinal meningitis. The only 
treatment now is, to give warm and dry quarters, and the 

best of food, including 2 liberal quantity of grain, in or-- 
der that they may recuperate rapidly, and he able to: 
stand against change of temperature. No medicine is 

necessary. The recovery will be gradual but sure, if’ 
proper care is bestowed upon them. D. D. Suave, 





Night Soil—How to Manage. 
—~<——_ 

Each cold season brings us inquiries as to the best: 
manner of managing night soil, in order to make it. 
available on the farm and in the garden. Besides- 
inquiries with the above purport, we now have one from 
Burlington County, N. J., asking how night soil may be 
prepared for transportation, Experience in its use as 
well as analyses by chemists, indicate that the wastes of 
our bodies have a high fertilizing value. It is estimated 
that a ton of human excrement is worth more than twice’ 
as much as that from our various domestic animals. The- 
mixed solid and liquid human excrement when recent, . 
contains ninety-five per cent of water. Very often vaults. 
are so poorly constructed that surface water runs into- 
them and greatly increases the proportion of water. To- 
cart one ton of solid, dry night soil, we must haul nearly ~ 
twenty tons of useless water. Farmers living within a 
few miles of villages and cities can procure this fertilizer ~ 
very cheaply, as those who have vaults are very glad to: 
have them emptied, and sometimes even pay for having” 
their contents removed. The great obstacle to utilizing’ 
every ton of night soil is the vast quantity of water that 
must be moved, and as a consequence, tbe material is: 
sent through sewers into rivers and out to sea, and our’ 
fields are deprived of valuable plant food. The Japanese,,. 
to whom it is almost the sole fertilizer, apply night soil: 
always in the liquid state, and do not, in view of its. 
great utility, appear to mind its offensiveness. Besides: 
the great weight of the water, its presence makes the- 
removal of night soil expensive, as it demands water-- 
tight vehicles. It is evident that before this fertilizer can: 
be generally utilized, some method must be devised of- 
getting rid of the water. The French accomplish this by~ 
exposure, first in broad and shallow pits, and aftewards: 
spreading the pasty material upon a more extended sur-- 
face to dry still further, and finally adding clay, chalk, 
and even lime, with other substances, to form what is 
called ** Poudreite.”’ A similar manufacture has existed 
in this country, but the product, as in France, was found 
to be very variable. The drying being done in the open. 
air, rains could wash ont its valuable portions, or render’ 
it necessary to add a very large proportion of some ab-: 
sorbing material. There is no reason why, if properly 
prepared, dried night soil should not be a valuable fer- 
tilizer, and it isin the direction of some cheap method of° 
drying, that those interested in preparing night soil for 
transportation must look. Not only must the drying be- 
effected cheaply, but in such a manner as to retain all the 
properties of the original material. To transport night 
soil short distances, recourse must be had to absorb- 
ents, unless the quantity is so large as to warrant the cost: 
of tight wagon boxes—so tight as to prevent the leakage 
of liquids from the bottom and sides, and with a cover 80 
close as to prevent the leakage of odors, at least if the 
boxes are to be used in towns. In the use of absorbents, 
we add still more to the weight to be moved, and it is 
desirable that they should be materials that have in 
themselves some fertilizing or ameliorating qualities. 
Dried muck or peat would be worth carting by itself, and 
would be the best of absorbing materials. Stiff, clayey 
soil, well dried, would be an excellent absorbent and a. 
valuable addition upon light, sandy land. The poorest of 
absorbents is sand, and less likely to be usefal on the 
fields, yet may be used in the absence of others. In the 
use of absorbents, it is not expected that they will bring 
the deposit into a completely dry condition, but into a 
form that will allow it to be shoveled and carted withont 
difficulty. An excellent way to dispose of night soil is. 
to compost it with stable manure. Upon the farm there 
should be no semi-liquid night soil to be moved. If every 
vault is not so arranged that absorbents, dry muck, dry 
earth, or even coal-ashes, may be added daily or fre- 
quently, it should be done now, before the press of 
spring work postpones it. A vault that does not admit 
water from without, or merely a box under @ seat, a 
supply of dry earth, or other absorbent, and a * 
are all that are required, except the obedience 
one on the farm to the injunction to make use 
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The Great Industry of the Northwest. 


Within a few years the progress of cattle raising 
‘ov the prairie lands west of the Mississippi has 
been marked and rapid. The want of capital for 
a long time prevented the raising of cattle ona 
large seale, but now that this has been supplied, 
the vast feeding grounds of the buffalo have been 
converted into ranges for domestic cattle. 
money used in developing this 





agowe gave an account of the method of prepar. 
ing the seed potatoes on the Island of Jersey. 
There the seed potatoes, as soon as dug, are ex- 
posed to the light in shallow boxes, which are so 
arranged that they can be piled upon one another, 
and admit light to the tubers. The potatoes be- 
come green, and the eyes start and slowly make 
stocky shoots, so that when planted, the shoots 


The | start at once into growth, and thus save much time 
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that the shoots are likely to be nipped bya late 
frost, it is well to cover the favored early rows. This 
may be done by nailing boards together to form a 
V-shaped trough, to turn over the potatoes at night. 





Tree-Planting in the West. 


It was a great mistake in the Timber Culture Act 
passed, that it compelled the planting of trees so 
soon after breaking up the sod. 
The lund should be cultivated 





business has largely come from 
Europe. The English show a 
particular fondness for invest- 
ing in cattle ranches, and the 
prospects are that they will 
reap a rich return. Many of 
the wealthy and titled young 
‘men of England have left their 
luxurious homes and found 
health and profitable occupation 
in following the rough ranch 
life of our Western Plains. 
Wyoming and Montana appear 
to have offered the greatest in- 
‘ducements to English capital, 
which is still coming into these 
territories in large amounts, and 
is now said to control the cat- 
tle trade of Montana. A great 
deal of land along the Northern 
Pacific railroad has fallen into 
the hands of Englishmen, which 
was obtained in exchange for 
the stock of the railroad. Such 
speculations may not benefit 
this country, since they throw 
thousands of acres into the 
hands of a few non-residents, 
‘still, we know of many actual 
settlers, men of wealth and 
energy, who are arriving every 
day, and by improving the land 
at once, greatly stimulate emi- 
gration and ‘help the settlement 
and growth of the country. 








herdsmen in the Northwest are 
Sir Morton Fewen, and his 
brother Herbert, nephews of 
Lord Dufferin, late. Governor- 
General of Canada. They have 
invested large amounts for 
themselves and others, and con- 
trol two hundred and fifty 
thousand head of cattle. The 
Duke of Manchester is the 
owner of an immense herd of 
over fifty thousand cattle. Mr. 
‘Staveley Hill, M. P., of Stafford- 
shire, England, has a famous 
cattle ranch among the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. 
The upper portion of the en- 
graving represents Opley Manor, 
Mr. Hill’s country seat, in Eng- 
land. . His present home is 
shown, in strong contrast with 
the other, at the lower portion 
of the engraving, while between 
the two are scenes of travel. 
The group of views was de- 
signed by the artist from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Hill him- 
self. Many New England people 
have in like manner left their old time-honored 
homes and established new ones on the frontier. 
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Very Early Potatoes. 
—~>— 

Those who raise potatoes for market are so com- 
pletely forestalled by the Bermuda growers, who 
have new potatoes in the market before we can 
plant our own, that it does not pay them to strive 
for a very early crop. One who is not likely to 
‘have new potatoes on the table unless they come 
from his own garden, can forward the crop appre- 
#iably by taking a little trouble. A few years 
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over seed not thus started. Instead of preparing 
seed so long beforehand, one can start the potatoes 
in the spring, and thus havea few hills or rows 
well in advance of the main crop. The seed pota- 
toes, of any early variety, should be selected of 
medium size, and placed in shallow boxes to hold 
a single layer. These boxes are to be placed where 
they will have the full light and warmth of the 
sun. At thetime of planting, the tubers are to be 
cut to leave a shoot to each piece. They will re- 
quire careful handling, as the sprouts break off 
very easily. Those who have hot-beds can find 


room in them fora few potatoes, and start them 
more rapidly. If potatoes are planted cut so early 





at least four years before plant- 
ing. Secondly, it should have 
been “‘ once a tree claim, always 
a tree claim,’”? and when re- 
linquished to others, they to 
commence where the first party 
left off. We should then have 
had forests all over this vast 
treeless region, whereas now it 
is seldom we find trees on the 
original tree claim. As the law 
now stands, parties that plant 
do not succeed, for the reason 
that the land is not sufficiently 
cultivated to make tree-planting 
a success. Usually, the first 
year, five acres are broken up, 
cropped the second year; the 
second year five acres more are 
broken up, then the third year 
the first five acres are planted, 
and the fourth year the second 
five acres. A better method is 
to break up ten acres the first 
year, then the last five acres 
would be in better condition for 
trees. The snow blockades of 
the West can be avoided (or 
nearly so) by the planting of 
trees along the lines of rail- 
roads. The expense would be 
small, compared with the annual 
cost of shovelers and snow 
fences ; but to do this, the land 
would need to be cultivated to 
fit it for the trees. Plant three 
rows of willows, six feet apart 
each way, and after the willows 
have made a good start, plant 
two or three rows of hardy 
evergreens. This would be a 
perfect barrier against storms, 
besides making the line along 
where it is planted a park, 
thereby adding much to com- 
fort and attractiveness. Both 
willows and evergreens will 
grow here. I can show as 
healthy evergreens in central 
Dakota, as in any country, and 
as large a growth of willows. 
The chief reason why so many 
evergreens die is the exposure 
of the roots to the sun and wind. 
Evergreens grow farther west, 
where the rain-fall is very scanty, 
indeed there is scarcely any rain. 
In regard to the fitting of. the 
ground for trees, I would recom- 
mend plowing both ways, seven 
or eight inches deep, pulverizing 
thoroughly, rolling, and then 
wuarking siraight, avoiding the 
rainbow style that is so often seen. I would sow the 
tree seeds in a seed-bed, giving the seedlings good 
cultivation; sow the seeds in the fall or early spring, 
before the ground begins to dry. Transplant to 
the tree claims; cultivate often, so as to keep the 
moisture near the surface, thus insuring a good 
stand, keep ahead of the weeds, and in fact be 
master of the land: Do not try to plant too large a 
number of varieties, but only the hardy kinds. The 
same care should be used in planting fruit trees, 
selecting ouly the hardiest varieties, and giving 
them the protection of the timber belt, to avoid 
the blowing off of their fruit and the damage of 
trees by wind. G. W. G. 
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A Polled Aberdeen-Angus Bull, 
—>— 


Herewith is presented a portrait of the celebrated 
Aberdeen-Angus bull, Justice. He has recently 
added something to the fame of the strain, or 
family, to which he belongs, by securing the 
champion prize as the best male specimen of the 
breed at the Highland Agricultural Exhibition, 
Edinburgh. Scotland is the home of this breed, 
now rapidly becoming famous in all parts of the 
world, for its many good qualities. The Angus is 
preéminently a beef breed, and when crossed with 
our native cattle, the off- 
spring of the latter are 
greatly improved. The 
prominent characterstic 
is the absence of horns, 
and one not without its 
practical value. The 
hornless grade Angus 
steers, may be handled 
with less risk of injury 
to the keeper, and to 
each other, and may be 
more closely packed in 
railroad cars than horn- 
ed cattle. Some per- 
sons consider a cow’s 
head as lacking in beau- 
ty when hornless, but 
this is doubtless only a 
matter of taste. There 
have been complaints 
from some quarters that 
it is difficult to con- 
struct stanchions, or 
halters, that will com- 
fortably secure these 
polled cattle in the 
stables. This is only a 
‘case for Yankee in- 
genuity to be exercised, when the means of fast- 
ening will be forthcoming. The roundness of 
outline, of the body of the pure blooded Angus is 
well shown in the engraving. The body is low set 
on small-boned legs. This breed is a worthy rival 
of the Shorthorns, and Herefords in all that goes 
to make up fine, profitable beef-producing animals. 





Closing Feeding Troughs. 
— > 

Figure 1 shows a closing trough, nailed against a 
fence, that is very convenient for feeding bran, 
oats, corn, etc., to cows, calves, sheep and horses. 
The bottom is made three inches wide, and the 
outer side stands away from the other, both being 
set on the bottom. Theend-pieces of the trough 
are hinged to the side next to the fence, and the 
outer side is hinged at the bottom. Strips of 
leather answer forhinges. A bolt, or strap, passing 
through the trough at each end, allows the outer 
side to come back just enough to receive the end- 
pieces, which are held in place bya pin passing 
through a hole bored vertically through the outer 
corner of each, and down into the slanting side. 
To fold the trough up, remove these pins, and fold 
the end-pieces inward, bring the outer side up 
against these, and secure it in place with a strap. 


| 





Fig. 1.—a FENCE TROUGH. 


This:trough is very convenient along the sides of a 
shed; as it can be folded up out of the way. 
Another closing trough is shown in figure 2. The 
triangular end-pieces are held in place by cleats on 
each side. It is not necessary to fasten the sides 
together, but they may be hinged at the bottom. 
To close the trough, the end-pieces are taken out and 











laid. against one side, while the other side is closed 
against them. The sides are kept from spreading 
apart, when the trough is open, by the notches 
cut in the cross-pieces upon which the trough 
rests, These cross-pieces rest upon large blocks. 





Experiments on the Farm. 


ab ae 

It is impossible for the farmer not to be an ex- 
perimenter, even if he try. We wish here to 
urge that systematic experimenting is possible on 
the ordinary farm, and toindicate a few directions 





A POLLED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL. 
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in which it may be pushed. It may be connected 
with the usual routine of labor, adding nothing 
thereto except the keener zest, which accompanies 
all occupation that has a specially intelligent ob- 
ject. Dairy experiments haye the advantage of 
quick results. Trials of new kinds,or new mix- 
tures, of food, very soon show an effect on the milk, 
and ‘tests of different methods of setting the 
cream, and of churning, are soon decisive. Such 
trials are imperative with the progressive farmer. 
In general farm and garden culture, the oppor- 
tunities for investigation are endless, and the 
methods are simple. The trial of new seeds; the 
variation of time of planting and harvesting, to 
determine the best results; experiments with new 
or unusual crops, as seed-raising, new fodder crops, 
such as millet, sorghum, mustard, and others ; the 
effects of drainage; the value of special fertilizers, 
as lime, bone-dust, potash; the trial of the various 
remedies suggested for insect pests; the methods 
for preserving posts and other timber; the feeding 
and management of stock; ensilage; the produc- 
tion of new varieties of vegetables, fruits, grains, 
and fodder plants, by selection, and it may be, by 
crossing the existing varieties ; the invention or im- 
provement of agricultural implements, etc.—these 
are a few of the many interesting branches of agri- 
cultural investigation. Consider next the methods 
of experiment. There are two great essentials at 
the foundation: exact measurement, and exact 
record. Measure everything, either by weight, by 
dimensions, or by duration of time, and keep a 
systematic record of everything. Add to this 
thoughtfulness, and you have the whole secret of 
experimental science. Think what you desire to 
ascertain, and direct the experiments accordingly. 
Think over the results of your experiments care- 
fully, and draw your conclusions. In dealing with 
crops, the customary method is, to divide a suffi- 
cient area of land into carefully-measured small 
plots, and use each plot, or a number, for any par- 
ticular plant under trial. Where it is a question of 
soil or manures, always have the crop under test 
on at least one plot, the soil of which is left in the 
natural condition. This last serves as a basis of 
comparison with other plots that have been various- 
ly fertilized. X. CLark. 








Poultry for Profit. 


——<> 

What are poultry kept for? To produce eggs and 
meat. A fowl, therefore, which will not produce 
ove or both at a profit, has no place on the farm. 
Those who desire to breed for mere fancy, are as 
much at liberty to do so without being found fault 
with, as those who keep pet squirrels, canaries, or 
parrots. Among pure bred fowls, of which we have 
handled a number of breeds, large and small, the 
best to combine the qualities mentioned has been 
the Plymouth Rock, The birds of this breed are 
quick to mature, and are 
plump and close built, 
and the flesh is of a 
good quality. They pro- 
duce eggs in sufficient 
numbers to place them 
among the good layers 
and the eggs are of 
good size. There are-no 
feathers on the legs to 
clog with snow and mud. 
The comb and wattles 
are of medium size, thus 
lessening the chances of 
frost-bites. They have 
proved with us, for all 
purposes, the best pure 
breed we have ever had. 
For mere fancy, our 
choice is the Brown Leg- 
horns, which are hand- 
some fowlsand large pro- 
ducers of medium sized, 
pure white eggs. Their 
flesh is very good, but 
not sufficiently abundant 
to make them good table 

- fowls. Their handsome, 
dark plumage is not easi- 
ly soiled. Inan experience of a good many years we 
have not had one attempt to incubate. They are 
next to the game in pluck, and are naturally very 
free from disease. For the average farmer, a cross- 
bred fowl is the best, as no matter how hardy in a 
fanciers’ hands thoroughbreds may be, they are 
not adapted to “ rough it’ like common fowls, A 
pure bred cock among the barnyard hens, will make 
a great difference in the progeny, and that at a 
small cost. One cock may be used for two years 
to good advantage. It is better to secure eggs, or 
hens, of some pure breed, and cross with a cock: of 
another breed. The result is a fowl as good, some- 
times better, according to ‘the judgment used in 
mating, and always hardier than either parent. 
As much skill may be used in crossing judiciously, 
asin breeding pure breeds. Take a White Leg- 
horn cock, and cross it on Light Brahma hens; a 
Brown Leghorn cock, or Black-Breasted Game, on 
Partridge Cochin hens. Dark Brahmas and Ply- 
mouth Rocks make a splendid cross either way, 
being nearly equal in size. In crossing between 
large and small breeds, use hens from the former, 
and cocks from the latter, as much finer birds are 
secured than by using a heavy cock with light hens. 
Never cross two breeds of non-sitters, as the chicks 
will rival the Asiatics in sitting propensities, strange 
as this may seem. As soon as the chicks are 
twenty-four hours old, remove to a dry, airy coop, 
and feed fora few days on bread crumbs, and.a 





little hard boiled egg; give water freely. Feed as 
early in the morning, and as Jate in the evening as 
possible, The more they eat, the quicker they grow. 
Coarse oat-meal, moistened with water, after 
they are a week old, is one of the best feeds for them; 
also, thick skim milk, which contains the essential 
elements, to form bone and muscle, and cause 
rapid growth. If the weather is warm, take the 
mother away when the chicks are five or six weeks 
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old. Weaning of chickens may be a new idea to 
many, but from experience, we know it is the best 
method, provided the cold weather is past. Hud- 
dling under the mother, only generates extra heat, 
which has a tendency to breed vermin. If tie 
chicks are infested with such, take flowers of sul- 
phur, place in a small tin can with a perforated top, 
and dust a Jittle under each wing, and around the 
neck and tail feathers. J. MoRRISON. 





Bogus Butter in England. 
es ak 

Under the names of ‘Oleomargarine,’” and 
“ Butterine,”’ vast quantities of bogus butter are 

consumed in England. One firm, the Messrs. 
Jurgens, send from their factories at Oss, in Hol- 
land, one hundred and fifty tons each week, of 

this compound fat made over to imitate butter. 
This amount, large as it is, is but a part of the 
whole quantity consumed, as others on the con- 

tinent, are engaged in maxing, imitation butter, 

and find their principal market in England. There 

is, no doubt, a considerable quantity of false but- 

ter made in Grevt Britain. Every now and then, in 
England as here, there is an excitement over bogus 
bntter, and the matter is discussed in the papers, 

and in meetings. Mr. Jurgens the large manufac- 
turer above mentioned, has recently revived the 
excitement, by appearing at a meeting of the 
“‘Society of Arts’ in London, where he described 
the process of manufacture, and defended its use as 
an article of human food. Several eminent mem- 
bers entered into the discussion which took place. 
The “‘sense of the meeting ’ appeared to be, that 
oleomargarine or butterine, was not butter; that 
the fat from the body of the animal, from which 
the bogus butter is made, is not the same kind of 
fatas that derived from milk, and that the fat in the 
milk, being provided for the nourishment of the 
calf, is more digestible than the fat stored in the 
tissues of the cow. The point was made that the 
false butter would not sell upon its own merits, 
but the fat is churned with milk and some makers 
add a small portion of real butter, while great care 
is taken to make the false butter, appear like the 
real article by coloring it. Some who took part in 
the discussion admitted that the material as made 
by Mr. Jurgens could be safely used as food, yet 
other makers might not exercise the same care in 
selecting the fat, and that the fat from diseased ani- 
mals, if used, would be attended by serious results, 
as in no part of the process is the fat submitted to a 
temperature, sufficiently high to kill the bacteria or 
other disease germs. One English journal in dis- 
cussing the subject, refers to the discovery by a 
microscopist in this country who, in examining a 
sample of oleomargarine found, among other 
thing, ‘‘cells of a very suspicious character.” It 
becomes more and more evident that the public 
need to be protected, by more effective laws than 
those we now have. The success of the makers 
depends upon closely imitating real butter, and 
that of the retailers in passing it off upon their 
unsuspecting costumers, as real butter. This last 
point is easily evaded, and the sales at home and 
abroad, to those ignorant of its nature, are large. 





Havine THe Tattow at Hanp.—Much of the 
comfort of doing little jobs in the workshop, de- 





pends upon having all the accessories so arranged 
that no time need be lost in looking for them. 
One often needs a bit of tallow to grease a saw, or 
for other uses. The engraving shows a dipper- 
shaped box that holds the Jump, and which may be 
turned under the work-bench, out of the way, 

en no longer needed. A similar contrivance for 
the chalk, will also be found convenient. 





Hints in Horse Keeping. 
a 


Treat all horses kindly, both in and out of the 
stable. Give them clean beds at night. Use the 
curry-comb lightly, otherwise it often isa source 
of great pain, especially to thin-skinned and ner- 
vous avimals. Let the heels be well brushed out 
every night. Whenever a horse is washed, never 
leave him until he is rubbed dry; he may get a 
chill if neglected. When a horse comes in from a 
journey, hot from over-driving or work, walk him 
about until he gets cooled off, then groom him with 
straw and a good brush,and rub his legs well with the 
hands. If possible, let the horse have some exer- 
cise every day; standing in the stable is conducive 
to dry and cracked feet. To cure or prevent this 
trouble, use beef-brine turned into the bottom 
of the uplifted foot, and an ointment for the 
hoofs composed partly of hog’s lard.. Water regu- 
Jarly, but not too soon after feeding; feed liberally, 
but do not over-feed. Salt at all times is in order, 
with wood-ashes occasionally. Good, bright oat 
straw, cut and mixed with corn-meal, makes an 
economical, as well as a sufficient feed for horses 
in winter, when doing but little hard work. 





Driving Oxen With Reins. 
—-—. 

The engraving shows a method of arranging the 
reins fora yoke of oxen. Each ox has a spring 
bull-ring placed in his nose and from these rings 
small ropes run back as seen in the illustration. 
Staples are driven into the top of the yoke through 





DRIVING OXEN WITH REINS. 


which the cords pass. It is claimed that with 
these reins a yoke of oxen can he guided and 
controlled with ease. The rings are quickly re- 
moved from the noses when work hours are over. 








Prepare for the Hatching Season. 
—<—>—_ 

The time is now approaching for the interested 
poultryman and the thrifty farmer who thinks, 
and rightly, that fowls properly managed, are 
good paying stock on the farm, to make prepara- 
tions for the annual setting of eggs and hatching 
of chickens. It will not be well for those having 
no warm place for the young chicks, to attempt 
hatching before the last of March or the first of 
April. Pullets coming out at this time lay in 
October, and with good care, will continue to lay 
all winter, when eggs are scarce and high, and 
cockerels will bring more for broilers at three 
months old than when raised later and kept much 
longer. Keep watch of your flocks, so that the 
difference in their dispositions can be noted. Use 
only those hens for sitters that are quiet and not 
inclined to be nervous, for they will invariably 
make surer hatchers and better mothers. A hen 
that is uneasy and wants to be off the nest fre- 
quently during incubation, especially in the cold 
weather of spring, should not be depended on. 
Provide the hens with large, flattish nests, and place 
whole corn and fresh water each day near them, 
It is most necessary to keep the nest and body 
of the fowl free from vermin, for if they are not, 
they will not sit quietly, and labor and eggs are 
lost. It cannot be expected that success will follow 
attemps at hatching and raising chickens, unless 
the hens have been kept in a clean and thrifty con- 
dition during the winter. Filth causes weakness 
and breeds disease, and the product, if any, of a 
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slovenly kept flock of fowls, will always be weak 
and unprofitable in the extreme. a, ©. B, 
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A Rural School-House and Church. 


CYRIL MARR, CAL. 
— 
The accompaning engravings represent a cheap 
but substantial building, well adapted to school 
and church purposes, in those sections where the 








Fig. 1.—#XTERIOR OF SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


maximum of room is to be secured at the mini- 
mum of cost. Years ago the same plan, in a modi- 
fied form, was recommended as a desirable one for 
log school buildings, but the writer does not 
remember to have seen a similar one constructed 
of sawed lumber. When well built, this building 
should be warm in winter, and reasonably cool in 
summer. The dimensions here taken are thirty by 
forty feet, with an eight-foot ‘‘lean-to,’”’ reaching 
to the eaves, twelve feet high. Below is an esti- 
mate of the material required : 











8 foundation sills, 4x6, 24 ft. 
24 floor joists, 2x6, 30 feet. 
2 plates, 3x4, 40 feet. 
3 plates, 3x4, 30 feet. 
18 joists, 2x4, 30 feet. 
8 joists for jean-to, 2x4,16 ft. 
74 studding, 2x4, 12 fect. 
‘2 studding & rafters,2x4,20 ft 
15 studding, 2x4, 18 feet. 
60 pieces sheathing, 1x4, 28 ft. 
10 pieces sheathing, 1x4, 32 ft. 
300 pieces flooring, 1}¢x4, 16 ft. 
100 pieces ceiling, 1x4, 24 feet. 
152 pieces ceiling, 1x4, 16 feet. 


56 pieces wall-ceiling,1x6,18 ft 
6 pieces corner battens, 1x8, 
12 feet. 
8 pieces cornice, 1x4, 18 feet. 
2 pieces cornice, 1x4, 24 feet. 
8 pieces cornice, 1x12, 18 ft. 
2 pieces cornice, 1x12, 24 ft. 
2 pieces cornice, 1x4, 16 feet. 
2 pieces cornice, 1x12, 16 ft. 
2 pieces breakwater joints, 


x 4 
2 pieces breakwater joints, 
1x8, eet. 
5 pieces base-boards,1x12,24ft 








jeces wainscot founda-| 2 pieces base - boards, 1x12, 
on, 2x4, 30 feet. 18 feet. 

8 pieces wainscot founda-|20 pieces bridging, 2x4, 20 ft. 

tion, 2x4, 20 feet. iil pieces mudsill, 2x8, 20 ft. 

250 pieces wainscot, 1x4, 24 ft.) 2 pieces foundation,6x6,24 ft. 

55 pieces wall-ceiling,1x6,24 ft 10 pieces stays & braces, 1x6, 
36 pieces wall-ceiling,1x6,16ft| 16 feet. 


Door and window casings, about 588 feet. Shingles, 20,000. 
Molding, doors, windows, hardware, flue, ete. 


The approximate cost of material is as follows : 


438 feet of rough lumber, @ $82 per m................ $14.00 
4,733 feet of rough pine, @ $27 per M.................665 127.79 
11,000 feet of surfaced pine, @ $40 per m............... 440.00 
20,000 shingles, @ $2 per M..........seccoseccccesecees . 40.00 

ED ROS. sos. 6 aise desdisbsccscassiesssshs 15.00 

9 windows, @ $8...........0006 Sie Caaincous s baebe anion 27.00 
Material for flue, hardware, molding, etc., about...... 40.00 
Total cost of material........cccoccccssesce $703.79 


To find the total cost of building, the wages of 
the carpenter must be added, the cost of painting, the 
flue, ete. The figures call for no plastering, as, for 
the purposes to be used, ceiling is in most places to 
be preferred. The “lean-to’’ in the above structure 
is divided into three ante-rooms, each eight by ten 
feet ; the centre one for storage of library, ap- 
paratus, etc., while the other two serve as entrance 
halls. The values of material being so widely dif- 





Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


ferent in the respective localities, and varying so 
much even in the same locality, render it difficult 
to make an estimate of cost of general application, 
but the amount of the material remains unchanged. 
The cost, too, may be augmented, or reduced very 
materially, to adapt itself to the fund to be applied 
to the purpose ; however, the estimute here given 
is perhaps the lowest one for the complete building. 
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A Stile for Wire-Fences. 
mae RAS 

The extended use of wire fences calls for a farm 
convenience, heretofore but little known in this 
country—the stile. We gave, a few months ago, 
several plans for gate-ways, or passages through 
the fence, avd now presenta device for passing 
over it, a proper stile. The manner of construct- 
ing this is shown so plainly in the engraving, that 
no description is necessary. The cross piece, upon 
which one passes from one flight of steps to the 





A WIRE FENCE STILE, 


other, may be of any desired width. The sketch 
was sent us by one of our readers; if others ac- 
complish the same object in a different manner, we 
hope they will let the public know how it is done. 


2 
soo 


Management of Sheep. 
—=>—— 

Sheep management should be marked with regu- 
larity. With no other farm animals is the reward 
so great for punctuality and care in feeding, or the 
punishment so severe and certain in. ease of neg- 
lect. Ewes for breeding should be served by the 
ram from the middle of October to the fifteenth of 
November, if lambs are intended for the increase 
of the flock of stock sheep. If for fattening, they 
should come earlier, and will need greater care than 
those dropped when the warm days begin to come. 
Ewes that are to raise lambs in the spring, should 
be fed hay and a small quantity of grain, each day 
during the winter. We have found no trouble in 
keeping breeding ewes in good, strong condition 
by such treatment, and never have any trouble 
from ewes not owning their lambs. During the 
lambing period, the flock needs the best possible 
attention. Feed good clover hay and bran, alter- 
nating with their regular feed of unground corn 
and oats, mixed in equal quantities. The amount of 
feed required will depend upon the flock, their 
shelter and previous management. A safe quantity 
is six quarts twice daily, to forty ewes, provided 
they have been grained some during the winter. In 
flocks devoted to the raising of fine breeders, it is 
the custom for a man to sleep in the barn near the 
sheep during the period of lambing, in order to 
prevent any lambs from becoming chilled, or to 
render any attention which the flock may need 
during the night. In any ordinary flock this would 
not be best, but it serves to illustrate the constant 
watchfulness needed, as a few lambs dropped 
dead during a cold day, greatly reduces the profits 
of sheep raising. The ewes and their lambs should 
have the earliest and best pasture on the farm,that 
the dams may give plenty of milk to keep the lambs 
growing. They will, in a few days, need no atten- 
tion from the flock-owner. After harvest, when 
the early cut clover is springing up in fresh second 
growth, wean the lambs, turning them into the 
clover field, and give them a feed of bran every 
morning. With this treatment they will not fall 
away much in flesh. 

The ewes should be partly milked every other 
day during the first week after weaving the lambs, 
that their “drying off’? may be gradual. In win- 
tering lambs, the farmer should have good clover 
hay to feed to them. With this, cut early, and well 
cured without rain, one can carry them through 
the winter in fine condition, and get a heavy crop 
of wool; or he can easily make them fat enough for 








a city market by the use of grain in addition. Care 
must be taken not to over-feed lambs for market. 
Keep the feed-troughs clean and dry. The troughs 
should be made upon some plan that will allow 
them to be easily turned upside down after feeding, 
to keep them in good order. They may be 
placed upside down on the fence, but it is better to 
hinge one side of the trough to the supporting 
post, so that it can be turned over and hang down 
on the side. If it isthe farmer’s object to market 
his sheep in March, he can, after putting them into 
winter quarters, begin to feed grain, lightly at first, 
and increase their ration gradually, until a short 
time before their shipment, when they should be 
fed as much as will fatten them rapidly, and not 
destroy their appetite. If they are to be marketed 
after being clipped, they must not be fed heavily 
through the winter. Heavy feeding of grain, con- 
tinued for a long time, may produce scours, or 
some disorder of the stomach, which will leave the 
sheep in an unsalable condition. We have used 
corn and oats unground, mixed in nearly equal 
bulk, with an occasional feed of bran. No doubt 
the feeding of roots is as beneficial to the sheep as 
to cattle. For coarse feed, we have depended prin- 
cipally upon good, early-cut hay; the more clover 
it contains the better, as sheep will not eat the 
coarse, woody Timothy stalks. A sheep’s appetite 
for clover always seems good. Corn fodder may 
be fed to breeding ewes and fattening wethers, 
without any mixture of hay, but with a feed of 
oats daily. If the sheep-yard does not include a 
spring, a brook, or other watering place, the flock 
should be supplied with water regularly by other 
means, making sure that it is pure and healthful. 
Ticks may be prevented, or killed when once on 
the flock, by mixing in the feed an ounce of flowers 
of sulphur for forty sheep, every other day, for a 
week. During the summer, sheep sometimes be- 
come lame. They need watching to prevent this, 
asa lame sheep will not thrive. When a lame one 
is seen, catch it, and if a simple gall between the 
hoofs is the cause of lameness, one application of 
blue vitriol, dissolved in warm water, will usually 
cure it. If the dreaded foot-rot has once a strong 
hold upon the flock, it is difficult to eradicate it. In 
a quantity of human urine, dissolve as much 
ground blue vitriol as the liquid will take up. 
With a strong, sharp knife, pare away all loose 
hoof, up to the very end of the diseased portion, 
and then apply the remedy. Examine every foot 
in the flock. The remedy may be applied by stand- 
ing the sheep in a trough, or box, containing the 
liquid, or it may be applied with a swab, made by 
wrapping a cloth on the end of a stick. As the 
sheep is laid on its back when being pared, the 
remedy can be quickly applied with a swab without 
any extra handling of the animal. Sheep require 
stables having good ventilation. The same is true 
of all kinds of stock, but perhaps sheep show the 
effects of poorly ventilated stables sooner than 
horses or cattle. Sheep should be kept warm 
enough to be comfortable—but need plenty of air. 
If well fed in a poor shelter, they will do better 
than when overcrowded in close pens. The farmer 
should not choose between these two evils, but 
provide comfortable quarters, where the wind will 
not sweep through; secure good ventilation, and 
not overcrowd, remembering that a few sheep well 
kept, may be more profitable than many in an 
unthrifty condition. Some breeds of sheep will 
bear closer quarters than others. But even the 
grade Merinos thrive best in flocks of forty or less. 
The long-wool breeds, as Leicester, and Cotswold, 
do not admit of being kept in large flocks. Ifa 
farmer has only one hundred grade Merinos, let 
him keep them in three flocks, and if he has not 
pasture fields enough, to remove them frequently 
to fresh grass, let him change them into each 
other’s fields, It will relieve them of monotony 
and pay in good appetites and better growth. 
Keep well-filled salt-boxes within easy reach of the 
sheep. During winter, the sheep should be allowed 
plenty of exercise in large yards, or by letting 
them into the lane leading to the wood-lot or other 
roomy place, on warm days. Do not let them run 
on clover fields or meadows at any time while the 
ground is soft. Gro. G. MreGralL. 


Buy a Grind-Stone and Care for it. 
—j—. 

The grind-stone touches the interests of the 
family, and the farm, at many points. In purchas- 
ing a grind-stone, get the best in the market, and 
provide a good frame, with friction-rollers, and a 
trough. Have a treadle, to work with the foot, and 
save the labor of one man or boy, in all the light 
grinding. Cipher on the time it takes to go a 
quarter of a mile, or less, to a neighbor’s, every 
time you want to grind a tool, and make up your 
mind that it don’t pay. It is mean business, any 
way. Buy a grind-stone, pay for it, and set it up 
in the tool house, barn, or shed, where the frame 
will not be damaged by the storms, or the stone by 
sun, and rain. It saves much labor to have the 
axes, planes, drawing-knife, corn-knife, adze, 
chisels, and the whole kit of cutting tools, kept 
sharp, and ready for use. It is good work during 
a shower, or for a rainy day, to sharpen the tools. 
The house-wife needs the grind-stone, as much as 
the wood-chopper. Keep the carving-knife and the 
other knives sharp, and there will be less complaint 
about the age of the rooster, and other poultry 
that come to the table. It will affect the tender- 
ness of beefsteak, and other meats, and improve 
the moral atmosphere of the home circle. The 
grind-stone more frequently gets out of .order by 
abuse, than by use. Some dig every tool into the 
center of the face of the stone, and it soon becomes 
hollow, which interferes with the grinding. The 
‘edges should be kept on a level, or lower than the 
center. There is no objection to a water-trough, 
if it is lowered, so as to leave the stone dry, when 
not in use. Water isa solvent of the stone, and 
the part left in the water becomes soft, and wears 
away faster than the other parts, and the stone 
loses its perfect circular form. It is a. matter of 
considerable importance that the tools should be 
clean, before grinding. The efficiency of the stone 
depends upon having the clear grit presented to 
the face of the steel. Grease lessens friction— 
use it upon the axles, but not upon the stone. 





Attachment for Stanchions. 
——>—— 


The engraving illustrates how every farmer who 
uses stanchions, can arrange to close all the cows 
in at thesame time. The two-inch stripg, is planed 
on all sides, and made to move easily in the loops ¢, 
d, which are of heavy galvanized iron, bent below 
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DEVICE FOR CLOSING CATTLE STANOHIONS, 


so as to allow the strip to slide, and are attached 
to the immovable stanchions by screws. The hard 
wood pins a, b, c, extend about two inches through, 
so as to catch the movable stanchions. A lever is 
fixed at h, and attached to the movablestrip. This 
device is comparatively inexpensive, and can be 
attached to all kinds of moveable stanchions gen- 
erally used for fastening cows Even after it is 
put on the stanchions, it need not be used unless 
desired. It has the advantage in being separate 
from every stanchion. One, two, or more avimals 
|, may be closed in by hand and the balance with this 
device. It in no way interferes with the necks of 
the cows, and saves a great many steps. If a 
person reaches over in front of the cows, to close 
them in by hand, he is in dangerof being struck in 





the face with a horn. The above device remove this 
danger. Itis simple and cheap. J. N. Munsey. 
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Beech Trees and Beech-nuts. 
—_ 

The Beech is one of the most valuable and cele- 
brated trees indigenous to the Northern Hemis- 
phere. It is true that the American Beech has not 
been so widely celebrated in story and song as its 
European namesake, still, it is in no way inferior, 
or less worthy of all the praise that has been be- 
stowed in centuries past upon its near relative of 
the old world, Our American Beech (Fagus ferru- 





_A BEECH BRANCH WITH FRUIT. 


ginea), as found in nearly all of our Northern 
forests, is a noble tree with an exceedingly graceful 
habit ; for while the main branches are very strong 
and sturdy, they are always furnished with an 
abundance of small slender branchlets, that give to 
the tree a graceful outline, no matter how large or 
old the specimens may be. The bark of the tree 
is also somewhat peculiar, it being smooth, with no 
cracks, fissures, or corrugations, to hold dust or 
afford lodgement for mosses and lichens. The 
stem of a beech tree is a solid, firm and smooth 
column, almost as rigid as marble, and far more 
valuable than stone, This smoothness of bark 


- extends to the minutest twigs, and even the buds in 


winter ; and the expanded leaves in summer are 
smooth and glossy. To call the beech a “clean tree”’ 
is but faint praise ; for, in addition to its neatness in 
appearance, it is peculiarly free from insect enemies 
and is seldom injured by these pests. Even the 
dead-trees are not very attractive to the wood-des- 
stroyers of the insect kingdom. The beech is also 
a very hardy tree, thriving in very cold regions far 
to the northward, and its flexible and tough 
branches withstand high winds well, when planted 
in exposed situations. It will also thrive in very 
thin soils, rocky or otherwise, the roots keeping 
near the surface, and are so numerous that they 
will penetrate the smallest interstices among the 
rocks, and seek every spot where nutriment can 


be found. Any one who has had experience in | 


Clearing a beech forest will bear me out in saying, 
that beech roots will fully occupy all the land 
within their reach. F 

The value of beech wood is well known the 


world over, and was probably highly appreciated 





by man long before Virgil’s two shepherds boast-. 


ed of their beechen bowls wrought by the hand of 
Alcimedon. The wood is so very hard and firm 
that it is employed in the manufacture of hundreds 
of articles of daily use, and even for hewn timber 
in buildings. For fuel, it comes next to the hickory 
in value, but as the beech is much more readily 
transplanted, and of a more rapid growth than the 
hickory, it should be given the preference by those 
who desire to plant trees for fuel, especially on the 
moderately moist prairies of the North-West. The 
seedlings can be obtained in such abundance, and 
at so little cost, from our northern forests that it is 
scarcely worth while for any one to plant the nuts. 
As a nut-bearing tree, the beech has always been 
popular, and when Tournefort, sought a name for 
the genus he could scarcely have hit upon a better 
or more appropriate one than Fagus, a word derived 
from the Greek, and signifing to eat. The nuts are 
rather small and triangular, a pair being enclosed 
in a prickly husk as shown in the engraving But 
small as they are, I do not know of any nut possess- 
ing a more delicate and agreeable fiavor. The 
squirrel, mice, birds, and many other denizens of 
our forests, find ‘‘ the Beech, of oily nuts, prolific,” 
a source from which a large amount of rich, and 
delicious food may be obtained. A. 8. FouLLEr. 








The Farm Strawberry Bed. 
sila 


Have you a strawberry bed? If not, resolve to 
make one as soon as the ground can be worked. 
Make a bed this spring, and next year it will yield 
fruit in abundance. Fruit with which tv supply 
the.market, but let that market be your own table. 
The returns may not come in cash, but in a health- 
ful variety of food, and what is better than cash— 
contentment. The question, “how to keep boys 
on the farm,” will not be a question on farms 
where there is an abundance of fruit. The season 
should begin with strawberries, and there should 
be a supply of each kind in succession, grapes 
ending the small fruits, with apples to- bridge over 
the winter until ber- 
ries come again. 
Many are deterred 
from planting straw- 
berries, by the idea 
that their cultiva- 
tion is difficult, or 
will take too much 
time. The farm 
strawberry bed need 
not be likea bed ina 
small garden, where 
land is to be econo- 
mized, but may be 
cultivated with farm 
implements. Select 
a piece of land not 
too far from the 
house. The laying 
out will depend upon 
the size of the cul- 
tivator, or horse hoe, 
used for other crops. 
If the cultivator has 
a spread of thirty 
inches, mark off the 
rows three feet a- 
part. If it shuts up 
to twenty-four inch- 
es, make the rows thirty inches apart. Give the 
Jand a good dressing of the finest manure the farm 
affords, and plow and harrow it as soon as it can 
be safely worked in early spring. 

THe Pxiants.—One who reads the catalogues 
may be puzzled to make a selection among the 
many varieties. If any one in the neighborhood 
has a successful bed, and will sell the plants, it will 
be as well to procure them of him, if of a kind that 
bears well. If they are to be ordered from a nursery, 
Sharpless, Bidwell, or any other well tested sort 
will answer. The rows being marked far enough 
apart to allow the cultivator to run between, and 
not disturb the piants, set them in the rows a foot 
apart, pressing the soil firmly around the roots in 








A NEW FLAME FLOWER. 
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planting. Run the cultivator between the rows, 
occasionally to keep the soil loose and clear of 
weeds. After the plants are well established, they 
will form runners. These runners will push out in 
all directions from the plants. Instead of allowing 
them to take root all over the ground, turn the 
runners from each two rows into the space between 
them. Thus, the runners frem rows one and two, 
should take root in the space between those rows, 
and there form a bed. The runners from rows 
three and four, should occupy the space between 
them, while the space between rows two and three 
should be unoccupied. At the end of the season, 
the strawberry plants will be in narrow beds, with 
an unoccupied space or path, of equal width be- 
tween them. In making a plantation do not grudge 
the land, but make it large enough. For should 
there be a surplus of fruit, after the family has 
had all it wants, three times a day, if, may be sold. 
Before making a bed, start with the resolution that 
the fruit shall be for use first, and not. for sale. 


oo 


A New Flame Flower—Leichtlin’s. 
ilies 

The Flame Flower, best known in our gardens, 
Tritoma Uvaria, has such a brilliant spike of red 
flowers, that its most popular name in England— 
**Red-hot Poker Plant” is descriptive, if not ele- 
gant. Several other species have followed, differ- 
ing from the original in some particulars, such as 
time of fiowering, character of foliage, but none of 
them more showy. A new species has just appeared 
in Europe. It comes from Abyssinia, and is named 
Tritoma Leichtlini,in honor of M. Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden, a correspondent of the American Agricul- 
turist. In stature and general appearance, except 
that it has unusually long leaves, this new comer 
does not differ greatly from the old garden favorite. 
It, however, differs from all others in the annual 
character of its foliage. In autumn the leaves die 
down, aud leave a rounded root-stock, or solid 
bulb, as shown at A, in the engraving. In all the 
other species, the leaves remain all winter, which 




















make the plants rather difficult to keep. We notice 
that the new species is already in the trade abroad, 
and our dealers are never long behind them in 
introducing novelties to their customers. 
a. el 

PLanTs IN MONEY.—A number of persons have 
tried to find money in plants, and failed. On the 
other hand a Hungarian scientist tried to find 
plants in money and succeeded. The money was 
in the form of bank notes, even those which had 
been in circulation but a short time. To be sure, 
the plants are so very small that a powerful micro- 
scope is required to see them. Nevertheless, they 
are as much plants asis a pumpkin vine, or an oak 
tree. What is lacking in the size of the plants, is 
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made up in that of their names. One of them is 
Saccharomyces cerevisie, another Pleurococcus mone- 
tarum, and suv on. These little plants with such 
large names, can grow and multiply in the substance 
of a bank bill, and the matters that adhere to it, 
without its ownér being any the wiser for it. 





Have You an Asparagus Bed? 


Probably three fourths of the farmers, if asked 
the above question would answer in the negrative. 
One reason why so few 
grow asparagus, is that 
the old directions for 
making a bed, required 
the burial of a vast 
amount of manure, in- 
volving an expense and 
an amount of labor not 
warranted by the proba- 
ble returns. One of the 
modern improvements 
in gardening, is the cul- 
tivation of celery in a 
sensible manner. Scarce- 
ly less important is the 
growing of asparagus in 
the modern way, and 
feeding the plant accord- 
ing to its needs, instead 
of storing up in the 


likely to require during 
its whole life time. 
Another reason why as- 
paragus is so little cul- 
tivated is, the length of 
time one must wait for 
his returns. It is nota 
crop for those gardeners 
who rent their land. The 
demand for asparagus 
increases faster than the 
supply, and it is one of 
the few vegetables with 
which the market is not 
glutted. Moreover, it is - 
in its favor that it will 
bear transportation to a 
great distance, and will 
keep for several days, 
should it not be sold at 
once. For these reasons 
is is a crop well suited to 
those, who in the South- 
ern States grow vegeta- 
bles for Northern mar- 
kets. The early supply 
for the New York mar- 
ket, now comes mainly 
from Georgia. Large 
plantings have recently 
been made in Florida, 
which will, it is predict- 
ed prove more profita- 
ble to their owners than 
orange growing. To start 
an asparagus bed most 
economically,one should 
raise his own plants. 
A year may be saved by purchasing the plants, 
and for a bed for the family supply it is customary 
to buy them. For the reasons above given, aspar- 
agus is an excellent crop for farmers, who are too 
far from market to cultivate perishable crops. A 
plantation once established is a source of profit for 
many years. To raise the plants, the seeds should 
be sown as early as the soil can be prepared. The 
bed should be rich and mellow. The usual direc- 
tions are, to sow the seeds half an inch apart. If 
more room can be given, the plants will be larger 


and better. Instead of crowding the plants, thin 


them so that a hoe may be used between them. 
The seeds should be covered at least an inch deep ; 
some prefer to sow two inches deep. The plants 
are to be kept clear of weeds and well hoed. If 








they have had fair treatment, the plants at one 
year old will be quite large enough to plant out. 


THE VARIETIES.—The New York seedsmen offer 
Colossal and Defiance, and dealers in Boston, and 
Philadelphia have their local varieties. Probatly 
there is no important difference between these 
large kinds. A pound of seed is variously estimated 
to furnish from three thousand to ten thousand 
plants, There are about twenty thousand seeds in 
a pound, and if carefully sowed by hand, the larger 
number may be raised. Those who grow the largest 
asparagus for market, set the plants six by four 


feet apart, but the planting is ordinarily much 
closer. Rows four feet apart, and the plants two 
and a half feet in the rows, will give good results. 
The land being marked out at the proper distances, 
a shovelful of good manure is worked in where the 
marks cross, and the plants set out, carefully 
spreading the roots. Four inches, is deep enough 
to place the crown, though the Long Island grow- 
ers, with a very light soil, cover the plants seven 
or eight inches deep. For the first two years the 
plants should not be cropped, and the third season 
only a moderate cutting should be made. Itseems 
a long while to wait for returns, but when they do 
come they will continue regularly for twenty years 
or more. Planted in this manner, there should be 
an annual manuring to maintain productiveness. 





PARIS DAISY, OR MARGUERITE, “ETOILE pD’or,”’ (Chrysanthemum frutescens, var.) 








Paris Daisies—Marguerites. 
—<>— 

In France one meets with, in house culture, in 
the flower markets, and elsewhere, a plant with a 
flower not unlike that of the common Ox-eye 
Daisy. It goes by the name of Marguerite, which 
is also applied to several other related flowers, 
including the China Aster, which is ‘‘ Queen Mar- 
querite,’? Reine Marguerite. It is a wonderfully 
popular flower; even in alpine villages, one sees a 
pot of this, if anything in the way of house-plants 
is attempted. The plant in question is Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens, a native 
of the Canaries. It 
forms a much-branch- 
ed, bushy, half-shrubby 
plant from two to three 
feet high. The some- 
what fleshy leaves are 
much divided, with the 
uppermost more or less 
entire. The flowers are 
very numerous, in a 
loose panicle, usually 
white, with a yellow cen- 
ter, but occasionally the 
ray flowers are of a very 
pale yellow. The plant, 
no doubt, owes its pop- 
ularity ‘to its abundant 
and continuous bloom- 
ing, being one of the few 
things that will flower 
all summer in the gar- 
den, and, when: taken 
up, blooms. all winter in 
the. house. - There are 
several varieties, that 
given in the engraving 
being a very large-flow- 
ered form, with yellow 
rays called Htoile @’ Or 
(‘* Golden Star’’), The 
ease with which the 
plants may be propa- 
gated, is no doubt one 
reason for its great 
popularity. It. grower 
readily from seeds if 
sown a8 soon as ripe, 
and cuttings made at 
almost any season, take 
root readily, and soon 
form flowering - plauts. 
Of late years. the com- 
mon White-weed or Ox- 
Eye Daisy, a related 
plant, has become very 
popular in this country, 
and our florists have 
even tried to force it, in 
order to supply flowers 
in advance of the usual 
time of blooming. It 
does not force well, its 
flowers having a starved 
appearance. This Paris 
Daisy would answer the 
purpose of the florists 
much better, and sup- 
ply them with flowers at 
any season, without the trouble of forcing. In 
European gardens, this plant, in its white and pale 
yellow varieties, is a favorite for planting ii masses, 
either alone or with other free-flowering plants. 





A DouBLE-FLOWERED LiLAc.—Among the noyel- 
ties announced abroad is a new Lilac with double 
flowers. ‘The clusters are said to be of a good 
shape, very dense, and of a dark red color. Moreover — 
it is remarkably fragrant, and produces flowers a 
month after other lilacs have done blooming. It 
is the fashion to call every new thing a hybrid, 
and the French horticulturist who raised it, claims 
that this is a hybrid between the Charles Tenth 
and Josikea’s lilacs. The discription sho} 
nothing that might not result from seed yariatiot 
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A New Decorative Plant. 


That style of gardening known as ‘‘Sub-tropical,”’ 
has made comparatively slow progress in this 
country. In this kind of gardening, plants are 
employed for their beauty of foliage, their grace- 
ful habit, stateliness of expression—in short, not 
solely or even chiefly, for their flowers. It by no 
means disqualifies a plant, if, in addition to other 
beauties, it adds that of flowers; but plants are 
chosen for other features than those they present 
when in bloom. Our people are slow to give up 
the idea that to be ornamental, a plant must pre- 


A NEW VERBESINA, 


sent bright colors. Beauty of outline, grace of 
form, and picturesque habit, are not appreciated 
if there are no flowers. It has been slow work to 
popularize the idea that a plant may be beautiful 
and not flower. Still, the various public parks and 
private gardens, by presenting fine examples of this 
kind of garden decoration, have had a good effect 
in educating public taste, and though progress has 
been slow, it is gradually gaining. It is, in this 
country, ‘especially, that sub-tropical gardening 
should be popular. Our hot summers are most 
unfavorable to the duration of flowers, and as a 
rule, promote a luxuriant growth in plants with 
beautiful foliage. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions, the time that flowers last is brief, while the 
beauty of foliage is continuous, and frequently is 
greatly enhanced at the end of the season, when 
autumn tints prevail. Convinced that plants with 
ornamental foliage are better suited to the decora- 
tion of even small places, than plants, the beauty 
of which depends solely upon flowers, we have 
endeavored to do our share in bringing them to 
notice. A new plant of this class has recently been 
figured in “‘ Revue Horticole,”’ and we have had it 
re-engraved, in part to illustrate what we mean 
when we speak of stateliness of expression in a 
plant, and in part to show the lovers of such plants 
what a fine new one will soon be within their 
reach. The plant is Verbesina Mameana, a noble 
member of the great Composite family. It was 

discovered in his South American explorations by 
_ ME. André, who named it in honor of M. Mame, 
one of the promoters of the expedition. It grows 











at an altitude of four to six thousand feet, in a 
temperate climate. The description states that is 
grows “ several metres (yards) high,’’ but does not 
give the exact hight of the plant. We have 
several native species of Verbesina; two of them in 
the Atlantic States,popularly known as Crownbeard, 
they grow six feet high, but are coarse and weedy. 


A Safe Investment for Capital. 
—<—-——_ 

We often wonder that many farmers have so 
little faith in their own business, but take stock in 
banks, railroads, and Government 
bonds, sooner than Jay out their 
money in permanent improve- 
ments in the soil that they own. 
In the general stagnation of busi- 
ness, and the depreciation of 
stocks, it is worth while for farm- 
ers to look at the possibility of 
safe and profitable investments 
nearer home. It is true that farm 
products are low, but this is only 
a temporary depression. Almost 
everything that a farmer sells has 
to be renewed every year. The 
stock of grain, hay, vegetables, 
and fruits, are swept from the 
market, and these und most of the 
animal products, have to be re- 
newed each seasor. The world 
eannot get on without the tillers 
of the soil, and the business of 
feeding our cities and villages is 
about the last kind of labor that 
will fail to pay a living profit. 
Nothing is so much needed upon 
the farm to-day as more capital to 
develop its resources and increase 
its crops. A judicious use of capi- 
tal in the older States, will increase 
the yield of staple crops very large- 
ly, and ina few years return the 
capital to its owner for new iuvest- 
ments. One of the most profitable 
investments in the neighborhood 
of good markets, is the reclaiming 
of swamp lands. Some of them 
are in their native state, covered 
with trees and brush, with nothing 
but natural drainage ; others have 
been cleared of timber, possibly 
drained partially upon the sur- 
face, but left too wet to pro- 
duce profitable crops. If partially cleared, the 
drains soon become choked, and there is a gradual 
relapse with bog grass, brakes, alders, and swamp 
maples, skunk-cabbage, and aquatic plants. Large 
wastes of this kind are still to be found in the older 
States, in wet patches of five to fifty and a hundred 
acres waiting for the hand of the thrifty farmer to 
turn them into fruitful fields. Enough of them 
have been reclaimed to demonstrate the entire 
safety, and large profit of such undertakings. 
Nothing is more fascinating in the whole range of 
agricuiture, than the reclaiming of these swamps, 
and so far as our observation goes, nothing pays 
quite so well. Practically, these wet lands are of 
small value, and produce little else than bog- 
grass, brush, cat-tails, and moss. They can some- 
times be bought for four, five, to ten dollars an 
acre, and do not pay the interest on that sum, as 
now managed. Properly drained, with tiles laid 
three or more feet deep, they can be made the best 
grass lands upon the farm, producing three or four 
tons of good hay to the acre, worth fifteen to 
twenty dollars a ton in the pear markets. Some of 
these reclaimed swamp lands are worked as market 
gardens and truck farms, and, with a moderate 
amount of fertilizers, yield enormous crops. They 
hold manure well; drained to the depth of three 
feet, a large mass of virgin soil, rich in plant food, 
is brought within reach of the roots of the crop 
plants. The air circulates through all this mass of 
drained vegetable matter, improving its quality for 
many years after the drains are Jaid. Every rain, 
every snow, that falls, brings down ammonia, and 








the fine soil holds it for the nourishment of plants. 
Two and three tons of well cured hay to the acre, 
are not infrequent crops, and larger yields are 
sometimes reported. This is better than any 
bank stock, and the cashier cannot speculate. 





A Rare Native Lily.—Catesbys. 
—>— 

Our collection of native lilies for some time 
lacked the Southern Red Lily, (Lilium Catesbei). 
A number of florists had offered the bulbs in their 
catalogues; they were ordered, but in every in- 
stance, when the flowers appeared they proved to 
be the Orange-red Lily, (Z. Philadelphicum), so 
common in the Northern States. Many disappoint- 
ments convinced us that the Southern Lily was not 
to be procured through the trade. At last we re- 
ceived some bulbs from a correspondent in the pine 
districts of North Carolina, and last summer were 
gratified at finding that we at last had the plant we 
had so long tried to procure. The engraving, made 
from one of our specimens, is about a third less than 
the real size. The bulb, which is very small, pro- 
duces a stem about a foot high. The lower leaves 
are very narrow, those on the upper part of the 
stem being short and almost like scales. The soli- 
tary flower is of great beauty. Each of its divisions 
is narrowed at its lower part, and above is grace- 
fully recurved, while their margins are wavy, ina 
manner that adds greatly to their beauty. The 
color of the flower is scarlet, but much lighter than 
in any of our other native species, and the interior 
is spotted with yellow and blackish purple. The 
appearance of this lily is more delicate and pleasing 





THE SOUTHERN RED LILY. 
than that of the related northern species, and we 
hope that it may find its way into the trade and be 
within the reach of those who would cultivate it. 
No variation in the color was noticed in our few 
plants, but it is probable that with a large number, 
differences would be manifested in this asin the 
other species. In a large bed of the Orange-red 
Lily, we have some with very deep red flowers, 
and others of a very light buff color, almost 
white. The Turks-cap Lily also varies greatly. 
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A Consequence of Shallow Draining. 
—>—— 


We notice in one of our’exchanges, a failure in 
shallow draining, that ought to bea timely warning 
to all who are about to engage in this sort of im- 
provement. A rural improver, two years ago laid 
a three-inch tile drain in aspringy spot in his field, 
for the purpose of clearing it of water. The pipe 
was laid two feet deep, the joints being covered 
with caps. Itseemed to work perfectly for a time. 
Last season the plot was planted with potatoes, 
but the soil was unaccountably wet for drained 
land. After the crop was gathered, the tiles were 
examined, and found to be packed so full of grass 
roots, as to stop the running of the water. Spring 
water makes a long season for grass, and in two 
years the roots had obstructed the passage of water 
and made the drain useless. A neighbor of ours 
has drained several swales upon his farm, laying the 
tiles only eighteen inches below the surface, and 
thus lust the better part of his investment. The 
shallow drains are not only liable to be stopped by 
roots of grasses, and other plants, but there isa 
large loss in the failure to drain what lies immedi- 
ately below the drained surface. The roots of 
grass, of fruit trees, and of hoed crops, will go 
down four or five feet in search of food, if they 
have the opportunity. They cannot thrive below 
the water line, which lies very near the bottom of 
the drain. If the drains are but eighteen inches 
deep, that is about the limit of the pasture-ground 
of roots. If the drains go down three feet, the 
area of soil that will furnish food for crops, is 
nearly doubled. The cost of draining to that 
depth is but a little more, since the ditch grows 
narrower as we godown. The cost of the tiles, 
and the work of laying them, are the same, whether 
the ditch is eighteen inches or four feet in depth. 
But if the cost were doubled in making deep drains, 
it would be a “‘penny wise and pound foolish”’ 
business to have the shallow drains, for the sake 
of saving the expense of the last half of the neces- 
sary digging. Tile draining is a permanent in- 
vestment, and the tiles if properly laid, will clear 
the soil of water three feet deep, as thoroughly as 
they will clear it eighteen inches deep. The differ- 
ence in the results is great, that in cost is small. 





2.2 
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Artificial Hybrids and Crosses. 
—<>>—— 


When a seedling grape, strawberry, or other small 
fruit is produced, we are usually told that it isa 
cross between the variety that bore the seed, and 
another sort, that was growing near by. It is as- 
sumed that two varieties, growing together, have 
been cross-fertilized. While this is possible, it is 
not at all certain. The fact that a seedling fruit 
is very unlike its parent, is no proof that the flower 
that produced it has been fertilized by the pollen 
of some other variety. Cultivated fruits vary 
greatly from the seed, even when there is no pos- 
siblity of cross-fertilization. There is no certainty 
that a plant is a cross or a hybrid, unless the pollen 





Fig. 1—A MORNING-GLORY FLOWER; 


of one of the parents has been artificially applied 
to the pistil of the other, and under such conditions 
that the pistil can not be fertilized by the pollen 
of its own flower, or of one of the same kind. 
Planting two varieties in close proximity will not 
insure a crossing of the two. Artificial fertilizing, 
while a delicate work, is not difficult. For those 
who wish to experiment in this direction the com- 





ing season, we point out some of the essentials to 
be observed. As in other operations, one must 
understand the materials with which he is to work. 
The parts of the flower with which the operator is 
conzerned, are, the pistil and stamen. The pistil 
contains the rudimentary seeds, or ovules, and 
usually occupies the center of the flower. The 








Fig. 2.—FERTILIZATION OF THE NARCISSUS, 


stamen is essentially a case or pouch, usually ob- 
long, and supported upon a stalk. The case is the 
anther and the stalk the filament. The anther 
when mature opens, usually by slits, and liberates 
avery fine powder, the pollen. The pollen, when 
applied to the pistil, fertilizes it. The pistil, did it 
receive no pollen, would wither, and not produce 
a fruit. After the contact of pollen, the ovules 
begin to grow, and become seeds, wuile the pistil 
itself also grows, and becomes a fruit; it may be a 
juicy one, ora dry pod. There are then concerned 
in fertilization, the pistil and what it contains, and 
pollen, which it is the sole office of the stamen to 
produce. The pistil usually has three parts. The 
lower portion, the largest, is hollow, containing 
the ovules, which are attached to some part of its 
interior; this part of the pistil is the ovary. At 
the upper end of the pistil, is a rounded knob, or 
a flat surface, which, when the pistil is mature, and 
ready to receive the pollen, is usually covered with 
an adhesive liquid ; this portion of the pistil is the 
stigma. Between the stigma and ovary, is often a 
stalk-like portion, of s*sater or less length, the 
style ; this is often avsent, the essential parts of 
the pistil being the ovary and stigma. These then 
are the parts concerned in fertilization, but they 
present themselves in a great variety of forms. 
There are often more than one pistil; there may 
be several, all separate and distinct, or two or 
many may be united, or solidified, to form a com- 
pound pistil, There are usually several stamens ; 














sometimes they are present in great numbers, and 
occasionally they are united to one another. The 
pistil or pistils form the female system of the flower, 
and the stamens the male system. In the majority 
of cultivated plants, the two sets of organs, the 
pistils and stamens, are in the same flower. Such 
flowers are perfect, or hermaphrodite. In some 
plants, the pistils and the 
stamens are in different 
flowers. Jn melons, cucum- 
bers, and all of that fam- 
ily, they are in different 
flowers on the same plant. 
Sometimes the two kinds 
of flowers are borne by 
separate plants, as in the 
beet. These separate flow- 
ers, are popularly known 
as male and female, and 
are also called sterile and 
fertile. Ina perfect flow- 
er, the usual arrangement 
is for the pistil to occupy 
the center, and to be sur- 
rounded by the stamens, 
as in figure 1, which shows 
a Morning-Glory flower in 
section. The parts most 
intimately concerned in 
the production of a seed 
are the ovule,;. and the 
pollen, the one te be fer- 
tilized, and the other the 
fertilizing agent. To illus- 
- trate the process of fertili- 
zation, we make.use\of a 
flower of Nareissus, figure 
2, This shows the ‘flow- 
er in lengthwise - section, 
_ enlarged. In the center is 
the pistil, its ovary (below 
A), showing several ovules. 
When pollen is examined 
by a powerful microscope, 
jt is found to be minute 
grains, which are usually 
round or oval, and some- 
times marked on the sur- 
face. When the pollen 
grains are moistened, they 
burst at some point, and 
emit a long, minute tube. 
When the pollen falls 
upon the stigma, it pushes 
out. its tubes, which make 
their way down through 
the loose tissue, until 
they reach the ovule. Inthe engraving, C, at the 
lower left hand, shows three pollen grains of the 
dahlia, upon a portion of the pistil. Each grain 
has emitted a tube, which has made its way down 
among the cells composing the pistil. Whenever 
pollen falls upon a stigma, a similar emission of 
pollen tubes takes place, and these continue to 
push downward until they reach the ovules. In 
the central figure, A,four grains of pollen, a, are 
shown on the stigma, or top of the pistil, the black 
lines b, indicate the course of the pollen tubes, as 
they pass down through the style to reach the 
ovules. At theright-hand is asingle pollen grain, 
¢, and asingle ovule, d, showing the pollen tube 
entering the ovule, greatly magnified. On the 
left-hand, at 6, is a stil! more magnified view of an 
ovule, with the lower end of the pollen tube. 
Within the ovule is the nucleus of the future plant 
at3. Precisely what takes place after the pollen 
tube reaches theovule, isa point upon which ob- 
servers do not agree. At all events, the presence 
of the pollen tube causes the ovule to grow and 
become a seed, with the embryo of a new plant 
within it. One who would practice cross feriiliza- 
tion, applies the pollen of one flower, to the pistil 
of the flower which is to bear seeds, and the fore- 
going is an outline of the action of the pollen. The 
practical points: the collection and preservation 
of the pollen, the preparation of the flower to 
which it is to be applied, and the manner of 
application must be reserved for another articie, 
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ei thought by some to improve the quality of the cake. 
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A Work Bag for Travellers. 
—<—>> 

The work bag here illustrated is designed especi- 
ally for the couvenience of travellers. To make 
the bag cut two pieces of material, one for the 
outside and another for lining. They should be at 
least eighteen or twenty inches across, and may 
be alike or of contrasting colors. On one piece 
intended for the lining, sew the two pockets and 
fasten on two sets of straps ; one for holding the 
scissors-case, and the other, skeins of thread, floss, 
or braid. Seam the two pieces together by running 
them on the wrong side and turning them. The few 
inches left for turning can be sewed together with 
a blind stitch. After they are sewed and turned, 





A TRAVELLER’S WORK BAG, 


sew small-sized curtain rings at equal distances 
from each other and about three inches from the 
outer edge. In these rings run a narrow ribbon 
for closing the bag. When in use the bag can be 
opened out flat, and laid upon the lap to pro- 
tect any dainty piece of work from being soiled. 





Some Old Fashioned Cookery. 
sist 


RYE anv Inpran LoaF.—Scald three pints of very 
coarse Indian meal with three pints of boiling water, 
add one cup of molasses, three pints of rye meal, 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix all very thoroughly 
and make into loaves three or four inches thick. 
Set it in a warm place and let it rise till it cracks 
all over the surface, then bake in a moderate oven 
for three hours, or steam two hours and bake two 
more. The primitive way of baking this bread was, 
to let it rise in an iron kettle, then cover closely 
with an iron lid, and heap coals upon it and let it 
bake upon the hearth in the hot ashes all night. 

Exxction Caxe.—Four pounds of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
four eggs, one pound of currants or raisins, and 
half a pint of good yeast. Mix with milk until it 
may be moulded on a board, then set to rise over 
night in winter, or about three hours in warm 
weather. A moderate sized Joaf should bake three 
‘quarters of an hour. A good old-style plain cake. 

INDIAN CAKE UR Bannock.—One quart of sifted 
Indian meal, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, a 
teaspoonful ‘of salt, a teaspoonful of shortening, 
all scalded together with boiling water until rather 


‘moist. Place it in a well-greased pan, smooth the 


surface with a spoon, and bake in a good oven. A 
little stewed pumpkin scalded with the meal is 


_, Brows Ben.—Peel, core, and quarter good, tart 
s, and lay in a stone jar until it is half full, 
meter to be even with the apples, Fill up 








the jar with the crusts and crumbs of the rye and 
Indian loaf, cover close and stew gently until both 
apples and crusts are tender, mix together and serve 
warm. Brown Betty is made with white bread. 


RatsED DouGunuts.—One cup of butter, one of 
sugar, a little cinnamon and two eggs, are to be 
worked into a quart bowlful of bread dough; make 
as stiff as for biscuits, let it rise an hour or more. 
When sufficiently raised, roll and cut into squares 
or balis, and fry in hot lard until of a mahogany 
brown, which should take six or eight minutes. 

YANKEE PumpPxKIN Prie.— Pare and stew the 
pumpkin in as little water as possible until soft, 
and Iet it remain cooking slowly until the juice is 
all evaporated, then pass through a colander, and 
add milk and cream, if convenient, until of a proper 
consistency. Let it warm after it is mixed with 
the milk, sweeten with half sugar and half molasses, 
and add a little salt, and ginger. Some use eggs 
and a little flour, but they are not really necessary. 
Bake in a deep dish with an under-crust only. 

Yankee Baked Beans.—Soak a quart of pea- 
beans over night in cold water, in the morning 
pour off the water in which they were soaked, add 
fresh cold water to cover them, let gradually come 
to a boil and cook until the skins are about ready 
to crack, which will be in a few minutes. They 
should not be soft. Then with a skimmer transfer 
them to a deep, brown bean-pot of earthen-ware, 
add a piece of salt pork, fat and lean mixed, the 
rind of which should be gashed or scored in strips 
or squares. The pork should be sunk in the beans 
until all but the rind is covered. About half a 
pound of. pork will be needed. Add a table- 
spoonful of molasses and a little salt. Some add a 
small pinch of soda, others a half a teaspoonful of 
flour of mustard. Fill to the top of the pork and 
beans with boiling water, and let it stand in a mod- 
erate oven, baking slowly all day. Water should 
be added occasionally as the first supply evaporates. 
When the top browns, cover with the lid of the pot 
or an old plate. Some cover with slices of potatoes. 

BakeED InD1Ian PuppInNG.—Two quarts of milk, a 
cup Indian meal, half a cup each flour and molasses, 
a large teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
ginger, and the same quantity of cinnamon. Boil 
three pints of the milk, mix all the other ingredi- 
ents with the cold milk, and add to the hot milk. 
Let the pudding cool a little and pour it intoa 
buttered earthen-ware pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven. When the top begins to brown, pour a little 


_cold milk over it and cover it. Milk may be added 


several times while the puddirg is baking. It 
should be in the oven four or five hours, and 
served while hot. Mary WINCHESTER. 





Cheap Broom Holders. 
te 


If a broom is allowed to stand on the brush end 
when not in use, it soon becomes one-sided, and is 











Fig. 1.—a BROOM HOLDER. 


inconvenient to use. This is easily prevented by 
the use of a holder, like that shown in figure 1. It 
is simply a block of hard wood, three inches long 

















Fig. 2.—A SELF-FASTENING HOLDER. 


and one inch thick, cut in the.form shown at a. 
The top of the broom-handle is notched, as at d, 
and fits into the holder attached to the wall, about 








four feet from the floor. A self-fastening holder is 
given in figure 2, and is so clearly shown as to need 
no description. Hang up the broom after using. 





Breakfast Without “Help.” 


——— 


“It is of no use to try any longer, we must break 
up house-keeping and board. I cannot get a decent 
servant. I don’t know anything about cooking or 
kitchen work in general.’? These words, in sub- 
stance, are repeated every day by very many young 
house-keepers, and it is tuo true that homes are 
demoralized and broken up continually because of 
the insolence, incompetency and extravagance of 
modern servants. What can be done to remedy 
so great an evil? An English lady, who has written 
a series of valuable little books to help young 
house-keepers, says: ‘‘It is the ignorance of the 
mistress that raises the servant to atyrant.’” If 
this is so, the remedy is clear. The mistress must 
first be educated herself, and then teach her ser- 
vants. Many ladies, and among them not a few 
who have been for years under the servant’s bond- 
age, are resolutely determined to break from it 
and learn how to manage for themselves. <A few 
simple suggestions may help some such. What 
can be done when Bridget walks off “in a huff” 
late at night, or before the family are up in the 
morning? Well, breakfast must be prepared, and 
the first thing is to make the fire—not by any 
means the easiest to a novice—if it is to be of coal. 
The wrappings of provisions and groceries, together 
with all scraps of waste paper, should be saved 
and kept in a box in the cellar for kindling, and if 
through the day there are bits of grease thrown 
aside, not fit for dripping, they should be wrapped 
in paper and used for the same purpose. Kerosene 
should never be used, under any circumstances, in 
this way. The wood should be laid across in 
different directions, that it may light quickly. Very 
little coal should be put on at a time, and over 
that a piece or two of wood, and so alternate layers 
of coal and wood until there is a good solid fire. 
Oat-meal is found now on almost all breakfast 
tables, but itis rarely sufficiently cooked. Three 
or four hours is not too long to boil it, and of course 
this must be done the night before, so that it will 
need only to be hested in the morning. It should 
be carefully watched while boiling and water added 
frequently. Potatoes, in some form, seem indis- 
pensable to a breakfast which is made, as we believe 
it ought to be, a substantial meal. We will give a 
few of the many ways of serving them. Put a 
spoonful of butter into a saucepan ; when hot add 
flour and stir until it is a smooth cream. Pour into 
this a cupful or more of rich milk, and when it 
boils slice into it cold boiled or baked potatoes; 
season with salt and pepper. Cut raw potatoes 
into small pieces, boil until tender, but not soft ; 
drain and pour over them cream prepared asabove. 

Cut cold raw potatoes into shavings, cubes, or any 
small shape ; throw them, a few ata time, into boil- 
ing fat, and toss them about with a knife until 
they are a uniform light brown; drain and season 
with salt and pepper. Fat is never hot enough 
while bubbling—when it is ready it is still and 
smoking, but should never burn. Potato cakes 
may be made from cold potatoes by cutting them 
up and boiling in a little milk, season and mash in 
the usual way, form into cakes, roll in flour, or egg 
and cracker, and brown in a hot buttered spider. 
Too much fat will make them soggy and they 
cannot be turned easily. Still another way is to 
slice cold boiled potatoes into a plate or pan, add 
salt and pepper, and small bits of butter, also two 
or three spoonfuls of milk, just enough to moisten 
them. Cover closely and set in the oven until very 
hot. These have a very nice flavor. If one wishes 
to economize there are many “‘ pick up’’ dishes for 
breakfast to take the place of expensive steaks or 
chops, but these ¢an hardly be trusted to servants 
to prepare. They will not take the trouble, and it 
needs a more delicate hand to give the seasuning, 
shapes, and golden brown color required. For cro- 
qettes, hashes, etc., after all the slices are cut 
from a roasting piece of beef or mutton, the fat 
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should be removed and the bones, which always 
have considerable meat on them, put over the fire 
in a little cold water and kept boiling slowly until 
the meat will drop from them. This meat is very 
nice chopped fine, seasoned and moistened with 
the water in which it was boiled, for hashes, cro- 
quettes, or minced alone and served on hot buttered 
toast. Cold rare roast beef may be made as good as 
when freshly cooked, by slicing, seasoning with 
salt, pepper, and bits. of butter; put it in a plate or 
pan with a spoonful or two of water, covering 
closely, and set in the oven until hot, but no longer. 
Cold steak may be shaved very fine with a knife 
and usedin the same way. Corned beef, boiled 
tender, the bones removed, and pressed in forms 
over night will cut into solid slices for break- 
fast. Cold biscuits, or muffins, if not too stale, will 
be fresh as new, by sprinkling a very little water 
over them and placing them in a hot oven for a few 
moments. An excellent receipt for quick break- 
fast muffins is one egg, a large spoonful of sugar 
and the same of butter, beaten together until very 
light, one cup and a half of milk, three cups 
of flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
One half graham and one half rye meal may be 
used instead of flour; or two cups of Indian meal 
and one of flour. These should bake for fifteen 
minutes in a very hot oven. Any of these simple 
recipes, with coffee, tea or cocoa, hot and clear, 
will help make a cheery breakfast, and the pleasure 
of success in trying new dishes and seeing them 
enjoyed by those for whom they are prepared, we 
can assure the young house-keeper, is far greater 
than that one feels ina handsome piece of fancy 
work, which pleases the eye only; and then, to be 
independent of our kitchen tyrants, is not that 
worth a great deal of labor and study ? 

ETHEL STONE. 
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Bind the American Agriculturist. 


Mrs. 8. H. McNeal, Venango Co., Pa., sends us 
the following method of binding up the back num- 
bers of the American Agriculturist. Remove all the 
covers, and arrange the numbers in their order. 
Place a sheet of strong, smooth wrapping paper at 
the beginning and end of the proposed volume. 
On the outside of these, paste a strip of thin mus- 
lin two inches wide, with one edge even with the 
fold or “back.”’ Fasten the whole together with 
three staples of wire, or stout paper fasteners. 
Cut two pieces of paste-board one-fourth inch 
longer, and a half inch narrower than the book 
pages. Lay thesecovers lengthwise side by side, 
two inches apart, and fasten them together with a 
strip of black cloth four inches wide and fourteen 
inches long. The surplus length of this cloth is 
equally divided between the two ends, and pasted 
down to make the ends double and strong. After 
the covers are dry, paste the whole inside with 
flour paste, and place the contents between them. 
Submit the book thus quickly made to sufficient 
pressure, until the paste is thoroughly dry. 








A Convenient Kitchen Bench. 
= 
A desirable, folding kitchen bench is shown in 
the engraving. Select a plank of the proper length 
and width for the bench-top, and saw it in halves, 
4, a, figure 1. Pine will answer, but hard-wood is 
preferred. Four three by four-inch pieces, as long 
as the width of the plank, form the cross-bars, 0, b. 
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Fig. 1.—BoTTOM OF BENCH. 


Make two by two-inch mortices, three inches from 
each end, and fasten the bars to the ends of the 
halves of the plank. Join the latter by strap- 
hinges let into the wood, until even with the sur- 
face. The legs are two-inch stuff, cut three inches 





wide at the top, with a tenon to closely fit the 
mortices in the cross-bars. The bench is quickly 
folded by removing the legs, and turning the halves 





Fig. 2.—THE BENCH COMPLETE. 


of the top together. Figure 2 shows this folding 
bench with its legsin place, and ready for use. 





Pretty Trifles in Fancy Work. 
—~—_ 

Something new in the way of fancy work is the 
use of very narrow ribbon—Number 2, in variegat- 
ed or Roman styles. For tidies this is particu- 
larly effective. Buy one yard of cream white Japa- 
nese cotton crape or Oriental cloth, which, when 
cut in two, will be found enough for two tidies. 
Draw the threads a finger from each end, and run 
in eight or nine rows of narrow ribbon in red, blue, 
yellow, black, green, etc., taking care to have all 
the colors contrast well. Take up the threads 
evenly on both sides, like basket work.’ Allow the 
ends of the ribbons to extend an inch over the 
sides, and fasten them in place with Kensington 
stitch, done in silk on the side hems. Fringe the 
ends of the tidy, finishing the top with button-hole 
stitch, and ‘tie with a bunch of the ribbons in the 
center. Dainty work, or tea aprons, of silk bolting 
cloth, or linen batiste, are trimmed in somewhat 
the same manner. Above a deep hem, the threads 
are drawn for about a quarter of an inch wide, 
leaving the same space between each drawing, un- 
til there are five or seven open places. Through 
these run ribbons in harmonious colors. Tiny 
pockets are added and adorned with rosettes of the 
ribbons. A broad hem is made at the top, through 
which a wide ribbon runs to tie about the waist. 

A touch of color adds much to a prettily 
arranged dinner table, and it is not only the doi- 
lies that are now embroidered, but bread and corn 
napkins, and a cloth to lay under the meat platter, 
are worked with appropriate mottoes as “ Eat, 
Drink, and be Merry,” and ‘‘ May good Digestion 
wait on Appetite.”” The most elaborate, however, 
are the center cloths, beneath the fruit or flowers. 
These are sometimes of plush or velvet, in dull 
red or golden-olive shades, and are most exquis- 
itely. embroidered with silk, in designs of fruit and 
flowers. It seems more appropriate, however, to 
have them of plain white linen, and we have seen a 
beauty, hemstitched and ornamented with a run- 
ning vine, and clusters of scarlet barberries. The 
Filo Floss is the best embroidery silk for all out- 
line work, or anything that will require to be laun- 
dried. A damask doily with a fringed edge makes 
a nice wash-cloth, and is pretty with a bowl and 
pitcher, or a monogram outlined upon it, in Turkey 
red cotton. Little things determine appearances. 


2.e 


Hints for Washing Dishes. 
aig 

One of the most wearisome domestic tasks which 
falls to the housewife doing her own work, is the 
“never ending, still beginning,’’ washing of dishes. 
It is often a real pleasure to prepare a dainty,, pala- 
table meal; a well earned satisfaction in viewing the 
work of one’s hands in the light, sweet loaves of 
white or brown bread, the roast flesh or fowl, done 
to a turn, the perfect cake, quivering custards, etc. 
But not one of these toothsome viands can be 
brought to pass without the aid of various pans, 
spoons, cups, etc., all to be cleaned for, perhaps, 
immediate use again. They must be washed by 
hands already weary—for modern invention, fertile 
as it is, has not yet, to my knowledge, produced an 
automatic dish-washer and drier. It is diseourag- 








ing, and few things sooner bring the tired house- 
keeper’s spirits down to zero (especially if the mer- 
cury has already gone down to that point), than a 
kitchen table full of sticky, greasy, unwashed 
dishes, greeting her as she rises from breakfast or 
dinner, and in addition to the dishes used upon 
the family table. A very great help is to wash as 
you go. Have your pan with hot water, and cloth, 
handy on a table, and as fast as you dish articles 
from the stove or range, wash the cooking vessel. 
Rinse out frying-pans, kettles, etc., with very hot 
water to take off the grease. Chain dish-cloths 
readily take off whatever sticks to the sides of 
stew-pans or pots, or a common clam shell may 
answer the same purpose. As nearly all cooking 
utensils are more easily washed when warm, wash- 
ing as you go, saves time for the dining-room work, 
after the meal, besides setting the kitchén sooner 
in order. Keep several thick holders near the 
stove, to save your hands (and towels), in lifting 
hot kettles or pans. Never take hold of these with 
the dish-cloth,as you wish to keep that import- 
ant kitchen appliance entirely free from pot-black 
and grease. By taking some simple precautions, 
the cooking vessels can be washed with almost as 
much ease as your china service.. By having your 
pan and hot water ready, you may sit down to 
breakfast or dinner with the sense of relief that 
the ‘‘kitchen things”? are out of the way—until 
next time. Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


A Birch-Bark Match-Holder. 
-_—_~»>—- 
The engraving shows a match-holder made of 
two small birch-bark canoes, connected by cords, 








A HOLDER FOR MATCHES, 


and ready to be hung to « chandelier, or other 
lamp. The upper and smaller canoe is for the 
matches, and the larger lower one receives the 
burnt stubs. Much taste may be shown in the 
construction of this little household convenience. 








Two Convenient Articles, 
ey ee 

A holder for postage-stamps is a useful addition’ 
toa portfolio. Take a linen letter envelope and 
open it out. Cover with dark green.or crimson 
satin outside, and yellow within, and bind with 
narrow ribbon the color of the exterior. Fold the 
envelope again and fasten three corners together 
with an embroidered flower. Sew narrow ribbons 
to the top and back to tie, and keep it closed. 
Place a postage stamp in one corner of the holder. 

A useful scissors case is formed of two pieces of 
bronze kid, three inches long, and one wide. 
Round tbem at one end, leaving the other straight. 
Line with silk of any color. Bind each piece with 
narrow brown ribbon, and overcast them together, 
leaving the straight end open. Fasten a long loop 
of brown ribbon to. the square end and paint in 
bright fancy letters on one side, ‘‘A House for 
a Pair,’? or something else, equally attractive. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMN § 
How Bessie Shorely penne her Anger. 


A long stretch of aaa. road, with hills to the 
right, rising one above another; to the left a 
level landscape, marked by pretty farms ; nestled 
among the hills, a small cottage over-looking the 
richest of these country homes. At its gate, a 
child, shades her winsome fave from the light of 
the setting sun. This is the picture before us. Sud- 
denly, over her fair brow an angry frown passes, 
and hasty words escape her lips. At the same in- 
stant, from behind the shrubbery, an old man, bent 
and gray, comes forth, walking slowly. ‘‘I hate 
her!” bursts from the child in a passionate voice ; 





golden curls. ‘‘ Was it about me?” ‘‘ Yes, grand- 
father ; she called you a beggar—a beggar who lived 
upon her father’s bounty.’’ For a moment the old 
man’s eyes flash and his hand trembles as it rests 
upon her head, then he sighs. ‘‘Ah; no, I am not 
that. I never begged in my life. Ah ; child, would 
that I had saved in my youth every cent I squan- 
dered, that now I might see thee in comfort such 
as Alice Kirby enjoys. Yet, we have enough to 
clothe and feed us, thank God.’’ His eyes wander 
over the rich landscape stretched beneath him, then 
come back to the hill-side and tne lowly cottage. 
‘* What does it say in the Book, lass, about those 
who persecute, and about our enemies ?’’ ‘‘ Yes; 
but, grandfather, how can one love her enemy ? 
How can I be good to Alice Kirby ever again? I 





think I have stood it long enough!’’ “Let not the 
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mence to-night, now? The sun has scarcely set. 
The little girl strives very hard to subdue the angry 
spirit rising within her. Insult added to injury is 
unjust ; yet, sbe will bear all—all for the sake of 
one she loves. To please him will make the task 
an easy one. Love ever lightens duty. ‘‘Did you 
ever see any one so stupid in your life; I fancy she 
has lost her tongue. Can you not speak, Bessic 
Shorely, when you are addressed by your betters ? 
What are you but a beggar? bah! answer me.” 
Bessie continues watching the bright clouds, count- 
ing ten, then twenty, to keep down the naughty 
spirit. ‘‘Shame on you, Alice, tospeak so toa poor 
girl!’ cries her cousin, flushing. ‘‘ She is not look- 
ing at us. Come, all of you; see if you can catch 
me.’’? She whips up her pony and is soon out of 
sight. ‘‘I have a perfect right to speak to her so,”’ 

















Yes, hate her!” She glances down to the man- 
sion-like farm-house, the window-panes in which 
gleam in the light of the sun like shafts of fire. 
“It is hard enough to be poor, without being 
snubbed because one is poor. Yes: I hate her!” 
“Hate is a cruel word, my child. What has hap- 
pened to thee ? I never saw thee thus before.’’ She 
givesa start, not knowing ‘of his presence, then 
hangs her head. ‘ Who is it thou art speaking of, 
my dear?” “Alice Kirby, grandfather.” ‘‘ And 
what has she done to thee, lass ? Surely, my little 
grandaughter is above being scorned. If thy only 
fault is being_poor, think of it, not as a fault, but, 
as a thisfortune, and bear with the misfortune 
nobly. Has Alice Kirby scorned thee again, lass ?”’ 
“Yes; grandfather, even after I helped her to-day 
at school with her lessons, she passed me on the 
road with a sneer, tossed her head at my patched 
clothes—rags, as she called them—and then made 
the boys and girls laugh at my poverty by her funny 
remarks.’ “ But, lass, why should’st thou hate 
her? Surely, thou art stronger than to let her con- 
quer thee thus?” The child hangs her head still 
lower. “It was not about myself I cared,” she 
says, a deep flush dyeing her pale cheeks, her tiny 
' hands clinching. ‘‘ Who was it about, if not thy- 
self, my Bessie?’ He lays his hand tenderly on her 





RIGHT COMES UPPERMOST. 
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sun go down upon thine anger, my child; see, it 
is setting.’? He raises his cane, pointing to the 
glorious light reflecting its many hues on the dis- 
tant river which winds like a silver thread among 
the green. Then he departs as silently as he had 
come. She watches him with thoughtful eyes and 
loving heart. ‘‘If he can bear it,” she says, pres- 
ently, ‘‘so canI. Yes, to-morrow let her say what 
she will, I shall not be moved.” 

The ring of merry laughter falls upon her ears at 
the moment, and soon after a pony comes galloping 
down the country road. Upon his back is seated 
a slender, proud-faced girl, with dark hair and eyes. 
Galloping behind her on ponies, are three compan- 
ions, two girls and a boy, each striving to gain her 
side ina race. The winner pauses, on reaching the 
gate, wheels the pony around and waits. ‘“‘ You are 
a splendid rider, cousin Alice,” says the oldest of 
the three, a girl of twelve. “I thought I rode well 
until now ; and yet, the fault may bein my pony.” 
‘‘ What are you standing there staring for, Bessie 
Shorely ? Did your grandfather never teach you 
politeness ?”’ Alice Kirby sneers, as she speaks, 
sweeping her eyes disdainfully over the child at 
the gate and the cottage beyond. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
rings the words in Bessie’s ears, ‘‘ let her say what 
she will, I shall not be moved.” Why not com- 





says Alice, addressing the two by her side. ‘‘ She 
is poor and proud, and every day of her life sticks 
herself up above me in some disagreeable manner. 
Ugh! [ hate her!” Bessie is soon alone, standing 
as they left her, with bent head and wounded heart, 
utterly unmindful of the scornful looks bestowed 
upon her by Alice’s companions. “‘ Hates me ?”’ 
she says to herself. ‘‘It is hard enough to bear, 
when one like her draws her dress close around 
her, as we sit near at school, lest it touch mine; ah, 
well ; I willtry.” “God bless thee, my Bessie; thou 
hast fairly won in this race.” The trembling hand 
is laid on the golden curls again, and Bessie, meet- 
ing the happy look in her grandfather’s eyes, is 
fully repaid for the struggle over herself. ‘‘ The 
sun has set, my child, hie thee away to slumber 
and may thy dreams be full of peace. Good night.” 

The following day at school, she places all her 
attention upon her lessons, and thus forgets the 
black eyes watching her. What a jump her heart 
gives, when the teacher, to the delight of all, reads 
a letter from a gentleman in the city, making the 
proclamation to the school, that whoever will attain 
the highest mark for general average, will not only 
receive the prize offered by the teacher, but a gold 
medal from himself, and a sum of money, the 
amount not stated. At noon there is quite an up- 
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roar over the tidings, and every one is wondering 
who the rich stranger can be, taking such an 
interest in their school. ‘‘ You need not think that 
you will win the medal, Bessie Shorely,” says Alice, 
stopping before her desk at the afternoon recess. 
‘He will not notice you.” She glances from the 
worn garments to the rich dress and jewels adorn- 
ing her own person. “‘ Alice.”’ It is the teacher who 
speaks, having over-heard the remark. “The win- 
ning of this medal will depend on merit alone,” 
she says in her kind voice. “I know that there are 
many in this world who are governed by appear- 
ances, and treat those in less favored circumstances 
than themselves with derision. An old proverb 
tells us ‘appearances are deceitful.’ Any man who 
is kind enough to offer a reward for a good work, 
will not be little enough to glance at an outward 
appearance, forgetting the worth within. Put your- 
self, my dear, in Bessie’s place, and think if you 
would like to have your poverty brought doubly 
before you by uncalled-for notice of it. Remember 
ever that you are a lady.’’ Alice blushes at the 
gentle reproof. “It is not likely 1 ever will be poor, 
Miss Dacre,’ she says a moment later, tossing her 
head. ‘‘We never know, ny dear, what changes 
will come to us. It is best to be true, in whatever 
circumstance we are placed. If you and Bessie 
should ever change places, you. will find it much 
harder to endure your unlooked-for poverty, from 
having misused your former position.” 

The following weeks are busy ones, and before 
each child can realize it, the day for the teacher 
to decide has come. A close contest it has been, 
chiefly between Bessie, Alice, and the latter’s 
cousin, Minnie Adams, the little girl who had 
taken Bessie’s part on the day of the race. The 
school is filled with excitement, but no heart throbs 
more quickly with hope than the faithful heart of 
our little Bessie ; for, if she can win the school- 
prize, the gold medal, and the money, the first two 
will mean honor for her grandfather to enjoy, as 
well as herself! and the last will bring comfort to 
him throughout the coming winter. And all the 
work of herself; ah, how proud she would feel. 
There would be no harm surely in that sort of pride 
—the satisfaction of having done well. No happier 
little girl is there in all that fair country-side than 
herself, on the stated day, when Miss Dacre dis- 
patches a letter to the city, telling the stranger of 
Bessie’s triumph. She looks neither to the right 
nor the left; but, after kissing her teacher and 
thanking her, rushes home and straight into the 
old man’s arms, open to receive her, when she 
sobs out her joy upon his breast. 

‘It all came, grandfather, because I did not let 
the sun go down upon my anger. Ido not hate 
her a bit now. Ido not think that I love her, but 
I never feel mad at her any more; and to-day I feel 
sorry for her, because she did not win—and yet, 
for myself, 1 am glad.”? ‘‘God bless thee, my 
Bessie,” is all the old man can say, but he falls to 
thinking of a day, long gone, and of how he had 
forgiven an injury. There had no reward come, save 
the peace of his own mind through the weary years. 

Bessie can scarcely sleep to night for her happy 
thoughts. How much money will the stranger 
give her? She would like to buy grandfather a 
suit of clothes and an easy chair. Toward morning 
it began to rain, and in her semi-dreaminess she 
falls to counting the rain-drops, fancying each is a 
silver coin. Oh, yes; and there is the roof to mend 
too, and—why, how it rains! So fast she cannot 
count the drops. All the next day it pours—such 
a terrible storm, that in consequence no school is 
held, and the following night it still is raining. At 
the first streak of the gray dawn, her grandfather 
called to her. ‘“ Bessie, art thou awake? Come 
down, I want thee.’’ She springs from her bed, 
marveling at the strange sounds. ‘‘The river, lass, 
has overflown its banks; thou canst see in this 
dim light better than I. Tell me, my Bessie, 
what thou seest?? She hastens to the window, 
but covers her face with her hands to shut out the 
appalling sights. No fair landscape, as before, 
meets her eyes ; all is desolation. The river is no 
longer a silver thread in the distance; but, tearing 
down the hill-side, is rushing across the farms 








sweeping all before it in its mad course. ‘‘ Poor 
Alice,” says the child with pitying Voice. Pres- 
ently, above the roar of the waters, she can hear 
men shouting, and soon after,in the dim, early 
light, she sees a boat nearing the hill-side filled 
with human freight. A warm welcome is given to 
the homeless by herself and the old man. In the 
black eyes is no scorn as they raise to meet the 
kind looks. ‘‘ You will forgive me?” asks Alice 
Kirby. ‘On one condition,” is the reply. ‘‘ And 
that ?” ‘‘And that,” repeats Bessie, *‘is that you 
will accept half of what the stranger gives me. 
The other half I want for Minnie Adams. You 
both need it now more than Ido.” ‘“‘ But,” says 
Alice, ‘‘ you ought to give all of it to Minnie. She 
was good to you when I was not.” ‘That day,” 
says Bessie, gently, “‘ has gone by; we will forget 
it.”’ It takes a long while before she can prevail 
upon Alice to accept her offer. Neither of the 
children, while talking just outside of the cot- 
tage, are aware of the presence of a tall stranger, 
who listens with marked interest to their conversa- 
tion, and who, as they finish, takes each by the 
hand, and leads them into the already crowded 
room. He stops before the aged man, scarcely 
less gray than himself, and regards him earnestly. 
Slowly recognition dawns in his face, he holds out 
his hand, which is grasped and shaken heartily. 
‘‘T am here,”’ says the stranger, ‘‘to make right the 
wrong I did you in my youth. The money I 
borrowed of you, I have come to return with 
doubled interest. Only,three months ago, I dis- 
covered where you were living, and that it was 
with your only grandchild. I have no relative in 
the world, and I made up my mind if the medal, 
which I offered purposely, was won by Bessie, that 
she should not only receive the money prize, but 
inherit the whole of my fortune. I did this to try 
her, and she is worthy of it, I have found.” 


All which follows, is like a fairy tale to Bessie, in 
which she is the happiest of fairy queens. Surely, 
the rain-drops told the truth that night, and 
though they brought trouble to her neighbors, the 
trouble is overcome in time by her willing and 
generous aid. Again the fair landscape is stretched 
out before us, and Bessie stands at the gate as 
when we first saw her, save that Alice is standing 
by her side. ‘It has all been like a story,’’ the 
latter is saying. ‘‘ How every little girl would try 
to do her best at home and at school, if each knew 
the trying would bring a fortune; and yet, why 
can we not try without that in view, just as you 
tried with only the thought of being good and 
pleasing your grandpa? I am sure, if no reward 
comes—the reward of a happy heart is enough.” 
Alice had learned a valuable lesson in living. 

Two elderly men, at this monent, came walking 
down to the gate, and all stand and watch the 
glory of the setting sun. To Bessie, as well as her 
grandfather, the bright colors reflected on the 
distant river, speak always of the peace and sun- 
shine of a warm forgiving heart. To the others, 
who wronged the two, it speaks of a forgive- 
ness beyond the river, where the sun never sets. 














In the above Numerical Rebus, all persons may 
find an important event in American history. 





Skunks as Pets. 
i ae 

We have had some encounters with skunks, and 
seen various dogs debate whether to open an at- 
tack upon the “‘Irishman’s cat,’’ but never made 
friends with them to any great extent. We have 
long held to the opinion that the only good skunk 
was a dead and buried one, and that faraway. It 
is, therefore, with pleasure that I give the experi- 
ence of my friend, Dr. C. H. Merriam, as. related 
in his Adirondack adventures. 

Skunks, particularly when young, make yery 
pretty pets, being attractive in appearance, gentle 
in disposition, interesting in manners, and cleanly 
in habits—rare qualities indeed! They are play- 
ful, sometimes mischevious, and manifest con- 
siderable affection for those who have the care of 
them. Ihave had, at different times, ten live skunks 
in confinement. Two summers ago I was the happy 
master of the cleverest young skunk that I have 
thus far chanced to meet. For a name, he received 
the title of his genus, and we called him ‘* Meph,”’ 
for short. By way of precaution we removed his 
scent-sacs, and he made a rapid and complete 
recovery, after a few days of temporary indisposi- 
tion. While driving about the country, in the per- 
formance of professional duties, he usually slept 
in my pocket. After supper I commonly took a 
walk, and he always followed close to my heels, If 
I chanced to walk too fast for him, he would scold, 
and stamp his fore-feet; and if I persisted in keep- 
ing too far ahead, would turn about, disgusted, and 
make off in an opposite direction ; but if I stopped 
and called him, he would hurry along at a sort of 
ambling pace, and soon overtake me. He- was 
particularly fond of ladies, and I think it was the 
dress that attracted him; but be this as it may, he 
would invariably leave me to follow any lady that 
chanced to come near. We used to walk through 
the woods to a large meadow, which abounded in 
grasshoppers. Here ‘‘Meph” would fairly revel 
in his favorite food, and it was rich sport to watch 
his maneeuvres. When a grasshopper jumped, he 
jumped, and [ have seen him with as manyas three 
in his mouth and two under his fore-paws at one 
time. He would eat so many that his over-dis- 
tended little belly actually dragged upon the 
ground, and when so full that he could hold no 
more, would still catch and slay them.. When so 
small that he could scarcely toddle about, he never 
hesitated to tackle the large and powerful beetle 
known as the “‘ horned bug,”’ and got many smart 
nips for his audacity. But he was a courageous 
little fellow, and it was not long before he learned 
to handle them with impunity, and it was very 
amusing to see him kill one. Ere many weeks he 
ventured to attack a mouse, and the ferocity dis- 


played in its destruction was truly astonishing. He. 


devoured the entire body of his victim, and 
growled and stamped hig feet if any one came near 
before the repast was over. 

His nest was in a box near the foot of the stairs, 
and before he grew strong enough to climb out by 
himself, he would, whenever he heard me coming, 
stand on his hind legs, with his paws resting on 
the edge of the box, and beg to be carried up- 
stairs. If 1 passed by without appearing to notice 
him, he invariably became much enraged, and 
chippered and scolded away at a great rate, stamp- 


ing meanwhile most vehemently. He always liked - 


to be carried up to my office, and as soon as strong 
enough, would climb up of his own accord. He 
was very sprightly and frolicsome, and used to hop 
about the floor, and run from room to room in 
search of something to play with, and frequently 
amused bimself by attempting to demolish my 
slippers. I have often given him a bit of old 
sponge, with a string attached, in order to keep 
him out of mischief. During the evening he oc- 
casionally assumed a cunning mood, and would 
steal softly up to my chair, and, standing erect, 
would claw at my pants once or twice, and then 
scamper off as fast as his little legs would carry 
him, evidently anxious to have me give chase. If 
I refused to follow, he was coon back, trying 
a new scheme to attract my attention.. Dr. Merriam 
relates other similar incidents. JI.R. Fe 
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Cloud-land. 
—> 

While boys and girls are studying nature in the 
forms of plants, and the instincts of beasts and 
birds, they should not forget to look up and admire 
the ever-changing beauty of the clouds. Nearly 
all of you have amused yourselves by tracking the 
forms of giants, and castles, and many other things 
in the summer sky, and have tried to fancy pretty 
tales about them before they disappeared. Per- 
haps you think that learned men have never 
troubled their wise heads about the matter. Yet, 
after long patient watching, meteorologists, as 
such students are called, have learned a great deal 
about the clouds, and given names to the different 
kinds. That delightfully soft and downy cloud 
which looks like a great mountain of cotton, or 
white of egg, whipped to a froth, is called Cumulus, 
a word meaning a heap. These heap-clouds make 
the best pictures, for they go floating about taking 
all manner of shapes, which fade and change like 
the figures in a dissolving view. Sailors call the 
Cumulus, the “Ball of Cotton,’ and it is known 
also as the “‘ Day-cloud,”’ because it melts away at 
night. You have all noticed it, and fancied that 
you would like to have such a soft, fluffy thing for 
a pillow, but you would not have thought so if 
you had known that the cloud wascold and watery, 
being made of the vapor which the sun had drawn 
up from oceans and streams. The Cumulus does 
not rise very high, and far above it, in colder 
regions of the sky, is seen the gracefui Cirrus, or 
Curl-cloud. This is long and wavy, like a lock of 
hair, or an ostrich-plume, and sailors call it the 
**Mare’s tail.”” The Stratus is that cloud which 
stretches across the lower sky in long stripes or 
streaks. It is often seen about sunset, tinted with 
the most gorgous red and gold, or with delicate 
shades of violet, pink and green. Its name Stratus 
means ‘‘a Jayer,” and it is known also as the 
“Cloud of Night,” because it grows more distinct 
as darkness comes on. 

These are the three principal classes of clouds, 
and you can easily learn to know one from another, 
as they are so very unlike. Sometimes, however, 
you will see groups which may puzzle you, by 
seeming to be neither Cumulus, Cirrus, nor Stratus 
alone, but a combination of two of these kinds, or 
even of all three. 

For instance, in fine, warm weather, the sky is 
sometimes covered with little woolly balls— 
thousands or thousands of them, or with wavy 
lines like the dark markings on a mackerel’s sides. 
This is called Cirro-cumulus, not exactly like either 
Cirrus or Cumulus clouds, but a little similar to 
both. The Cirro-cumulus is formed when the Cir- 
rus floats down to a warmer atmosphere, meets 
some melting heap-clouds, and mingles with them. 
Sometimes the Cirrus stretches out in long bands, 
as the Stratus does, though less evenly, and gener- 
ally in a higher part of the sky. It is then called 
Cirro-stratus, or the “‘ Thread-clouds,” and is said 
to be a sign of rain. 

The Cumulo-stratus looks like a straight row of 
soft, white balls, being a combination of the heap- 
cloud and the layer, as the name shows. It keeps 
growing darker and more threatening until it be- 
comes the black Nimbus, or Rain-cloud, to which 
is sometimes given the triple name, Cirro-cumulo- 
stratus, as it is often formed of all three classes of 
clouds. The Rain-clouds are full of electricity, and 
when they come near each other, lightning and 
thunder are produced with grand and often terri- 
ble effect. You have now a long list of cloud 
names, but yon will not find them difficult to recol-_ 


- lect or understand if you bear in mind the meaning 


of the first three: Cumulus, ‘‘a heap;’’ Cirrus, “‘a 
curl ;” Stratus, “a isyer.” It is very hard to say 
just when the clouds are most beautiful. At dawn 
they are pale, silvery-pink, and at sunrise, glow 
with brilliant red and gold; at mid-day they drift 
calmly on in matchless, dazzling whiteness, with 
the bright blue sky above them ; and later, when 
the sun is going down, are flooded with glorious 
shades of red and green and gold. On moonlight 
nights, a soft, silvery radiance bathes the cloud 


pictures as they form and float and melt away. 





Fortunately for us, we are not called upon to 
choose which kind of clouds to have, but may 
enjoy each fair scene in turn, as often as we desire. 





Little Amusements, 
—_—_—_p>— 

Sometimes little games or tricks that require no 
preparation before hand will prove very amusing. 
We sometime ago saw a lady entertain a party of 
young people for a long time with ‘‘ Malaga Rais- 
ins.” Taking a cane or other stick she repeated, 
‘* Malaga ruisins are very good raisins, but raisins 
from Smyrna are better,” striking the floor with 
the cane as each syllable was pronounced. The 
words were repeated slowly: Ma-la-ga rai-sins, 
with a tap at each syllable. The children in turn 
tried to repeat the words and tap exactly as she 
did, but all failed. She would again repeat it for 
them and, they, thinking that putting the taps in 
the right places, was the important thing to observe 
tried to imitate that exactly. Though she repeated 
it many times, none of the youngsters observed 
that she said, as if clearing her throat, “Hem, 
Malaga raisins,’ etc. Therein consisted the 
trick, which created no little amusement. 


The Doctor's Talks. 
——<>— 

Every winter, for several years past, I have had 
visits from that curious native animal, the Opos- 
sum. Some winters we ®ave caught as many 
as half a dozen, but this last winter we took 
only two. The trap is the poultry house, which 
they visit at night. When acommotion is heard 
among the fowls, we are quite sure to find an 
opossum in the house. We have never seen any 
of these animals, or heard of their being seen, in 
the neighborhood, outside of the poultry house. 
About half a mile away there is a low, swampy 
place, which has a dense growth of trees and Jarge 
shrubs, and I suspect that this is the home of the 
opossums. Between this thicket and my place, 
there is an open wood to within a few rods of the 
poultry house, so that the animals can travel a 
long distance with trees at hand for shelter. As 
they come when there is snow on the ground, I 
suppose that they find food scarce at such times, 
and start out on a foraging excursion in search of 
eggs. The opossum is said to kill fowls and suck 
their blood ; they have not troubled us in this way 
to any extent. One bird was found dead last win- 
ter, which may have been killed by these intruders, 
but we are notsure. The number we have caught, 
first and last, is quite surprising, for an animal usu- 
ally regarded as belonging to the Southern States. 








Fig. 1.—AN OPOSSUM, 


The opossum is not found east of the Hudson 
River, and I live about ten miles froa. the eastern 
limits of its range. How much further north than 
this (about the Jatitude of New York City), they 
are found, I can not say. As probably many of 
you never saw an opossum, I give you its picture 
in figure 1. When fuJl-grown, the opossum is 
about the size of a large cat, and is covered with 
long, white hairs, which, being brownish at the 
tips, give the animal a dusky color. The tail, 
which is three-fourths as long as the body, is nearly 
naked. The animal makes great use of its tail in 
traveling among trees. It is what is called a “‘pre- 
hensile”’ tail, which means that it can take hold 





of things. By means of the tail it takes a strong 
grip upon a branch, and is able to make rapid pro- 
gress by swinging itself from branch to branch, 
and from one tree toanother. The most curious 
thing about the opossum is, the way it manages 
with its young. The little creatures at birth are so 
small, that thay weigh but a few grains each, and 
are blind, naked and very helpless. The mother 
has her teats covered by a fold of skin, which 
stretches across them to forma pouch. The posi- 
tion of the pouch is shown in figure 2. She places 
the young within this pouch, where each takes 
hold of a teat, and thereit remains, and does noth- 
ing but feed and grow, for about five weeks, <At 





Fig. 2.—aN OPOSSUM SHOWING THE POUCH. 


the end of this time, the young opossum is about 
the size of a mouse, and is then able to leave the 
pouch. The young go back to the pouch to suck, 
and also use it as a place of refuge when they 
would hide from danger. The young remain with 
the mother for about two months. When too 
large to be carried iri the pouch, she takes them on 
her back. She bends her tail over her back, and the 
little ones cling to it by means of their own tails, 
and are secure against being thrown off by the 
motions of the mother. The Opossum belongs to 
the order of ‘‘Marsupials,”’ as naturalists term them. 
WHAT IS A MARSUPIAL ? 

Tne word is from the Latin, marsupium, a sack, 
and is applied to animals which, like the opossum, 
have a pouch for their young. In some the pouch 
is not complete, but instead, there are a couple of 
folds of skin, which cover the young as they are 
attached to the teats. Ours is the common, or 
Virginia Opossum ; besides this, there is the Cali- 
fornia Opossum, found in Texas, California and 
Mexico. There are several others in South Amer- 
ica. Australia and the neighboring islands are the 
home of the marsupials, there being in Australia 
but very few quadrupeds that do not belong to this 
order. They vary in size, from that of a small 
mouse, up to the Great Kangaroo, which, when 
sitting upon its haunches, is as tall as a man. 

‘“PLAYING ’POSSUM.”? 

Our opossum, when wounded or caught, will 
pretend to be dead, and though knocked about and 
otherwise abused, will show no signs of life. All 
the while that it is ‘‘ making believe ’’ dead, it is 
on the look-out fora chance toescape, and if one 
offers, will make off in a lively manner. When a 
person practices deceit, by pretending indifference 
to what is going on, he is said to be ‘‘ playing ’pos- 
sum.’”? Last winter, I requested that the next 
opossum found in the poultry house, should be 
caught alive, as I wished to observe its habits. It 
was caught and placed in the greenhouse, but it 
gave off such an unpleasant odor, that I was quite 
willing to get rid of it. This odor is confined to 
the skin. The opossum is a favorite food with 
the Southern negroes. It tastes much like fresh, fat 
pork. The opossum is remarkably prolific, produc- 
ing a dozen or more young ata litter; having three, 
and in the Far-south, even four broods each year. 
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Our Gallery of Dogs—Russian Grayhound’ 


and German Dog. 
<> 

The Rhasian Greyhound,shown in figure 1, ig the most 
imposing member of the hound group of dogs. The un- 
usually long, silky hair, graceful tail and noble bearing 
combine to make this breed highly prized in all parts of 
the world. The price of a fine specimen is very great. It 
is stated that many of these hounds now in England were 
stolen by night from their rightful owners while young. 
A glance at the form of this dog is sufficient to indicate 
that it is built for the chase.. The legs are long and 
strong; the head is sharp and divides the air as a boat’s 
prow separates the water. We might well imagine that 
the elegant tail could serveas a sort of radder. Somewhat 
in contrast with the Russian Greyhound is the German 
Dog shown in figure 2. This breed is the prodact of the 
German dog fanciers, It has much of the bull-dog nature 
and a specimen might well bear the name of ‘‘ Tiger.” 
The head is large and strong ; in fact the dog is muscu- 





the field, as well as threshéd.it, he would soon find this 
out! A man can pitch sheaves from the shock on toa 
wagon almost, if not quite’as fast, as a man can throw 
them from the wagon to the’ machine. It is true, that 
where wheat only yields ten bushels per acre, the pitcher 
has to walk over a good deal of ground; to get aload. 
Still, I have an idea that thereis no real necessity of 
having cight teams and eight loaders and four pitchers 
to keep a threshing machine running. A boycame on the 
train with papers, ‘and they seemed to be in demand. 
But not an agricultural paper among them. Nothing 
was talked about but politics and ‘‘ back-settling.” I do 
not mean political ‘back-settling, but the second plowing 
after the first breaking, It is not cross-plowing, but back- 
settling, turning the furrows back. It is an important sub- 
ject of discussion. This is a néw country and the farmers 
have to study the climate. They are well capable of doing 
so. My thresher-friend said, ‘In Iowa, you cannot leave 
the breaking too rungh, here you cannot leave it too 
smooth, Rolling would be good; it would be well, also, 
to roll in the spring, after the grainis up.” Talk of 








year before. They want to e onions well 
before the dry, hot beth on and swell arog 

The conductor of the “train was much’ interested in 
agriculture, and told’tme about the Michigan Settlement, , 
about four mijes from Broadlands. Three years ago, 
thirty Michigan families bought farms together! néar the 
“Jim River.” They ‘are ‘all: farming ‘and prospering! 
Keep Merino sheep: just sold a buck for twenty dollars, 
Found, accidentally, that lambs born in January do 
remarkably well. It seems to me that this will bea grand 
country for sheep. 

Huron.—I do not know whether Huron is a city or 
a village; it is a wonderful place; four years ago nota 
house in it, now good streets, good “biildings, good 
hotels, water-works, gas, newspapers, a bandiof music, 
and a stirring, active; enterprising population. I will not 
say how many, because it will be some time before 
these hasty notes are published, and’one cannot tell how 
many there will be at that time. A farmer was selling a 
load of potatoes; he had a good team and a good 
and nice, clean, smooth potatoes. I asked him the price, 





Fig. 1.—RUSSIAN GREYHOUND, 


lar thronghout..The careful student of dog-flesh will find 
very little in common between the two breeds shown. 
From the tip of the nose to the end of the tail unlikeness 
prevails. This only teaches us how great is man’s power 
in moulding the form and disposition of animals under 
his charge. On the greyhound’s tail hang long locks of 
beautiful silken hair, while the German dog must be 
content to wag an unadorned extremity or none at all. 





Mr. Joseph Harris in Dakota. 


Editorial Correspondence.* 
—~<>>— 

At Aberdeen, a stirring, enterprising village, a 
man got on the train who was running a threshing 
machine, Judging from his appearance, threshing must 
be as dusty work in Dakota as in New York. He wasa 
sight, but had a good countenance, with a clear, sober 
eye. He was born in Ohio, lived some time in Iowa, and 
nowin Dakota. I asked himabout the yield of wheat. 
“*From ten to twenty-five bushels per acre,” he replied. 
By way of drawing him out, I suggested, “* more ten than 
twenty-five?" ‘* Yes,” he said, “but. we did not expect 
any.” ‘Why so?’ Iasked. ‘Because we did not plow 
deep enough. We have only just found it out.” ‘*In 
the States,”’ he said, “Idid not care to plow over one-and 
a-half inch deep. Here the soil and atmosphere are 
drier, and I want to plow five inches deep.” He is run- 
ning a twelve-horse threshing machine, thirty-two inch 
cylinder; formerly four teams and three men, Gets two 
‘cents per bushel for oats, and four cents for wheat. 
When he provides everything he gets five cents a bushel 
for oats, and eight cents for wheat. He boards the men 
and puts the grain inthe sacks. ‘This is better for both 
parties,” he said, “because the men who are threshing 
every day understand the work, and know just what to 
do and how to doit. In drawing wheat from the shocks 
in the field,” he said, “it requires eight teams and four 
pitchers.” I did not tell him so, but I knew this was a 
thresher’s notion, They have just such notions with us. 
They are so afraid of being kept a minute without grain, 
that they want more teams and more pitchers than are 
necessary. I have for eighteen years threshed all my 
grain in this way, and know that two géod pitchers will 
keep the machine busy. If this man drew the grain from 








* GF Continued from the February number, page 74. 
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Western agriculture being mechanical and Eastern 
chemical. This man may not know it—and he may—but 
there are good chemical reasons for the opinion he has 
just expressed. On the seat ahéad of me was‘a young 
man from Newark, N. J. Had been in Aberdeen all sum- 
mer; was going to Colorado for the winter. Climate of 
Colorado, at any rate in the valleys, is much milder than 
in Dakota. When he came here last March, the country 
looked so wet and so cold that he was tempted to turn 
round and go back. 

Athol is quite a thriving village. We sent some 
seeds to a gentleman residing here. I could not but hope 
that they prospered. Some of our directions for cultiva- 
tion were not written with reference to soil or location. 
Fortunately, the men and women who are making homes 
for themselves and their children in this new country 
have learned to think for themselves, 

The first station after passing Redfield is Crandon, 
the next Hitchcock, a charming village, if a prairie vil- 
lage for the first few years can be charming. Shade and 
fruit trees and flower gardens will come in time. Itis 
almost impossible to believe that many of these villages 
are not over two or three years old,—‘‘ There is a roller 
skating rink in every village,’ said Charley, ‘‘and in 
some places two of them, Where does the money come 
from ?”—“ That question,” said I, ‘‘puzzles older and 
wiser heads than yours and mine. The railroads have 
bronght in a lot.of money.; the people that come here 
bring money with them, and, low as wheat is, the sum 
total derived from its sale amounts to millions—and 
heavy as the cost of transportation is, you must recollect 
that a good deal of this money is paid out for labor, 
repairs, and running expenses all along the railroad 
routes."* —‘‘I should not think,”’ said Charley, ‘that 
the railroads wonld pay.”--“ At first, doubtless not,” 
said I, ‘but look at the millions of acres of land they 
own or did own, which are certain to become of great 
value. But we will not discuss this question.’’—‘* Look,” 
said I, ‘‘ at that patch of onions on the prairie. The tops 
are still green; most of these must be scallions.” ‘‘We 
get a good many letters from Dakota and Montana and 
Colorado, saying that they cannot grow onions from seed. 
What do you suppose is the reason 2’ * Probably,”’ said 
I, “‘ they do not make the land rich enough, and do not 
sow early enough. They ought to sow.the seed as they 
do wheat, before the frost, is out of the ground under- 
neath. Possibly too, it would be well to spront it before 
sowing, as we did peas and celery seed last year and the 





Fig. 2.—GERMAN DOG, 


“thirty cents,” he said, but was in too big a hurry to 
stop and talk with me. He was a bright, healthy-looking, 
intelligent and happy man, but had no time to waste with 
loiterers like myself. I called at the office of the “Dakota 
Farmer,” a useful, enterprising, agricultural paper, which 
a man on the cars afterwards begged from me. We gota 
capital dinner at the hotel, the table being well supplied 
with celery, and the landlady, as I took her fo be, was pre- 
sent in person,seeing that the guests were well waited on. 


We had tickets for Pierre,.one hundred and nineteen 
miles west, on the Missouri River, but concluded to post- 
pone onr visit until next summer, and took the cars at 
1:20 p. m,, for Hawarder and Alton, Iowa. We were 
journeying south, and the climate became perceptibly 
warmer; cars well filled with passengers; a few miles 
from Huron, passed a flock of sheep and a herd of cattle, 
A man on the cars exhibited two ears of Dent corn—one 
weighing a pound and three-quarters ; another passenger 
from Central Illinois, joking, told the man that it was not 
raised in Dakota; it must have come from Illinois. A 
young lawyer who sat by my side, wanted to talk poli- 
tics, I told him I thought the country would not go to 
the dogs, no matter how the election went—a remark 
which seemed to disgust him profoundly; but when he 
found out how I intended to vote, he seemed happier. 
We happened to belong to the same party! He liked 
Dakota, and was doing well—making money by loaning 
it to the farmers at two and three per centa month. He 
represented an Eastern Loan Association: they loaned 
money at ten per cent on real estate security; had just 
made a loan to a young man who wished to get married ; 
he had a claim of one hundred and sixty acres; had 
resided on it three years; in two years more he would 
have got his title from the government; but he wanted 
money and came to him. “ You must prove up,” he 
said, ‘and I will loan you three hundred dollars on your 


claim, to.run five years at ten per cent.” “‘ What will the. 


charges be?” ‘My charges will be. thirty-four dollars, 


I will pay the government two hundred dollars for the 


land and give you the balance.” ‘‘ And did the poor fel- 
low do it ?”” Lasked, my blood boiling with indignation 
at the cut-throat schemes” “Certainly, he did.” ‘In 
other words,” said I, “if he had remained on his farm 
two years more, he would have got it for 
for the sake of getting sixty-six dollars, he will, duri 

the next five years, have to pay four hundred and | : 
lars or lose his farm.” ‘ Oh,” said he, “1 
mend it asa financial operation, but hundreds of th 
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of dollars are being loaned on these terms,"’ While we 
were talking, the train kept on and on over the prairie, 
prairie, prairie, for nearly one hundred miles, stopping at 
Iroquois, Esmond, Carthage, Villas, Canova, Salem, and 
Canastota. 

At Parker, we strike a different section of country; 
it is a warmer climate and an older settled country. 
Prairie chickens fly on each side of the track; young 
trees have been started extensively and are growing 
finely; here and there we pass fields of tame grass and 
the original prairie grass is taller and ranker. Everything 
indicates that we are going south. 

So of Hurley and Centerville. At the latter thrifty vil- 
lage, I noticed trees thirty feet high, that had been planted 
in rows eight feet apart. We passed through Beresford 
and Alcerton, and soon cross the line into Iowa. Dakota 
is behind us; we have passed over three hundred and 
three miles of the territory—every inch of it good agri- 
cultural land. I leave it, glad that I have been there, and 
hoping to go again and see more of it. 





In Iowa. 


We arrived at Alton, Iowa, 9.37 p. m.; we were going 
on to Omaha; train left at 2:19 a. m.; we went to bed, 
leaving instructions to be called in time; were called, 
but notin time; got to station just as train moved out; 
Jandlord expressed regret ; nobody very happy, unless it 
was Dash. Next throngh train, twenty-four hours from 
now—or more correctly, twenty-three hours and fifty-five 
minutes ; same train, in fact, we have just missed. Back 
through the darkness to the hotel, and to bed again; will 
see what the morning brings forth. 

At breakfast, in talking with the landlady, found she 
was a farmer's daughter from my own neighborhood. 
She wished she had some of our Western New York ap- 
ples. Alton is a thriving village, situated in a rich, 
prairie country. Lumber yard, railroad, and mill run by 
steam, forcleaning, not crushing, flaxseed, are the princi- 
pal activities. Charley was much interested in the ma- 
chinery for cleaning flaxseed. “What fuel do you suppose 
they use,”’ he asked, “in the steam engine ?’”’—‘‘Perhaps 
saw-dust,” I suggested.—‘* No,”’ he said, “they use the 
weed-seeds they get out of the flax, and it makes a hot 
fire. Everything is done by machinery; there is only 
one man in the building; they pay one dollar and twelve 
cents per bushel for the flax or two cents per pound.” 
That is forty dollars per ton—rather costly fuel to 
the farmer who grows the weeds instead of flax. As 
J. J. Thomas once said, ‘* we are a weedy nation.” 

We got a team and a “Democrat” wagon from the 
livery stable, and drove out a dozen or more miles into 
the country, taking Dash and the guns along. Spring 
wheat, oats, flax and corn, are the principal crops. Oc- 
casionally a small piece of corn cut up and put in stacks, 
as with us, but nine-tenths still standing, and three- 
fourthsunhusked. Large fields, few fences, little stock, 
except hogs, which are mostly kept in, saya half-acre 
enclosure, surrounded with a fence. Little shelter or 
protection of any kind visible; nothing but the black 
prairie soil rooted up by the hogs; no grass ; nothing 
but ears of corn; plenty of corn this year, and hogs fat. 
On some farms a score or more of young pigs running 
round and helping themselves to whatever they can find. 
Corn planted in hills three-and-a-half to four feet apart. 
When well cultivated, good crops; when not, not. Here, 
as elsewhere, rich as the soil undoubtedly is, we must 
earn our bread by the sweat of the face. And so of hunt- 
ing, especially if you have an Eastern dog. At the West 
the dogs are trained to go a-field; you ride in the wagon; 
dog finds the game and points, holding it until you drive 
up. But Dash would not leave the wagon ; he would not 
hunt except we got out and walked. We found two or 
three flocks of prairie chickens ; I brought down a nice 
plump cock, and felt glad that the train left us. Charley 
got two or three and hurrahed. Dog started what I at 
first took for an English hare, though lighter colored. 
He ran or rather jumped along past me ; I gave him the 
right barrel, and this quickened his pace ; I gent the left 
after him and fetched him; driver said it was a ‘‘ jack 
rabbit,” the first that had been shot there for some time. 
We found more flocks of prairie chickens, and stayed out 
until quite dark, finding birds until the last moment. 
Driver urged us to stay all night; he would take us to- 
’ morrow out among the Hollanders—they did not shoot, 
and there was lots of game. I thought that I too ought 
to be at work, and concluded to go on to Omaha that 

night. We packed the jack rabbit and the prairie chick- 
ens and expressed them home. I knew the Deacon would 
not believe I had shot anything unless he saw the game. 





 Guonex J. Beck, Jz., writes us from Eldred, N. ¥., 
Jan. 30: Your pen received. Many thanks. Think 
faa t; have shown it to several. My family 
American Agriculturist for several years, 
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Our Very Latest Books. 
Published, Imported, and sent post-paid on’ receipt of price. 
~~ 


Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries,—This is a new edition of a very 
valuable book, which has met with great favor among 
English speaking countries. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle 
and Sheep.—New York: The American Agricu- 
turist. This work, By Maj. W. Shepherd, was noticed 
last month. The first edition, in the 8vo. form, sold at 
$3.00, was taken up immediately. It being necessary to 
print a new edition at once, it was decided to produce it 
asai2mo., and in order to place it within the reach of 
all those to whom it would be likely to be useful, tore- 
duce the price to.$1.00. Though sold at one-third the 
price, the 12mo. edition contains, in both text and illustra- 
tion, all that was in the larger one. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Morton’s Farmers’ Calendar, describing 
the work to be done on various kinds of farms, during 
every month in the year, by John Chalmers Morton, 
Sixth Edition. Illustrated; pp. 700. This is an octavo 
volume, and, as may be inferred from the number of 
pages, is not a mere Calendar of Farm Work. It is, in 
fact, a collection of essays, or concise treatises upon 
such farm topicsas are suggested by the month. For 
example, at the season in which the main grass crops are 
sown, the agricultural grasses are described and illns- 
trated. While the difference in the climate between this 
country and England will not allow the use of the book as 
a guide to the time for doing work, it does not affect its 
value as a book of reference. The author justly occupies a 
high position as an authority in agricultural matters, and 
is a clear and practical writer. Price, post-paid, $6.00. 


From Home to Home, by Stavely Hill, M. P. 
Reference is made to Mr. Hill’s experiences in the cattle 
ranges of the Far West, on page 104, where are given en- 
gravings, contrasting the home he left in England with 
the ranch near the Rocky Mountains, the author's pres- 
ent residence. The story of the author's difficulties in 
locating a ranch in a new country, is pleasantly told, and 
can not fail to be of service to those about to enter npon 
a similar wild life. The work is abundantly illustrated, 
both by wood-cuts and by fifteen photogravures. These 
illustrations are by a new process which converts the 
photographs, taken by the author, into blocks which 
are printed from, making the most beautiful illustrations 
of all processes yet invented. Price, post-paid, $5.00. 


Bulbs and Bulb Culture.—By D. T. Fish. 
12mo., pp. 466. Iilustrated. The author is well known 
in England as a practical cultivator, and a frequent con- 
tributor to horticultural journals. In this work he gives 
the cultivation and treatment of the various bulbs, mak- 
ing,as an experienced cultivator in this country says, 
**The best bulb book yet published.’ Bulbs are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory flowering plants, and we gladly wel- 
come whatever will popularize them and make them bet- 
ter known to our cultivators. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Garden- 
ing.—By G. Nicholson. We have this important work 
in press, Vol. I, comprising A to E, 4to. pp. 520. This 
is by far the most complete and comprehensive work of 
its kind that has appeared in our language. The abun- 
dance and excellence of its illustrations give it a special 
value. It is the work that every gardener, nurseryman 
and amateur cultivator of plants has felt the need of and 
will also be of great use to the botanist. In a brief notice 
of the work last month, it was inadvertently stated that 
it was in two volumes. It will be complete in three vol- 
umes. The first volume is nearly ready ; the others will 
appear in succession as soon as completed. 


Rabbits for Exhibition, Pleasure and 
Miarket.—By R. O. Edwards. Illustrated. New York: 
The American Agriculturist. When rabbits are kept at 
all in this country, it is almost solely as useless pets, 
which plague the owner by becoming diseased and con- 
sumea great deal of food without making any adequate 
return. So long as they are regarded as pets, they will 
not be used as food. There is no reason why farmers and 
others should not kill a fat rabbit as readily as a fat 
pullet, and certainly there is no more delicious meat than 
that of a well-kept rabbit. Asa source of cheaply pro- 
duced fresh meat, rabbit-raising might form an important 
part of our farm and village economy. If one wished in- 
struction on rabbit-raising, he heretofore found only an- 
tiquated books. We are glad to welcome the present 
work as eminently practicable and sensible, and an ex- 
cellent guide to those who would keep rabbits “ for exhi- 
bition,-pleasnre and market ”’—especially the home mar- 
két—the keeper's table. The leading brecds are admira- 
bly illustrated. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
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Late Publications and Tmportations. 
The Forester. 


A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and 
General Management of Forest Trees, 
By JAMES BROWN, Inspector of Woods. 
Large 8vo., halfleather. 900 pages. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $10.00. 








—T H E— 


Practical Poultry Keeper. 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Ex- 
hibition. New Edition, with Colored Plates. 


By i. WRIGHT. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


“CATS,” 


Their Points and Classification. 


With Chapters on Feline Ailments, and their Remedies. 
How to Train, etc. By Dr. W. Gorpon STaBLEs, Author 
of “Our Friend the Dog,” etc. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
| mmemnieieeaniania nn 


PLANT TIRE OX THE FARM, 


By M. T. MASTERS, M. D.,F. R. 8. 


A sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; of 
the way in which they are affected by the circumstances 
under which they exist, and how they in turn react upon 
other living beings, and upon natural forces. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Modern Window Gardening. 


Practical Information for Amateur Gardeners. 
By SAMUEL WOOD. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


New Edition of a Valuable Work. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


By J. J. WHITE. 

A new and enlarged edition of a work on the Natural 
History, Cultivation and Management of the Cranberry. 
Fifteen years have passed since the first edition appear- 
ed, and the improvements and discoveries since made 


are fully given. 
ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 


Standard Works 
FARMING AND GARDENING, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 











Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing.......$1.06 
Colorado as an Agricultural State............... 1.50 
Farm Conveniences. 200 Illustrations.......... .. 1.50 
French’s Farm Drainage............. .. So ea ciea pag 1.56 
Harris’ Talks on Manures...........  ......0s.08 ». lee 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure.............. 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit................: 1.56 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed............. «2.222.000. 2: 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow............  .-.-.s.0 2.00 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.... ........... 1.75 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-doors and Out-doors..... 1.50 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture....... 75 
Oemler’s Truck Farming at the South. ...... ... 1.50 
ede. | Scorer reece -60 
Stewart’s Irrigation for Farm, Garden & Orchard.. 1.50 
OD Ee Oe Ng cco scd ockesuen. ong se eny ess 1.00 
Thomas’ Farm Implements..................--06- 1.50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health ....... 1.50 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm............. 1.00 
White’s Gardening for the South.............. ... 2.00 
Allen’s New American Farm Book..............+- 2.50 
DARE G es PT GREG I. 06 ccc ccccpece geecpece .- 2.50 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old........... - 1.26 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICGULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM°L BURNHAM, See. 
751 Broadway, New York. ; 
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A Present to every Lady. 


A® cent bookon Art Needle work and Crazy Patch- 
work, with 100 new stitches and transferable designs and 
full instructions for the work, will be given to every new 
subscriber to Strawbridge & Clothier’s Fashion Quarterly. 
The Fashion Magazine contains 120 pages with over 1,000 
illustrations each issue, and is the cheapest magazine in 
the world. Cut out this notice and mail with 50 cents, 


the price of a year’s subscription, to 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Market Sts., Phila. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN?S SHOES 
with the 


<D.S.T.C2> 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














in a nes lated Case, Stem-Winder, Stem 
® Setter. ewels. 
18: buys one in an ) Face Silver Case. 


1 ft) will buy one of our ACCURATE Watches 








16. buys one in a Hunting Silver Case. 
nis watch is comet oe A the American Agriculturist. 


Circulars free. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 





RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
ECPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Y OLUMBI¢ 
4 D BicycLty 


ROAD Tric YCLES 


USE 


THE POPE MFG-CO 
Ceo c Wesson Ste LA 


“Te 14 not get another bieyele I would mine 
fo solid gold. For Gfteen ae ie la 








mricht | 

parchseer choice, pre- 

r $1. Fifty for %.00. 
- * selection ten for $1.00 
Fifty for $4.00. We make a spe- 
clalty of Roses, o bell ny 
_— t-grown plants. n 
peice, list ¢ of oar beautiful 


Monthly and Hybrid P iui fes, and othe. plants. 
eee 7 ae Bicomsbarg, Pa, 





W.JOHN 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUIDPAINTS 


are composed exclusively of the best and purest materials, 
combined on different principles from any other Liquid or 
Mixed Paints, and are of a higher grade than have ever be- 
fore been offered to the public, either in “ paste” or liquid 
form, and are second to none in richness and permanency 
of color, beauty of finish, and durability. None but the 
purest linseed oil and the best pigments enter into their 
composition. We manufacture forty-eight standard “body” 
and trimming colors, besides blues, greens, reds, blacks, 
etc., etc., and inside and outside. whites. Sample Sheets, 
and Pamphlet “STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 
free, by mail. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


In Seyencolors. Areespecially adapted for senate 
barns, fences, and for iron and rough woodwor - 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING. 


—— of Asbestos and other fire-proof materials 
mR red ready for use, and can be easily Septies. I 
Bi gy ok or ning ire = wo yn 

and for re e and flue 

joints, Gr broken amy aa 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc., etc. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Mannfacturing Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Steain 
Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Piston and Packing, Millboard, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Coatings, etc., etc. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
175 RANDOLPH 8t., CHICAGO. 
170 NortH 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 
BriuuiteR Hovse, Buiter 8t., LONDON. 


Ht 








36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ALTNA 


LirE INSURANCE Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1838. 


Premium Receipts ini8s4, . . . $%2.689,734.45 
Interest Receiptsin 184, . . . 1,609,015.27 
Total Receiptsduringtheyear, . . 4,.298,749,72 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes,&c., . 3,574,660.65 
Assets January1,18%, . ... . 29,7'71,230.04 
Total Liabilities, . .  . . . 24,789,784.72 
Surplus by Ct. and Mass. standard, . 4.981,445.32 
Surplus by the standard ofN.Y., . 6,440,000.00 
Policies in force January 1, 1885, 

60,286, insuring, . . . . 84,663,591.44 
Policies issued in 1884, 

4,470, insuring, »« «© « -« 8,022,998,00 





MORCAN C. BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Best Truss Ever Used ! 


ro Elastic Truss. 
postive rely cures Rt RUPT LS hme 
ere 

Hite for dcecriptive circulars 
to the 


ny. Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


744 Broadway, New York. 














Macomber’s Hand Planter 


The The best in the world for pisating corn, beans, and beet 
seed. fecnts CUMBEM & CO. Grand Isle; Vt. 





ALITTLE: ofthe MONEY 


———=paip ee 


Farmers & Gardeners: 


—->-~¢ WITHIN THE PASt TEAR BY>soe- 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH, 


: AND ; 7 
DISABLING INJURY. 


re ee, Vanceb’ro, Me '1,(00.00 carey fon fam. 
Geo. Marlow, |Pinal, Ariz. "100.00 Hi — on foot, 
cur them. leg. 


F, Mi Wile Red pa Cal,| 150.00 H 
afte, Hang ptt Glace 
aw. R ml Gale “ core ee: 
€: ream oer N. ae: “ pies reve 
C.H. Moshier, § oaquin, “ 


J.M. Holmes, Citea NW t wrist. ‘ 
Thos. Riddle, ’ Owensb'ro f Ky 150.00 ares, from horse. ~ 

















Be 
W.M.Hattise, broken by fall. 
Warren Ware, ¥0.00 Lom foe him. 
T. M. Gray, “100,00 hurt by fall. 
A. Ware, ‘70.00 tured ribs. 
T. M. Gray. 150,00 Hand burt by fal) 
LY eke ton, 650.00 fell on 
Z We eter struck pigy. 
. W. Ayr 
J. M. Stickles, 500 icked. by onse. 
Feecan by Fell from w. 
8.W.Doolittle, ° 
A.C. Smith, 25.00 ‘all buts shoulder. 
H. D. Maxon, §0,00| Broke arm 
. Smith. 160.00| Thrown from sleighs 4 
B. Faulkner 200.00, ae atin hege kle. 
J. L. McKee, .| 72.85) Hip hart ‘oma 
W.T. Washan “1 192.86, oo ery te 
5 Collins, , Wis 225.00|Go jet AL 
J. C. Pitcher, “| 260.00; Foot cu by axe. 


Cnly $10 a year (if supervising only 
$7.50 per year), for $1,000 in case of 
death, with $5 weekly Indemnity for 
Disabling Injury. No Medical Exam- 
ination required. 

All Claims Paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT, 
and immediately on receipt of satisfac- 
tory proofs. All Policies non-forfeitable; 
occupation may be changed, and an equi- 
table proportionate insurance still guar- 
anteed. One IN NINE ofall insured have 
received Cash Benefits. Accident Claims 
paid in 1884, $949,000, or over $3,000 
a day; in all, $10,400,000. 


ant M ETERS ji frrdmatie 
: ane Wee ae: 
ey & Te eb. anccese successors to R.&J, 


gay™ Illustrated Price Lis t free to any address 








Benett's s Rapid Writer's Manual; 








PMMA, 
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AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 











OUR ILLUSTRATED CATA 


. EVERYTHING FOR - 


GARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural Hye ong, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything mew and rare in ae Plants, Will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers vines last season oat free without application. 








SEEDS 


whieh haye been ah years. by 
Pete gual ne eat eon 





the 
sterling merit. Dreer's Gar- 
i, Wenste for 1885, 
a ae ble, Flower, 
d Becda, Pianta. oe, 
erervihip sr ¢ he garden, 


ed neta A.D 
ws {Free stnut Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


















bp aby AND PURE SEED 
lawn and farm. Our NEW CATALOGUE 
and will be sent free to all A ied apply. It isa 


atifad book, aan a a ustrass ions, one colored 
of i information for the 

van Sor ponte are grown and selected 
arket gardeners and 

4 good i ane 2 od 








ardeners and large! Weg 
“fours VILLE D HEAD 
ever grown. It will pay youto 


ie before eae seeds or tools. 
ENHALL & CO,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEEDS ALL TESTED. 
TRUE TO NAME. 
ATALOG U cE pen Bar 


varieties, fu D fusel: . 
ESCR Lass Mie profusely LL 









TON: SENT orate APPLY. 
Large Stock t Trees, Smali Fruits, and Vines. 


J. O. EVERITT, Lima, Indiana. 


i geome SEEDS. 
5 Seek CHEAPEST, 


a+ + 
fal = 

eee Pure & Best. 
Gardeners trade as = 
. 7 ialty. Packets only 
Cheap as dirt by oz. & Th, 
Y Postage or Exp. paid. 


50000 Guides 


FREE. Send your address for my most 
Beautiful Illustrated, Garden-Guide ever 
8 printed. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford Ml. 


SHAKERS’ 
FAMOUS GARDEN SEEDS! 


New Crop at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
¥f you want Splendid Vegetables and Beautiful bite = 
them. ial indu ts to G 
et eners. Bplepdid Tinatreted Guide mailed free 


all who want seeds, Write for it. Endorsed by the 1 
Journals ‘of the country. Established 



















SHAKER. SEED CoO.., 


Mount Lebanon, N.Y: 














N & CO., 


DRTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 





"ato fy «tT a lle leat ar tiaatingl De 


r order re-filled tis. I have sold vegetable and 
ower seed $0 over @ million farmers and grdoucrs 
in the United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so 
ask them whether they are reliable. a ee omas Henshall, 
of Troy, Kans., — ine: “For 26 YEARS [ have dealt 
with you. I have lived. in Towa, Missouri, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado, and no matter what soil or climate, ‘the result was al- 
ways the same, to wit.:—religiously jbonest and good.”’ 
This is the kind of seed I raise and sell. The Hubbard —y 
Marblehead Squash, Marblehead Corn, Marblehead Cabbage 
Ohio Potato, Eclipse Beet, are some of the vegetables of whic 
I was the original introducer. an Fair with in Premi hey 
See my Catalogue. FREE to 
AMES J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


» Uy Lagi Warranted to Grow, 













$8.50 for _ PY 


For 1885 is a richly illustrated | bert, best early and late red Raspberries ; Souhegan and et aed 
and elegantly printed book of | best early and late black Raspberries; Early Harvest an 
over 70 pages, with illumi-| Taylor, best early and late Blackberries; Old 
nated cover. It tells how to a early, and Parry, best of all strawberries. 
grow all kinds of fruits; gives| Fay’s Prolifie, best of all currants, worth at Pick oy 
honest descriptions and fair | Guide, @8.50. Sent by mail for $5.00, by express for 4.50, 
’ prices of all worthy varieties, | cr halfthe number of each! variety by mail for $2.00, 
old and new, of Small Fruits, Fruit and Nut Trees, represent- | Colleetion, oy, of the best new small Fruits: No. 1, 
ing the largest and best stock in the United States. Contains | value $18.00, by mail for $10.00; No. 2, value ag by mail 
full instructions for planting, pruning, and obtaining fruit | for $5.00. Full description of all mailed free. A beantiful 
trees and | plants, and is wriow th information valuable to all | picture in oil colors, 9x12 inches, worth the cost of the entire 
din It especially beginners. The different | collection, mailed free to each buyer of any of the above col- 
lections. I ship to all parts of the country, North, South, East, 
and West, by mail and express, with perfect safety. Black 
J Raspberries and Peach Trees specialties. 







































grades are figured, enabling a novice to determine at a glance | 
the size to order. Price, with six colored plates, 10 cents; | 
without plates, 5 cents. Price-lists free. 








Jd. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. 





FRUITS 
PLANTS 
«SEEDS 


o one Chemper,_ Ft Fine 

Vines.§ a —®y ves: arriv: 
HOIC CH ret $i Sets SETS Bor example: 16 splendid a 
yr , 15 sorts, our choice, 
i 3-14 magnificent Carnations, 1 q Fie 14 Chrysanthemums, 14 sorts, 
13 LG vaste te sholes Flower etary $1, or 17 for 50c., or 8 for 25ce. 29 
packets ae Vegetable Seeds, $1, or 14° pa 5Oc., or 7 for 25c. 7 packets 
ghotee Vegetable and 4 phe oy choice Flower 50c. Ber ode Santed 

ear, 1 Russian Apricot, and 1 Champion ree S1. i7¢ 
81, or 12Zall Amend ai « 75strong Strawberry Plants, 5 sorts, early tolate, et andy Cstalp Grtalon st 1; Ftd Chest- 
nuts, $1. 30 Mulberries, te ou af over Il) pae k English a White, athe oth Sheds beside, 
send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 pages, J ae nite Bis kept in the @ Nursery a om me s to forest 
trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines and Frui eben et 


citi “THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. “EARS 


SEA POUART ES 
for NIAGARA, now 
offered a restric- 
tions to planters for first 
time. 2yr. vines, mail, 
@2 each. None genuine 
without seal “Ni are 
White Grape Coe.” 

Special Terms to Agents. 


Aloother.6 il Praiis, ond H THE LARGES 
other Sma i all | General Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE ti AMEWIOR ae cs Medueed- IN 


@and new varieties of 
tira tree Cheng ty reall: Low N ( AG A a A FRE FREE 
indo to dbalste, Agents wanted, T.S.HUBE HVBBARD New Yorke. 


























































SUCCESS TO OUR saan 


rae SEED TRADE. Aolief for the people. 
ete AT WHOLESALE PRICES, a 






this athe meer | Potato 
wing un 
f Tacncion. pony or money, we will 





qracce ited offers 
send bys mail a box 





« containing, first, 17 ki one oat, sa ~ ve Pile 

new, nip -improved, and guaranteed seed un ae pre oe 

T urn’ ect, best and earliest for table use, Wilsons n’s Hi 

Winnie nestac t at Conese. best and earliest; > ee 

» Prolite Cacum quality, easily grown; needs rf banking 
nat Peat as cucumbers or pickien Ne 


ap Rarly Gree Green Hs 
Ultra 8 Re At “I RON 
Heart Latinos gg a = ie @ “a 
heading ; go ‘aif summer. - 
ee GR (EA TIRO te on 


A N, $e. . e Cream 
sweet, spicy, and delicious, eine m Muskmelon, 
seed, 


1 mild; grows und on — Ki 
finest, apapieet ——- seen. Abbott’s 8 peer Pas saat Ty oe 
. Ohio Sweet Poye  enormous!: nD Feat ex- 
ch > best of all 
good “tor summer 





POTATO 
=P SORES 1 aean off inting. 
OUR: 


a soil and lover yy _ ceca PRO suc! POSITION 


and here let we is by the ind, by the bushel, and by the - 
E SEEDS FOR $0 CENTS, one one each, af"A Peeeee” enlanien Beta. 3 
Mepis cay oe gg nee tice 
an ght colors, One fin - One 
> fat 5 ac TWO collections for 60 a. 








a SAMUEL WILSON ve pa  RECHANTERUILLE 
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HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU>WILL; NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing z¢ wi// save money. Itis mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 


WM. H. MAULE 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philad elphia. 


1838 S** THE LARGEST 
s And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in oe yg & £. Fort oor - 

Jub, and Sells at H 

history of O riginal Tree 

ge. re es uarters for leifer 
trawberries, 


Br, , Biber Mash W Parry, Parry P. 0.,Ad J. 


Strawberry 
QQQ QQY Raspberry 
§ Blackberry 


Currants, Crapes, Frult 

Trees, &c. All BEST oldsorts and NEW. 

mee King, Mariboro, Com ts Ba A} 
Karly Cl Clusters Niagara, Kie 

Cat. Free. J.8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 

















SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


PEVINES, &c., in variety. All the leading ya- 
GRA of Small "Fruit ts, both new a nd old, at reasunabie 
rates. Catalogue Free, 

NG TLLEN, Springfield, Mass, 





Send 10 cents (silver) for full instructions for 
growing in open ground anywhere North, 
TREES FOR suum. MARTIN BENSON, Swanwick, Iii, 


FEOSTRP Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 
upp 150 No.1 Natural Tenn. Seed, Ha A for planting in 
spring, at $1.50 


FIC . CULTURE at the NORTH a Success. 





pe bushel, in lots of 4 bushels and over; 
ee bushel. Addre 
RO. , Village Nurserics,Hightstown, NJ. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


and GRAPE VINES, strictly pure and first-class, at 
reasonable prices. All the leading new and standard varie- 
ties. Now is the best time to prepare ed orders. Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue free.. Address, 


be G- ORNEY, Successor to 


Oornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E . P . R O E + 


Best and most profitable LATE HITE 
50,000 trees, including leadin 
a BONG ooe Earl: a he 206 of the 


oA uantit 
BBLAG 2, 








_—_ desirable early apples. Good 
pic co Trees, embracing most gepular yt 
a 


rly Richmond, Montmorency, and 
other choice cherries. Grapes, Strawber- 
ree Res phe Kir new and older varieties. 

-year-o) sparagus roots. Large 
Btock shade and ornamental trees. Send for 
catalogue. S.E Rogers & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


PEACH TREES ®8vbvdeED on 


PLUM ROOTS, 


are now universally admitted to be healthier and freer Bes 
disease than when grown on rows : root. ‘They grow and 
fruit where peach trees ont the r own roots fail. nd for 
circular and prices. UTTS, 

Niagara River OE oungstown, N. Y. 

















ra ay a 


ch rae oat ONDALE, CHESTER CO. PA 


JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and a Plants for 
1885, ready in January, with a colored Plate, 


It is full in reall iful lant as well as all 
the novelties of merit. So ee em 


The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown and at low prices. 
ape ets to sit my customers; to others, 10 cts; ora plain 

Cuidyee of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 














Pera a eet 








W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. P 






Sow tocaraie 


tion. 


Bloomington Nursery Company, 


APPLE SKEDEINGS 
and ROOT. GRAFTS. 


Latgest 9 in thé United. States. Prices on applica- 





STRAWBERRIES, 


S Mi SMA L Les rries, Grapes and van ee Newest and best varie- “ 
ine acborri gts Gre Catalogue free. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Pxgviltence, » 2 ii 


a on ee — 4 ey 


~ Bloomington, peo. 





Red Bank, N. J., and $1 fulton St, New York. 


PEACH TRE 


memes y 


care, Fal ie of lltinds of kar 





ns B och <an 
Plants by 
how and what to plant, 


LPH PETERS Wimingten, Deb 








BIG S cron fou flow ot 
iow our 

BIG Beals ex Gcialarne deseribes all 
lastonbury, Oonn 





CHOICE 


NURSERY SPOCK 


100,000 Peach Trees (budded on Tennessee pits, fine, healthy 
150,000 Grape Vines (leading old and new varieties). (trees). 
125,000 Marlboro Raspberry pore (latest and best). 


75,000 Hansell > 
200.000 Cuthbert, _ 


500,000 Strawberry Plants (all the best varieties). 

Also, a large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, and 
other Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Currant Bushes and 
all Small Fruits. SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. Address, 


CEO. W. HAWKINS, 


P.O. Box 314. 


ORANGE AND ULSTER NURSERIES, 


“ 


Newburgh, N.-Y. 
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“LE 










geame fot of 3 


talogue. JO feats 


| GRAPES == a 


Ton er, 
low. obi vaseaens om, Wilder ale 


G 
GRAPE 20%: pean VINES 


elsewhere, Everett Send. for. price Bilaff Point P. 0. i. om Co., N.Y. 


GRAPE VINES, 


all on yertemeeols old and pe ews ined NIAGARA, tu 4 


PrieSTLAS WILSON, Atlantig; Towa. 
New Market Plum, Shippers’ Pride. 


enn Bo ptions, hear ‘wast ha ete Send ior Sentient see 
ption 
iso, Niagara G ont Cuts 


rape Vipeg. Ww 5 Coreen hn 
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1 oz. Egyptiau Beet.. 
oz. Brussels Sprouts. BY, 1 
io oz. Early Summer Cabbage 
Early Forcing Carrot . 
1 pki Snowball Cauliflower............00.- 
ipkt White Plume Celer 
oz. Perfection Heartweli a" 
4 oz. Tailby’s Hybrid Cucumber.. 
% oz. Golden Stone Head Lettuce......... 





SPECIAL OFFER OF HIGH CLASS SEEDS 
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On Receipt of amount will mail any of the above, or the entire collection for $2.50. 


1M. THORBURN &C0.:75 JOHNS: NEWYORK. 
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Warehouses 


POP 
Lang 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
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wn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, 

CORN. 
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Vegetable 





All in want of PURE SEEDS for the Flower and Vegetable Garden, Plants for the House, 
Lawn, or Garden, SEED POTATOES, or Grains for the Garden, Field, or Farm, should send 
10 cents at once for Vick’s Floral Guide, which contains full descriptions with illustrations and 


prices, 
BUY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 
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The ten cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. YY. 
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PER ACRE ACRE Ponies ou OREEN MOUNTAIN 
hte ‘©. Send for history, deserip- 
tion Ax full particulars, A Wonderful 
Variety Enormously Productive, Perfect in Form, Color and 
Table Qualities. (gr iT WILL PAY YOU! 


OUR SUPERB SEED CATALOGUE 

Baabences all kinds of seeds, Each variety honestly reported. 
duced prices. yen ee) to, Rarceness. Mailed Free. 

J.A.EVERITT & Box 42, Wat n,Pi 
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A wonder- 
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white field bean, earliest of all, does not rust, yields 50 bu. 
to the acre. wet 10 cts., 8 0z., 5 cts.. Ib., 40 cts. aon 
G. W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. . 


Only the best Cabbage Seed, ae Early and Late Varie- 
ties. Beet, Carrot, Cele ‘Onion Ruta Baga, and all Standard 
Seeds. Long Is Island Red Cob Field Corn, great cropper, 100 
days. Dent, only 9 lbs. of cob to 70 Ibs. of ears. Price List free. 
Wm.W-Sterling, Seed Grower, Cutchogue, Long Island,N.Y. 


























4 he only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The 
most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. Sold 
everywhere. Send for our Book on the Care and Feeding 
of Infants. Sent free 

DOL iBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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‘*New Secret Art of Making 
Money.’’ 


The above is the heading of a closely printed circular, 
containing about twice as many words as a column of 
the American Agriculturist. It offers to those working 
on moderate pay, ‘‘a new field,” etc. The circular states 
that electricity and steam are ‘as old as the globe we 
inhabit,” but by ** newly applied principles*’ have been 
made ‘subservient to the will of man in thousands of 
ways, not only producing wealth,” etc. So ‘Our New 
Secret Art” “‘consists in a newly applied principle.” 
These extracts will give an idea of the wording of the 
circular, which is calculated to make the reader believe 
that a fortune is within reach, The ‘*‘New Secret Art” 
is revealed by F. D. Bartlett & Co., Steubenville, Ohio, 
for the small sum of one dollar, though for the first sixty 
days they charged ten dollars per copy. One of our cor- 
Tespondents, willing to better his condition, sent a dollar 
to Bartlett & Co., and received in return: 


“INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUCCESSFULLY CARRYING ON OUR 
NEW SECRET ART OF MONEY MAKING.” 

These instructions are on a piece of paper six anda 
half by nine inches, folded to make four pages, each four 
and a half by six and a half inches. These contain con- 
eiderably fewer words than the circular which advertises 
#’.e ‘“‘New Secret Art.’ The whole fortune making 
acheme is thus described: ‘‘ It consists in raising poultry, 
which, when conducted in strict conformity to our in- 
structions, cannot fail to produce the above profits.” 
The ‘Secret Art” consists in buying up cockerels at 
fifteen or twenty cents each, caponizing them, feeding 
them until they weigh about ten pounds each and selling 
them at twenty-five or thirty cents per pound. It is all 
figured out that the profits on two thousand chickens must 
‘be four thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars—and 
figures will not lie. In this figuring no allowance is made 
for a single failure, while the most expert caponizers lose 
some, and the unskilled will be likely to lose a very large 
percentage. The ‘Insfructions” are mainly oceupied by 
a description of the method of caponizing, which, as it is 
not accompanied by illustrations, to those who have never 
seen the operation performed, or are not familiar with the 
anatomy of the birds, will be of little use. This is the 
whole story of the ‘Secret Art of Making Money,” about 
which the circular is so eloquent. Is ita ‘‘ Secret Art?” 
Caponizing is described and made plain by engravings in 
numerous poultry books, and has been more than once 
given and illustrated in the American Agriculturist. Is 
there any “* Newly Applied Principle?” It at most sets 
forth the fact that caponizing may be made profitable, 
which has often been done in the American Agriculturist 
and elsewhere. In view of the extravagant language in 
claiming ‘* A New Secret Art,’’ which is neither ‘‘ New” 
nor ‘' Secret,’’ is it too much to say that every dollar sent 
to F. D. Bartlett & Co., is a dollar obtained under false 
pretences ? 


Padding the Staten Islanders. 


The residents of that delightful suburban retreat, 
Staten Island, have been visited--not by a Peddler, for 
that would be no novelty—but by a Padder. He was a sort 
of “ Angel of Mercy’ disguised in great coat and panta- 
joons, who went from house to house, dispensing bless- 
ings in the shape of ‘Liver Pads,’’ and carrying away 
incidental half dollars. This distribution of pads took 
away the trade that was left to the village apothecary, 
and this knight of the pestle was moved to investigate. 
‘He procured a pad, and dissected the same. He found 
it to be stuffed, not like the little girl’s doll, with saw- 
dust, but with the grated radix of Nasturtium Armoracia, 
& pungent condiment, known to market gardeners and 
lovers of roast-beef as Horseradish. One account says 
that the purchasers of the pads. were ‘“‘duped.”’ It is 
not easy to see how. Some of the widely and loudly 


‘advertised ‘‘Liver Pads,” contain only some perfume, 
while the purchasers of these pads were given something 
Nery positive for their money. Applied to the skin, 
Horseradish will soon make its presence manifest, and 
if continued long enough will actually blister, which is 
‘more than any expensive pad we have seen will do. 








Oats and Notes. 


W. R., Rideway, Ohio, writes us that the ‘“‘ Bohemian 
Oats men” have been in his neighborhood selling seed- 
oats at ten dollars per bushel, the farmers agreeing to 
sell to the venders twice the amount that they purchase, 
at the same price per bushel, Our correspondent does 
not state the conditions of the sale very plainly, but as 
he speaks of ‘* farmers giving their notes,” we are quite 
sure that this ‘Bohemian Oat” is the kind of oat that 
the farmers of Harding County and eleewhere should let 
alone. There is nothing in the buying of seed oats that 
should require the signing of a note. Farmers everywhere 
should avoid every transaction which requires them to 
sign their names to any paper that goes into the hands of 
strangers. Be sure that names signed to an apparently 
innocent agreement, will return to plague the signers. 
Farmers, sign your name to nothing for a stranger. 


Quackery with Horses. 


J.L. Mingle, Huntingdon Co., Pa., writes us, that there 
has been through his and adjoining counties a quack 
horse doctor. Among the troubles he claimed to cure 
was that of cribbing, and offered to sell the recipe for 
making the cribbing remedy for three dollars. The fel- 
low had a sample of the remedy with him, which he 
applied to the edges of the mangers and other places the 
horse seized upon when cribbing. When a horse bites 
a place to which the preparation has been applied, he at 
once lets go and, according to Mr. Mingle, ‘‘ goes on at 
a great rate.” Many persons were induced to buy the 
recipe for making the cure for cribbing. It is a mixture 
of nitric and carbolic acids, and white oak bark. The 
bark can be of no possible use and is added merely asa 
blind. According to our correspondent, when the pre- 
paration is applied to the edge of the manger, or other 
wood work, fumes would arise and keep the horse away. 
In a short time the fumes would cease and the animal 
was no longer deterred from seizing the place with his 
teeth. It is bad enough for quacks to practise on human 
beings, but to subject horses to this kind of torture, in 
order to make a few dollars, is an outrage deserving of 
severe punishment. There should be in every com- 
munity a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Such a society would make short work with this 
cribbing quack. We add, as a caution, that the buy- 
ing of recipes of any kind, is usually money thrown away. 


An Old Gentleman’s Experience. 


We are always glad to have our friends from out of 
town make our office their headquarters when they visit 
the city. It is a convenient place in which to rest, and 
leave their parcels while they start off anew. One fine 
day, a venerable gentleman from a neighboring manu- 
facturing place, where he was formerly actively engaged 
in one of its important industries, came to the city with 
some of the ladies of his family. It was arranged that 
the old gentleman should rest himself at our office, 
while the ladies went out to finish their shopping. 
Having recovered from his fatigue, and being very 
active, he started up Broadway for a walk. 

AN ACQUAINTANCE WAS MET. 

The old gentleman had not gone far, before he was 
met by a young man who knew him, and was very glad 
tosee him. The young man convinced the old gentleman 
that he was the son of a neighbor, who had been from 
home a long while. He, the young man, had just drawn 
two sets of Longfellow’s poems in a lottery. one of which 
he wished to give to the old gentleman. In conversation 
about the poems, the young man led his companion into 
aside street, where they entered a place, in which there 
was a man sitting at a table with large piles of mouey. 
The young man was paid a large number of bills on ac- 
count of a former venture. The old gentleman was 
asked to play for his new-found young friend. He did so, 
and won. He was induced to try for himself, and won. 
Continuing to play, he lost. Fortunately the old gentle- 
man had no money with him save a little change, Find- 
ing he was in an unpleasant situation, he gave a check 
to cover his losses, upon a bank in which he had no 
money. After he had reached home, he informed the 
bank what he had done, and payment of the check of 
course was refuse. 

NOTHING COULD BE DONE. 


A few days after this adventure, and feeling chagrined 
that he had been entrapped, especially so near the place 
where humbugs were exposed, the old gentleman 
came again to the city, intending to follow up the mat- 
ter. It was found, upon consultation with proper 
authorities, that as: the gentleman bad not actually 
suffered loss, no action would hold,.even if, as was very 
doubtful, the parties could be identified and arrested. 
Every city has its gangs of swindJers on the lookout for 
those who appear to be strangers. Even so pleasant 





and quiet a city as Rochester, N. ¥,, was found, a short 
time ago, to he provided with bunco men. 





Now it Comes from Canada. 


The people of the Dominion are to be pitied: The 
Lottery invaded them, and. for several years:sent its 
circulars to the States. Just as they were rid of the 
Lottery, another Yankee fraud appears among them, 
the free recipe, after the style of Inman, 

THE STYLE IS INMAN’S, BUT THE NAME IS FRENCH. 


Tt is one Dr. Bontrait, who has the free recipe. Bon- 
trait is a good name, and very Frenchy, and he hasa 
“Specific Remedy.” No common sort of a doctor is 
this Bontrait, for we are told that ‘‘ kings and queens, 
down to the peasants” take his medicine. It is no 
common sort of a remedy, either, for “all over: Europe, 
from frozen Norway, to the vine-clad hills of Italy, from 
Asia toourown United States, thousands.can testify to 
the untold value of the Specific Remedy.” Why a chapin 
Canada should talk of ‘tour own United States,"’ is a 
little puzzling, unless he has annexation designs. After 
all the talk that Bontrait was “the originator of the 
remedy,” and that the dear good man sent the recipe 
from “‘a sense of Christian duty,” we must confess that 
when we turned to the recipe itself, we lost confidence in 
Bontrait. What should we find the recipe to be, but the 
same old rigmarole that has defrauded so many cn this 
side of the border. It calls for the same‘‘Canabis Apimis,” 
“Selarmo Umbellifera,” and the rest of the unmeaning 
jargon of the bogus recipes of our own humbugs. The 
sequel is the same as with the rest. Of course the 
apothecaries can’t put up the genuine stuff, all through 
the adulteration of drugs; but there isa chapiat Lachine, 
P. Q., who will make up the real stuff of the “free 
recipe” for three dollars. If our Canada neighbors are 
going into this free recipe humbug, they might at least 
give us something fresh, and not copy those that have 
been worn out by long service with Inman and others, 


Lotteries and Loans by Papers. 


-Still another “agricultural” paper, this time in Chicago, 
advertises a lottery under the disguise of “‘ presents” to ~ 
be * distributed,’’ and another farm journal, this time in 
Cincinnati, is in the four per cent long loan business. A 
subscriber sends the scheme of the former to ask if it is 
a humbug, and another writes to complain of the latter, 
as he regards itas a fraud. Our opinion is, that if one of- 
fers to distribute, by chamce, any sums or articles 
whatever, that no amount of disclaimer that the presents 
are free, will convert a “‘ distribution” where the * pres- 
ents” range in value from twenty-five cents to one 
thousand dollars, into anything else than a lottery. 


THE LOAN BUSINESS, 


One who made applicaticn fora loan to one of the Cin- 
cinnati papers, complains that he gets no loan or any 
reply to his inquiries as to when the loan will be forth- 
coming. If those who subscribe to papers with the view 
of making a loan, will read the prospectuses carefully, 
they will find there’ are various conditions. If the num- 
ber of subscribers reaches a given ber—in one paper 
a million (!) then the income from advertising will be a 
stated sum, and there will be so much to loan. The 
making of loansis based upon conditions not at all likely 
to be met. The prospectus of the paper complained of 
bases its ability to make Joans upon twenty columns of 
advertising ata high rate. The issue of this paper now 
before us has only eight columns of advertising, and 
much of this of a character that respectable advertisers 
would not care to be bronght in contact with. The 
figuring of all of these loan papers is wildly improbable. 
If one should receive a loan from either of them. at four 
per cent, or any other rate, we trust that we shall be in- 
formed of the fact. Seud us the full particulars. 





“Nice, Light Work for Ladies and 
Young Men at Their Own 
Homes.” 


Those who have been constant readers of these columns 
for some time, are aware that the above attractive offer 
is made by several parties. Boston and Fall River, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., and Philadelphia, Pa., are among the 
localities at the East, while Dubuque, Iowa, is among the 
Western cities, from which come circulars with the above 
heading. ‘These circilars are sent ont by individuals, 
firms and companies. ‘The ‘nice, Jight work” they offer 
is the coloring of photographs, to convert them into 
‘‘Ivorytypes,” ‘* Pearlographs,” “‘ Artographs,” **Oleo- 
graphs ” and other “* praphs.’* “Books of instraction and 
materials, as well as pictures to be colored, are offered 
for_a certain sum, while the. colored. pictures are to be 
taken at a stated price “if safisfactory.” We have, 
months ago, given the unsatisfactory experience of 
several who undertook this “ nice, light work.” Were 
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the sole object of the advertisers to procure help to color 
photographs, tere wéuld be no need of sending abroad, 
and being at thé expeuse of dispatching pictures both 
ways by mail. Hundreds, if-not thousands, of “ ladies 
and young men,”’ can be.found in the cities where these 
advertisers live, who would gladly undertake the “ nice, 
light work.” This seeking to do ‘business with people 
at aidistance, and always requiring an advance sum, had 
a suspicious:jook, It did not increase coufidénce in the 
advertising. concerns, to find that each one announced : 
* We are the only Original Inventors aud the only Relia- 
ble Establishment,’’ or words to that effect. Though we 
have shown that many who have undertaken this “ nice, 
light work,” lost the money they forwarded, inquiries 
show that the parties still continue to send out their cir- 
culars and to advertise, and they probably will continue 
to do so as long. as money comes in freely. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A PHILADELPHIA CLERGYMAN. 


The following case has just come to our knowledge. A 
clergyman in Philadelphia sent to a Boston ‘‘ Oleograph”’ 
concern the required one dollar and two stamps ($1.04). 
Hearing nothing from his letter, he wrote to a brother 
clergyman in Boston, asking him toJook up.the matter. 
The Boston minister was informed that the picture con- 
cern had all the help it needed, and could employ no 
more. The minister incidentally learned that the con- 
cern had received, during the year 1884, some two hun- 
dred thousand letters of inquiry. If each of these letters 
contained one dollar and four cents, it will be seen that it 
had a very handsome income, and need not bother itself 
about coloring pictures. 





Making. Use of Reputable Names. 


One about to engage in money-making schemes, is 
fortunate if hia name is one that others have made widely 
and honorably known. So important is it to have a good 
name, that schemers frequently engage a person bearing 
the desired patronymic, to allow them to use it. In 
the case of E. P, Tiffany & Co., whose end was announced 
sometime ago, no doubt the great majority of those at a 
distance from the City, who freely sent money for 
watches, jewelry, etc., supposed that they were dealing 
with the great jewelry firm of Tiffany & Co., on Union 
Square. This similarity of names enabled the bogus 
Tiffany & Co. to depart for Europe with over forty thou- 
sand dollars, and leave unfilled orders, for which they 


had received the money, amounting to some twenty-six 
thousand dollars. 


Farmers not the Only Victims. 


So many farmers were induced to sign their names to 
papers, ‘‘mere memoranda,” which turned out to be 
promissory notes, thata few years agowe kept standing 
the caution, “Farmers, be careful what you sign.” 
Swindlers who operate by securing notes, no longer con- 
fine their attention to farmers, as the manufacturers of 
furniture in several towns in the interior of New York 
State have learned to theircost. These furniture makers 
were waited upon by glib-tongued chaps who wished to 
sell them a recipe for making varnish much cheaper 
than they could buy it. The purchaser: bought the 
recipe with the condition that he was neither to give it 
away, or to sell it to any one else. The purchaser was 
asked ‘as amere matter of form,” to sign a memoran- 
dum to that effect. In due course of time, the buyer of 
the recipe for varnish received notice from a neighboring 
bank, that his note, for a stated amount, had been left 
there for collection. An investigation showed that the 
trick, ofteu played upon the farmer, had been prac- 
tised upon the manufacturer. In signing, as he supposed, 
an agreement to neither sell nor give away the recipe, he 
‘had written his name to a note, which the present holder 
had bought, and the signature to which the manufacturer 
could not deny. 


Plating Machines or Batteries. 

Just now, long. advertisements appear, of: ‘ Prof.” 
Somebody's Batteries. These set forth that men, women, 
and even boys, can make a handsome income by purchas- 
ing “plating batteries,’ and ‘material,’ to plate 
‘nickel, silver, or gold,” and going about to do jobs of 
plating. Wegive this scheme a first-class caution at the 
start. Having had more or less to do with plating, in an 
experimental way ever since the process was discovered 
we know that nothing is more uncertain in its results 
One may have all the apparatus, materials, and the most 
minute directions; yet every now and then something 
will be at fault, and unless one has sufficient knowledge 
of chemistry, and of the laws of electricity to discover 
the cause of failure, nothing can be done. The plating 
may go on well enough for nine times, and on the tenth 
will refuse to act, and the whole outfit be useless, untii 
some skilled person can discover and rectify the trouble. 


Cautionary Signal, 
Dayidson’s U. 8S. Directory. 


“J, EF. Z.,” Franklin, Neb:, who has a real-estate 
agency, etc., received a circular from one Davidson, 
Guthrie Centre, Iowa, a prospectus of a U. 8. Directory. 
This was to contain the names of lawyers, land dealers, 
and loan agents, and offered. special inducements to 
those who applied first for the insertion of their names. 
Mr. Z. took the precaution to make inquiries of a corres- 
pondent,-a banker at Guthrie.Centre. The reply, which 
is before us, says: “There is no such man here as G. W. 
Davidson. Your letter gave us the first intimation of 
the U. 8S. Directory.”’ . Lawyers, and those engaged in 
the Jand and loan business, should be on their guard, 
and not pay for any privileges in a directory that is quite 
unknown at its alleged home, 


An Educational Endowment Assoe 
ciation. 


The circulars of ‘‘ The Educational Endowment Asso- 
ciation,’ Minneapolis, Minn.,are forwarded by a sub- 
scriber with the inquiry: ‘‘ Is thisa humbug ?"’—By the 
scheme as set forth, a parert, or other person, by paying 
a given sum quarterly, from the birth of a child until it 
is eleven and a half years old, may, when the child 
reaches the age of twelve years, receive an endowments 
to be expended on its education. We can only answer 
about this ** Association’ on general principles. In such 
schemes, and the kindred one of Life Insurance, their 
utility and their safety depend upon the character and 
integrity of its promoters. We advise our readers in all 
such matters, to inquire, before they make an invest- 
ment, as to the character and reputation of those, who 
are to manage the “ Association’ and handle its funds. 


The International Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, 

Indulges in what a Colorado correspondent calls “high 
art advertising.” It offers thirty pieces of silver ware 
‘to agents only,” for three dollars, which is ten cents a 
piece. If any one has any use for ten cent forks, spoons, 
etc., we have no reason to suppose that this Boston Co. 
will not supply them. But if any one supposes the silver 
ware will be worth more than is asked for it, he has. 
much to learn about the world and its ways. 








“Grim Humor.”—Our Missing Subscrip- 
. tion List. 
——<— 

‘We have to thank many of our subscribers for 
forwarding us circulars and printed matter sent 
them by a ‘* Western Editor and Business Mana- 
ger.’’ Our subscribers who have been receiving 
these circulars, circular letters and papers from the 
West, can now understand why, beginning with 
last summer, we have from time to time inserted 
such cautionary items as the following : 

From the American Agriculturist, July, 1884. 

Al! subscribers will confer a great favor upon us 
by immediately forwarding any autograph letters, 
any ducuments with ear-marks, or any appeals to 
them to subscribe to any other journal so worded 
as to plainly indicate that their names may have 
been Sishonoradl or dishonestly secured from the 
American urist office. 

From the American Agriculturist, August, 1884. 

We now make.to Agents and Canvassers the 
same request previously made to subscribers, viz : 
that they immediately forward us any autograph 
letters, any documents with the ear-marks—or any 

rinted matter whatsoever, received by them, in- 

Gracy to Gishonorebly or dukbneally. appropriate the 

to y or appro, 
ion list and good will of this Company. 
From the American Agriculturist, September, 1884. 

This Postal Album scheme has been pretty thor- 
Oughly ventilated all over the country, and we shall 
thank all our friends to aid us in exposing any 
similar fresh scheme for either securing the subscri- 
bers of this Journal or impairing the good will of this 

. The very fact that letters are marked 
La, ” should not, when the purpose is so 
clearly nt, deter the receiver from forward- 
ing them to us if they are kindly disposed to do so. 





Do not Confuse Premiums. 

B sey mpectiraay that those who recetve one pre- 
mium for sending a new subscription, cannot have 
, the same name count for any other premium. 








Book Premiums for Thirty Days. 


On another page are described four valuable 
books, any one of which is presented to any person 
who during the next thirty days sends us one new 
subscriber to the American Agriculturist. This offer 
stands entirely alone by itself. That is to say, these 
books cannot be counted as premiums where other 
premiums are given. For particulars see page 131. 


Club-Raisers. 
sap lakio 
We continue to have large numbers of applica- 
tions from Club-Raisers for special rates, etc., 
which are immediately sent them. We are pleased 
to furnish sample copies, circulars, etc., etc., to 
every person who desires to raise a club or to se- 
cure a premium. The December number contains 


a table of contents for the entire year 1885, and 
affords a stranger an opportunity to judge of the 








‘varied contents which the American Agriculturist lays 


before its readers during twelve months’ time. It is 
a good number for the Club-Raisers to show as a 
sample. Therefore Ulub-Raisers send for them, 





Our Premiums. 


—_ 

An agricultural paper insinuates that the Pre- 
miums offered by other papers are bought up and 
partly, or wholly, paid for in advertising, and 
asserts that those papers, by naming a high price 
for them make a show of great liberalty in offering 
them as premiums for subscriptions. So far as the 
premiums offered by the American Agriculturist are 
concerned, they are not bought in any other way 
than for cash. The ‘‘high price’’ named is the 
regular price of the articles, and there is no other 
way in which subscribers can procure the same 
articles so low as by taking subscriptions for the 
urist, Theeditor is so short- 


American Agricult 
sighted as to admit that his paper may adopt the 
practice another year, ‘‘ naming a high price to 





make a show of great liberality” and all the rest. 
The acidity of certain grapes is proverbial. In the 
meantime the subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist, by thousands, are receiving articles of the 
very best quality, at almost no cost to themselves. 


Journalistic Frauds, 
—>—- 


We can recall no period when there were so many 
journalistic schemes set afloat for swindling the 
public as have been concocted during the past. 
year. Now come two others from the West. For 
some undefined reason the journalistic frauds and 
humbugs appear to center in Chicago. Some 
editors prey upon the public through large, dis- 
played advertisements ; others resort to lottery 
dodges. Still others “secure” the subscription lists 
of reputable journals, and ply the latters’ sub- 
scribers with lachrymose circulars, concocted by 2. 
man whose capacity for deceiving is only equaled. 
by his capacity for prevarication. 


The Unseen World. 


meena 
Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
who does not already possess one, should immedi- 
ately send his name on a postal card to us for the 
complete detailed description of the American 
Agriculturist Microscope, the most magnificent 
instrument of the kind ever manufactured. It is 
given to subscribers of the American Agriculturist 
on special terms, and presented, post-paid, free to 
any subscriber sending us two new subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. 








Exchange Newspapers. 

We have to thank our Exchanges everywhere for 
their very kind and complimentary allusions to the 
American Agriculturist, If any one of them does. 
not promptly receive the American Agriculturist, 
they will oblige us by immediately notifying us, 
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Honoring an Editor. 
—~<_—- 

Under the present laws, ppipiotesninte inthe va- 
rious Departments of the Goyernment of ‘the City 
of New York are madeonly after an examination 
as to the fitness of the candidate. The position of 
Superinterdent of Gardening in-the Park~ Depart- 
ment being vacant, an examination of the applicants 
for the position was: held last month. The exam- 
inations are held by the “Civil Service Advisory 
and Examiuing Board.’”?. The Board, in appoint- 
ments for which special‘or technica] knowledge 
is required, call in persons familiar with those 
subjects to aid them in the examinations.. At the 
recent examination for the position of Superinten- 
dent of Gardening, the Board invited Doctor George 
Thurber, 80 long Editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, to aid them as an expert, to act in associa- 
tion with Professor Chas. 8. Sargent, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard . University. 
This being the first competitive examination for a 
gardening appointment held under the new laws, 
the Civil Service Board were much interested in it. 
Their choice of experts shows them tobe very 
much in earnest. That theeditor of the American 
Agriculturist should be thus honored, fs highly 
gratifying to the publishers of this Journal, and 
will be appreciated by its readers. 


The American Agriculturist in the West. 
a a 2 

Elsewhere we have alluded to the frequent edi- 
torial journeys through the Far West, which mem- 
bers of our staff propose making in the future, 
with a view to keeping all of our subscribers 
thoroughly posted on a region of special interest. 
But this is not all, Our readers will be gratified to 
learn that Dr. Byron D. Halsted, so well and 
favorably known to them, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Iowa State Agricultural 
College. He will in future devote special atten- 
tion, in the columns of the American Agriculturist, 
to the minute and obscure parasitic plants belong- 
ing to the great order of Fungi, which are pre-emi- 
nently the enemies of the farmer, as they appear as 
blights, rust, and other destructive diseases. He 
will continue, as heretofore, in what scientifically 
may be called the Department of Cryptogamic 
Botany,or the Department of rusts, smuts, mildews, 
Itis just here that agriculture most hopefully 
looks to science. Dr. Halsted will, in addition, 
give our readers the benefit of whatever other ob- 
servations he thinks may interest them. 





The Cyclopedia Offer Still Open. 
——~<>— 

The remarkable success attending our Cpclopedia isa 
topic of general conversation in journalistic circles. 
Please say to your friends that we still keep the offer 
open, to wit:—Any person, subscribing tothe American 
Agriculturist (English or German) for 1885, whose sub- 
scription is promptly forwarded to us, together with the 
subscription price, $1 50 per year, and 15. cents extra for 
pores and postage on the Cyclopedia—making $1.65 
n all—will receive the American Agriculturist for 1885, 
and will be presented with the American AGRICUL- 
TURIST Famity CYcLoPapIA. 


CYCLOPADIA, DICTIONARY, AND 
ENCRAVINGS CIVEN. 


To any one prompily forwarding us the name of anew 
subscriber to the American Agriculturist with $2.00, we 
will send Dictionary. described p, 85, }ast month, while 
to the mew subscriber we will send the American 
Agriculturist for 1885, and also the American Agricultur- 
ist Family Cvclopedia, post-free. Furthermore, on 
receipt of fifteen cents extra (making $2.15 in all), in 
this case for packing and postage, we will forward the 
two engravings. ‘‘In the Meadow,”’ and “Foes or 
Friends,” to the sender of the subscription, or to the 
subscriber himself, as we may be direc 


ENCRAVINCS FREE. 


Any present subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 
who desires to have the Engravings ‘In the Meadow” 
and ‘ Foes or Friends,”’ can have them forwarded in a 
secure case by sending us fifteen cents for packing and 
postage. 











“Tn the Meadow ” isa magnificent plate Engraving, 
12x17, and ‘* Foes or Friends” is 11x183¢ inches. Over 
eighty thousand copies. of these plate engravings have 

erto been ordered by subscribers to the American 

Agriculturiet, and securely and satisfactorily delivered 

them at our expense, in heavy circular cases made for 
the purpose. 
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A detailed six-page Wis 4 of. this Magnificent 
Premium for new subscribers fo the American Agricul- 
turisi, will be sent, post-free, to any address sent us on a 
pastel card, 


King of the Garden” 
Lima Bean isthe latgest and most 
prolific lima bean known; pods grow 
5 to 8 inches long, bearing 5 or 6 
beans each... Price per ' packet, oe 

onder of France a 





anadian Wonder “ 
se se Beet <j 
Earpotige Rekromelt Oey Oc. 
Plime 1 acacia, 4 
y Aclington Cs 
ae Hearted sta a 0c 
8 Loaf ¥ + J 
Oak Leaf % . 
Pride of eos Water Melon 
Mammoth Iron Olad tf r 
Banana Musk Melon a 
Bural New Yorker Pea ~ 


CATALOGUE FREE,  Cut1-8 size. 


FRANK 5. PLATT, Jou Have, Gt. 


Insurance Cp af New York. 
Office, No. 119 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, «© « + «+ «+ « $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, +. . 2,847,565 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 405,798 64 
Net Surplas, C Che © fo” 8 1,141,726 91 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1885, $7,395,090 55 


OHAS. J, MARTIN, President. 
D, A. HEALD, Vioo-Pres't. 
J. H. WASHBURN, V, P. and Sec’y. 
T, B, GREENE, Aust eos 


W. L. BIGELOW, 
New York, Jan. 13, 1885. 
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4OUSE PAINTS MADE 
> FREE FROM WATER, 


THE BEST 
GUARANTE 
ALKAL! OR BENZINE MADE ONLY 


WITH PURE LINSEED OIL URPENT INE 

ANU DRYER SAMPLE COLOR LIST 

OF +8 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON-APPLICATION 
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Seeds Given Away ! 
A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds) with 
Park’s FroraL Gurpe, all toh? 2 ~ris Tell all oo 
ends. G. Fannettsburg, Pa. 
Write now. This S- Latiineten pear again. 
peti aleianine tol PE nck whan) in erie on ae! 
PATENTS! frnp c: wotpar aie 5: 
patent until obtained. Write for inventor's ride. 
—| yh: ne Fig 4. 
Sib furn Lt ae ar yn a aia & gt z 
TEL. COLLEGE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


5 ~ Entirely new, 1885 Chromo Cards, Embossed, &c., 








nts. 
no two alike, nae OP ARD CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Shaffer's Colossal seriezss Raspberry 


servin; | = montart yertetics of satel Fruit Plants. 
Grapes, "New Gra Price List fi tree. 
Sone eh GILBERT, Hillside Nast 5 Palmyra, N. Y. 





EVERYBODY SEND FOR OUR NEW EDITION OF 














low rates. 


DELOS STAPLES, Ween Miticn. 
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| American Laat 


u SUBSCRIPTION-TERMS, 


English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included) ; Single num- ; 
bers, 15 cents, \ 
J “Special Inducements made to €lub- 
Raisers and Canvassers, . 

All persons desirous of soliciting ‘sub-' 
scriptions for the “American Agricul- 
tudrist’’ will please immediately addréss 
us tor subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


in 25252525 L 
Our Very. Latest Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Prairie Experiences in Handling 
Cattle and Sheep.—By MaJsor W. Suxruenp, R. E. 
A new and popniar edition of this valuable work on the 
Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the 
Western Plains. The firet edition was issned asan Svo., 
at $3.00. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1,00: 


The Peanut Plant.—Its Caltiva- 
tion and uses. By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. Paper 
covers. - 50 cts. 


Ornamental Gardening for Amer- 
ficans.—A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Cemeteries, by Ex1as A. Lona, Landscape 
Architect; author of “The Home Florist."’ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Recollections of Fly Fishing for 
Salmon Trout, and Grayling.—By Epwarp. 
Hamriton, M.D., F.L.8. Illustrated by a Mezzotint, 
engraved by F, 8. Haden. 8 Woodcuts. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75- 


Dog Breaking .—By Grn. W. N. Hutcui- 
son. A new edition of this fine work at reduced price. 
3.00: 


From Home to Home.—By S8tavzL_y 
Huu, M.P. A Magnificent new Work on’the Great 
Northwest. Illustrated by 15 fine Photogravures aud nu- 
merous Woodcuts of scenes among the Foot Hills of the 
Rocky Mountains. Cloth, 8vo. ; 5.00 


Plant Life on the Farm,—By M. T. 
Masters, M. D., F.R.S. A sketch of the Physiology or 
Life History of Plants; of the way in which they are af- 
fected by the circnmstances under which they exisi, and 
how they in turn react upon otherliving beings, and upon 


natural forces, Cloth, 12mo, Se 1.00: 
Hand-Book of Agriculture,—By BR. 
Ewing. 12mo.. Limp Cloth, - 80 cts. 


Sent Post-paid, om Receipt of Price. 
Address, PUBLISHERS AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST.. 
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Hand Cultivator, 


Wheel Hoe, 
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POTATO plants in” Ma in May and Jane. 


W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 
POTATOES FOR SEED. 


Send for Price _List. 
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POTATO ONION SETS. 
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Dutchess Nurseries Co. Limited, , i~ &--- 
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Boston, Mass. Seed Catalogue on application. 


H, M..ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa., 


offer for Spring of 18 a General Assortment of 
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PEACH, CHERRY AND QUINCE 
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SEEDS. Try Northern Grown. 
Onlon, Squash,’ Peas, Potatoes, 
Turnips, fomato Cucumber. 
Flower Se 













ed in great variety. 
ROSES, many een, Verbe- 
nas, Geraniums, Carnations, at 
Wholesale or Retail. Many Novel- 
ties. 10 Greenhouses. Established 
Me i5years. 50 $1 Collections. Cata- 
pels eos free. 





PIERSON’ S 


Seed and Plant Catalogue 
For 18865. 


Better than ever; very complete ; handsomely illustrated; 


5 eel of pai rticular interest to all lovers of hoice 
flew ers. All varieties constantly revised; improved 
inds reyes inferior sorts discarded. No effort or expense 
to keep at the head with the best. Valuable novel- 
es and specialties, and other attractions. Stock first-class, 
and at mr tha a ny pe Brvks at very 
specialty o og ng Plan quantities at ver: 
low rates. It w ll pay you to send for our Special Low- 
priced List. Bent (te, to 7” oa of we American Agri- 


culturist, enclosing stamp to A 
Agdrone F. '° RSON, Fler rist Seedsman 
P. “gees Tarryt : an ew York. 


SS engine TWAIN S NEW WORK, 
“ADVENTURES OF 
JCKLEBERRY FINN” 


(Tom Sawyer’s Comrade.) 


PPEARS FEBRUARY 18th 


Prospectuses now ready. _ 
i Fine Heliotype of the 
me author in. each book. 
GH agents wanted. Splendid Terms! 
= CHARLES - . WEBSTER & C0. 
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JOHNSON & STOKES, SEED GROWERS, Philadelphia,Pa 








Market Gardeners and all Others 


who want Good Seeds at Reasonable Prices, are requested to send for 


my new Seed Catalogue for 1885, with directions for cultivation. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, | Rochester, N. Y. 


toall. Address, 


Free 
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OSACE TREES! 


1 and 2 yrs. for Hedging. 
Cherry, 
Chestnut. Arborvites, Norwayé H mslock 
nse 


Spruce, Barr’s & C.C. As Ha 
4 Cut Cuthbert Raspberry, TA GA eA and lots 
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FREE, 
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JAS. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
LOOMINGTO Established 1852, by 
CENIX. In- 
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NURSERY CO. °: offer for the Spring 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


SotoBrY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 
eng md HAYING TOOLS, BEST IN USE. 
4 y Prices low > GEO. W. KING, Box 920, 
MARION, O. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOES. 


Not the old a | nor enything 5 like them, vat a 
novel, unique, and attractive e for everybody. Two 
iimessilver., FRANK H. RICHARDS, eee Y. 


te to bu strictly first-class 
MADE HARN Bs, Single oe pole, si an 7 
eavy, at Bytoiecnic send to KIN wep, 
N. Y., for new Illustrated d Catalogue and Grice List. ar- 
ness always shipped subject to approval. 








R. 14 PLANET JR 53 pa ry RSE. E HOE. 


As lately introduced, has no equal intl Pe a ,* excellent 
work in the field has distanced that of all competitors. It is, 
in some sections, doing in one passag' 
five old-style im - pie cee and in others ane tt the cum- 
ya an expensi ve Deis tools. 


Brit 


the same price; all practical and labor-saving. 
Farmer or Gardener fail to study 
evenings our 1885 CATALOGUE, which gives reduced 
prices, careful and exact engraving: 
machines, and such descriptions as will 
judge correctly of their merits, 
engravings, Free toall. Corres 
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S. L. ALLEN & CO., cotahugacrunens, 7 ane uo 
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SEND us your address 

and mention this pa- 

per, and we will mail 

ou our New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 

echanics’ Tools, Guns, Revolvers, Cutlery, etc., etc. 
Send stamp. OATES & UEHREN, Galena, Ill. 


‘YOU ARERR 





Lying Agents can't SELL 
= ops about 30 Onze “apo 
n STAND ARE and signif you 


$60.5 TON 


WAGON SCALES. 
Beam Box. Tare Beam, Freight 
Paid. Free Price List. Every Size. 
ine q te OF BINGHAMTON, 
3 INGHAMTON,N. Ye 





LIAR 
THE SPIRIT 


Picture Gallery. 


| | These area series of groups printed on heavy card-board 
| paper, suitable for framing. each sheet containing from six 
to fifteen portraits, which have ap Opa during past years 





as supplements to THE SPIRIT, and are now reprinted to fill 
ae demand. They will be sent,carefully wrapped, 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of price indicated for single 
sheets or in combination with ot ers, but the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets. 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A double- -page picture 
of Maud S. and Jay Eye See, represented at the finish of a 
close contest, together with portraits of Bair and Bither. 
Price 50cents. In combination, 40 cents 

Double-page ei ing of successful ‘thotou hbreds and 
and jo jexors of including Pear] J ee eneral Mon- 
roe, Wanda, and Goano, with portraits of McLaughlin, Mur- 
phy, Hayward, and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 
tion, 35 cents. 

Racing Celebrities of 1888. A double-page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Issaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The great road scene—Mr. Van- 
derbilt driving Lysander and Leander, and Mr. Warren 
driving Small Hopes and Captain Jack. Also, Lady Mac 
and Maud §S. Size, 22x16%. In combina- 
tion 25 cents. 

a na trotters of 1883. Price 40 cents. 

ce 

Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents. 
in Cp een 25 cents. 

mall Hopes and Lady Mac.an engraving of Wm.H.Vander- 

bits first celebrated roadteam. Size, 16x12. Price 25 cents. 

In combination, 15 cents. 

Anatomy of the Horse. This Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for framing locates every 
important disease to which the horse is lia le, and_givesa 
complete diagnosis of the same. Price 50 cents.—In com- 
bination, 35 cents. 

The entire set will be forwarded, post-paid, for 
$2. Address au, orders to 


ice 40 cents. 
In combination, 





RIT OF THE TIMES, 
P. 0. Box 538. e New York City. 
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IS THE 
BEST. 








ARTESIAN WEL], 
DRILLING & MIN- 
9 PROSPECT: 

NG MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fully illustrated path) aod highly recom- 
mended in ‘! Amerioan ” Nov, No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo:ked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in everycounty, Good business for 
Winter or and very p' je, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for {illustrated price list and terme to Acants,’ 


Pierce Well Excavator Cc, Long Island City, New York. 
The Improved Aspinwall Potato Planter. 











Will plant 6 to 8 Acres per day. Marking, 4 Foy ping. 
furrowing, and covering in a single operation. fertil ~ 
attachment can be furnished with _& capacity ot 600 to 800 


Ibs. per acre. B. GILL & S 
Trenton Agricultural Works, ‘Trenton, N.J. 





THE CELEBRATED 


“A, P, DICKEY” FARRIS MILLS. 


For Farm 
and Ware- 
house uw for 
all kinds of 
Wy Grain and 
Seeds. These 
| Mills are used 
in every cor- 
m ner of theciv- 
ilized world, 
and for clean- 
# ing almost 
itr a+ 

ey are 
guaranteed to 
be superior 






other Mill 
= = made. 
Address 
DICKEY & PEASE, Manu?rs, Racine, Wis. 
[This is the Firm that makes the Two Section Caat-Iron 
Field Roller and ** Peerless” Corn Sheller. Their goods 
ape always considered among the best made.]} 





OENGINESo 
= : eae THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

eeombined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

> a to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 

Clover Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
Horse bowen, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 





@izes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 


it Is the best selling 
tool on earth. 






\en lee lle \n lis SS" a 


—— 
ame ees aN 
= eee 


— mmonse cutting pow 
erizin nee 

pulling up rubbish. It is is Bapectally ada 
perfectly om light soil, and is. 






aces same time. Tlie ent re abee 
dapted to inverted sod at ard clay, i ere ; 
the only Harro w that cuts ‘over the eutire surface of 


Variety of Sizes, 4 to 15 feet wide.——_——We deliver free at pha EL depots, 






ao ceen N ———— 


= es aN Fe RA ON 






The “ACME” wub ects the soll to the action of a a s aad aon 1 aie the 
Turping process of doubie ef CAST STEEL ¢ senha percent Lesions ste Outing at é 
three operations of pit ere ane hme ground axe ear 


 Harrows Spring 3 works 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or some 
pica tool under the assurance that it is besters but SATISFY: YOURSELF BY 


ING AN * ACME» ON TRIAL. 


w ill send a Double Gang Acme an 
ew nda 4 ait b y 


responsible farmer in the United States, and if it does not suit, he may p= 
we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm 
Send for Pamphlet Containing Thousands of Testimonials from 48 different Statesand Territories. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


: Manufactory and Principal Office: 
HARRISBURG, PA. NASH & BROTHER, MILLINGTON, WW JERSEY, 
N. B.—‘* TILLAGE IS MANURE anp OTHER ESSAYS,” SENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS | P. 





az> Has 
its SHARE 
in TWO PARTS, 


EACH REVERSIBLE 
WHEN WORN DULL. 


SAVES SAVES 65 PER CENT. —... . 
Of Pres Present Cost of Repairs. 


“ECONOMIST” PLOW 























Has NO SUPERIOR 
in general work, and 
NO EQUAL in hard 
. 47 The 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. SOUTH BEND, It IND. : 


= Champion Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


POSITIVE FORCE FEED DISTRIBUTERS. 





Chee 
to Dril 
Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple. 
Materials and workmanahip the best. 
Wealso make the WHIPPLE 
FLOATING HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, & 
These HARROWS are aaa for use on at ~~ of oul. and 


the best pulverizers known. No farmer can. affo 
out one. ial Aol time given for trial before settlement. PeOAR. 





SPECIAL DEVIULE for planting corn for the crop. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


Unegualled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, evenly and 
easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry.- 


nge pinions for regulating grain feed, permanently fastened 


SPRING ea SULKEY AND 


and GRASS SEEDERS, with rs es 8, 


wen if —y Send for pt. - — pamphlets to 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & C0. Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 








DEDERICK’S HAY,” PRESSES. 
‘ the customer* 
keeping the one 


that suits 








COOK FEED roo STOCK 


With the TRIUMP 
STEAM CENERATOR 
It will save % to % of your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and_ fatten 
quicker. Send for i lustrat- 
ed circular. Address 
ae) RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 















Gorton Steam. Generator-.and Feed Steamer. 
For Steaming Feed ae Stock. Preparing Tobacco, or 

Heating Water for any Bend for Circular. 

GORTON STEAMER < CO. ontrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


Do you own, or are you operatin 
a Threshing Machine? It so, soma 


your address to 
EVEY & CO., Decatur, Kil. 








MARAAAAAS, WSASAALUY 
MAVIALTA | AAMASAX 
IVRANALAL SAAT 
AURAL AURAL, 





CHICAGO ELEXIBLE HARROW CO., 
% to 41 Indiana St.. Chicago, Ill. 











ee cand 
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wmemicds 
FOR 


Home Mixine 


FINE CROUND BONE, 
-DISSOLVED BON : 
DISSOLVED oF, BLACK, 


Bo a, or pork 
ULPHATE OF POTASH, 
KAINIT,_KRU 
SULPHATE AMMONIA, 


NITRATE SODA 
DRIED BLOOD. 
Write for anptetion gpa, station: desired. 


ER FERTILIZER ¢ 
P74 ver St., Romy York. oe Se Boston. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


17 Sizes, 
1 to-40 Horse’ Power. © 





{XL FRED MILE, 


— be is cheap, effective and dur- 
wil i grind any Hak oF email grain into feed at aetheinte of 
ke 7. XL Corn Shelles Shell oT "1 Stalk Outer, Moree 
’ “ 
Bower Wood Iron Pumps, = Neves t hd 


Send: for Catalogue at and pe ist. 


US. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, 3 Ill 





THEE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best Wind Engin and > wost 
powerful 


world, because — fears the 
superior pas Kad of its ‘self- 
mechanism, and 






second, the better form and 
position of its sails. The facts 

and reasons which support 
= claim are set forth in our De- 
scriptive Catalogue, Second Edition 
ies, for which app: ply to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. &. A. 





THE PERKINS’ 


= Wind Mill 


is the ee a 4 Best Self- 






Mill made. Full 
instructions for ereetn sent with the first 
mill. All Wi + Ils warranted. 
For Circulars an ces address 


Phe Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





7,000 CHaLtence Wino MILLS, 


Vv: State and Territory of 

IN USE IN the U.8 eer ‘wheel, as 
ae a 

Beosls soaking, recurs noseher mill can 


IN S80 DAYS TEST 
Latent RN 


To coon Agents 
Be SGHALLERGE Wil WIND iN MAL 








THOMPS2ES CLOVER &, 





Impossible go eo 


‘PATENT WIRE-FENGE HOOKS. 


Full Size Cut. 








i oP —}. ce 












— er 6 a 


the tree. 


and then the Fence Wire put back as before. 





BUCK- THORN FENCE 


J ab sl J ; : 
s a i 

HIS WIRE-FENCE HOOK is th invdiiien 6 of an Pasi farmer of large experi- 

a> with Wire ‘ences, who has felt the lossof a large number of young trees grown on 
the lines of his farm and fields, by the chafing of the wire through the bark and into the wood of 
in ponsognence of the swaying of the trees in the wind, when the Wire Fence was fas- 
tened W' with a stapie. His ¢ experience with Wire Fences when held in these Hooks is, that the 
Hooks slide on ihe fence wires when the trees sway in the wind, and no damage is done. 

His directions are: Screw the Hooks into the trees at the proper height for the Fence Wires, 
leaving the ere standing horizontal, and about half an inch from the bark. Then string the wires 
on top of the Hooks, and pul}-the *wire into the eye and give the Hook a quarter turn back. 

¢ in two or three years, as the trees grow, the Hooks may be turned out & quarter turn, 
the Fonse Wires taken out, the Hook turnedout enough to allow for two years’ more growth, 


For Sale by all Hardware and Agricultural Warehouses. 
The Trade Supplied by SARGENT & CO., New York, and Hew Haven, Conn, 





Solid Bteel. es cmae Barbs. No Wire. 


THE W 


WORLD. 
A Fists Btetp Teise Plain to be seen. 


Effective, Safe and Strong. Handsome, Lasting and Cheap. 
Easy to build. Simple to repair. Any bright farmer’s boy or smart farm hand can boss the job. 


Write for Sample and Circular. 


The Buck-Thorn Fence Co., Trenton, N. J. 









5 










For Farmers, 


Branch Oflces :SSPSass"at* Fate. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 


OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Nlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office; 110 Liberty St., New Yorke 


Harness the Wind! 








BY USING THE 


“MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS. 
Dairymen, 
Florists, 


Cardeners, 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 








RUSSELL & C0.’S ANNUAL 


FOR 1885. 


Now ready and sent free to all interest- 
ed in improved Threshing Machines, 
Horse Powers, Saw Mills, Portable and 
Traction Farm Engines, Stationary En- 
gines, Boilers, etc. Address, naming 
American Agriculturist, 


RUSSELL & CO., 


Massillon, Ohio. 











Sapetute 
N Ypsilanti. Mich. 






rE ea EVORS 
BES 


tras 
SWANTED: 
5 B.WEEKS frase 














“STEAM. Li LAUNCHES. r 


Boat Engines and small Steamboat Machinery 
of all kinds, Launches constantly on hand. 
Send for free TNlustrated Catalogue. CHAS. P, 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., CHICAGO, 





Private Residences, 
Or any Place where an abundant Supply of Water is Required, 
And all the Advantages of Public Water-works desired. 


Will contract te force water from well or s ring, to an oA 
furnish all material where desired for a complete job. xperienced and competent men 
furaished by the manufacturers to -.an, estimate and erect t e work, 
kept at each branch office and c2— .~ 5-pplied to customers promptly. For full information write to- 


desired points. Will 
A fall line of repairs. 





CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER OF 


HAY CONVEYORS 


DEALERIN FORKS, ROPE, RE HOOKS,&C. 
end for Circulars. MIL BROOK, N.Y 








TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


a 4 
POORER 


Easiest riding phicle made. 
Rides as easy wl one per— 
800 a8 withtwo he Springs 

lengthen andsho rdingtothe wolgitency 
carry. Equally ‘Tal on adap to rough country 
roads and fine drives of cities. Manufacta and 











a by gilthe bo lending ng Carriage Builders ned Dee- 


Used seed esaes Go ABBOTT BUGGY CO. C0. 





Tena 5. «2 


(OIE 
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SCRIBNER’S _ 1885. pryriyl Gat DIR 
AWEDH Heb OAT 


LUMBER Stockbridge 


AND 
‘ Prices Reduced. - Standard Maintained?» o 
L 0 u B OOK. The prices of some of these well-known manures have beén oe from last Finest - 5, peclall fae pit thé p price of a j 


LOretae AMtillgn SPI. qaMewicamTT se gael Mt | realy incredeeds TRE potato and cova manures will alto haversh, creased. ani, begs 
ever publishe ves ent 0: nds 0 greatly increa e potato and corn manures w so have an inc ed cae) 5 e of the 8a) 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of | factory crops which head puaearen have always given, and es the past'two youre. Ne ‘Stockuvidge tidy ya 
peed ri peed oe cirealer saws; ate of saws cor woos nures are without doubt the richest fertilizers and-at the ces the cheapest in Tarket. The "mote petit 
tables; fe hing trees; growth of trees d measure; take the place of stable manure than any other kinds, and one Sey goes-as far as two tertifize 

wages, rent, board, interest, stave and head ng bolts, etc. | Pay you toread our new pamphlet, copies of which may be obtained from out local agents, pep rsending directly tons. 


Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY BOST 
9 ON & NEW. YORK. . 











LILIES TT FIN CH 8 


Get the new illustrated edition of — Ask your “book- 
geller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents 


G. WwW. FISHER, Box 28, Rochester, N.Y. FOR LARGE, HEALTHY, PAYING. CROPS... 


—USE THE 


CLARK’S. COVE GUANO'’Co’sS |( || 
HIGH CLASS, COMPLETE CONCENTRAT MANURES. 


FULL STRENGTH. YiELO BUSHELS AND PoL 4 
. 7 


THE GREATEST GRASS PRODUCERS IN_USE. 


Best Martens, Very Soruste, Fixeo Percentaces, Reviaste Anatysess Stitaaré #6 Darina. 
Send for ‘‘ FARMER’S HAND BOOK a MANORES. AND SHER? HUSHANDRY FOR: 1885.” > Sent Free: / 

s int 
Responsible Dealers Wanted. a Address GEO. W. = GED. W. KIRWES Gen't Saies KIRWE, Gop Ralon Moet BP ‘Burl ring Sips W-Y, Oe : 



























adcasting—any ern overy te 


broadcas 
faster than any other m l “ea scat 
aoe of same, double the wear of oil cloths. Catalogue pest: on thrown upwards wad aif _ ,R et. 
at op ether ot both i OF wagon. Mealy "8 
on any wagon or eaxt without index and, ;,., ate 
Tased whéréver they/cal Us ttiveh. Lageoe hee es 


bse ree, WH. FAY &CO.CAMDEN.N.J. 
“time. Sows 80 acres wheat perday. Croponer, .°§') 22’ 


Bye Ke 
y Mat ¢ ; 
i { ‘ourth larger than when drilled. Onl rf 
Me ; BV ; ‘.Broadcaster made: subd achasabe ageietented oO" 
~) ‘ ~ ‘ ae in the world, Endorsed and _recom- 
Sa *? >".mended by Agricultural colleges and bést farmers 


" Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. ‘inv. & Ful parentod_periecax simple Da — 
free illustrated e 7 f 


once for new 


——— 
———— BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
8 CO., Syracuse, N. Y. C.W. DORR, Manager full information and hundreds of 
RACINE SEEDER * COMPANY. 288 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, 


srHont, WATER PROOF, 43 not rat 
orrattile. Is also A SUBST ER 
= Half the Cost. Outlasts bs UTE fe wearers 



































Blacksmithing on the Farm. 
Seam time ns gil by using SETH CHAPMAN'S SON & 00., 


3 ND FoR Helt’s Celebrated 
| | == [Forge and Kit Of Tools, muneen 


= FOR $20. 


s j 
Larger size $25, Single Forge #0, 
Blacksmiths Tools, Hand Drills, &o 
HOLT WF’G CoO., 


67 Centre 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


EVERY FARMER. 170 FRONT STREET é 
Wha for a profitable tusinaes, t0 90K into ths moet NEW YORK i on , 
: sosphate. a “Gomi plete RS ste 


























of Woodley’s Cutting Apparatus ‘for Harvesters,Reapers 
and Mowers. Hard times will not limit its use. very Saber og tty yo and 
” 





farmer should send stamp for circular. Addre: 
PE R H. B. GRIF FING, ‘0 Cortland St., New York, ° bed 


~omcrmcaem §()2ePURES3 








CAYUGA LAND PLASTER 


a ral 

5 $ 

= = Contains ing Phospliat or Goals 

ec ¥ 3 early start, eo Pap — 

Ss 2 ute to all poste. Farmers? Memorandum 

“ Q Book_ sent ve OO. eppnaence Solicited. 

= P E CAYUGA PLAS RCO. ‘Onion Springs, mA 
ya 











FOR PRICES AND SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 


NOLAN, MADDEN & O., Buhl nd Fertilizers, and 


ECLIPSE Fertilizing Chemicals. 
POST HOLE DIGGER. A. L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip, NewYork, 


The Greatest 1. ABORS 
tool ever invented for pang tt ay in 
the ground. This be ret works on a new 
principle, and is alike any thing in the KEMP'S S RE SPREADER SPREADER 
a It is = rg Wag +e 

unger, but is driven e groun ¢ . 
a handle which works in @ pipe similar : PULVERIZER 
toatelescope. We claim for this tool : FED) and CART com BINED. 

ist. That one man can dig from two to L SS 
three hundred holes two feet deep in a Se a 
any ordinary ground in one day Minds A w, A 
a Pye tt Ewil dig holes any size or 

th requir - 

$2. oy ty vg will a work ne in 
very hard or rough ground where 
other diggers and augers will not work 


a 

‘ath. “You can ston? up erreigs ht while 
wa it, coupednes ly no back- Sreaking 
is ‘required. It will pay to Seo yo 


Sener ti creert and price 
OLE &FLE Lar isceatacturers, 






































@ . Naren 
heen 
Agricultural while the barns are fall. “You can then Se tao enter 
che eel ak f F self without the ald of “SP ices oP e 






inde value of the 


KEMP & roruired by 





folding.’ F eres 
orate oY cept e aurred State SoRE 
; an 





. ingheld. oie 


Ae 





i 
H 


— 


a re ee 
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AILKS AND VELVETS, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., in 
order to make room for the open- 
ing of their early SPRING IM. 
PORTATIONS, on Monday, Feb. 
2, will offer this week their pres- 
ent stock of SILKS and VEL- 
VETS atsuch REDUCTIONS 
in PRICES as will undoubtedly 
make it advantageous to all pur- 
chasers to make their selections 
at once. 


IN BLACK SILKS, 


Over 1,000 pieces from 55c. to $7 
per yard. 


COLORED DRESS SILKS 


From 60c. a yard upward. 


RICH NOVELTIES 


im SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and PLUSHES, Summer Silks, 
Foulards, etc., at about HALF 
PRICE. 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York, 
watch orachain 


ba will ond 
mR EXPHESS, C.O. 0. D., to be 
paw payinganyinoney 





Ever: itch Warranted. 
STANDARD ) AMERICAN WATCH 0, 0., 








Dr. STRONG’S 
HEALTH CORSET 


Was constructed expressly to 
obviate the debilitating effects of 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
om, a Tey an knowledge of the natural laws which 


Sirefal application of the fine properties of well selected 
Sie eee 
die that, a nay be aradualy” Balt up uot 
dreds: of subtle Serene are 


je ae Bie 6 tna well f tortihed 
Civil ice 





nlc Sold only in 
thus: 








Chemiste, 
Lenden, England. 






Ne 


The “Common Sense” Knife. {rosdmp. 


AND i 


This cut tells its own story, and gives exact size, Good 
farmers and fruit-growers often wanted it, and now tell us 
they are happy with it. 


Sales increase every year. Price, as 
shown in cut, post-paid, $1.; 8for 
$2.50; with only 2 blades, %c.; 
strong2-blade knife, 50c.; heavy 
Pruner, $1.; Pruning Shears, $1,; 
Budding Knife, 65c, 10 cents 
guarantees safe arrival. 48-page 
list free; also, “ How to use a 
Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th. St., Toledo, Ohio. 








are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of <E 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the +" ~% 
miral Commanding - in the U. 
Naval Observatory, fer Eeasu- 
cal work; and by "Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 
5 NE 


THE BEST _ 
















We will guaran’ 











WATCHES 


BE ST Fay nized as THE 
uses in Bi 3 

5 5 LR ond durability are re- 

quisites. Sold in BOMPA al ee 

and towns by the 

Exclusive Agents (1 olan den 

ers), who give a FULL warranty. 








WASHER 


tee the * LOVELL po aarcerecrn oe todo — - 


work and doit Siaslansier and in less time than any 
in the world. Warranted 
clothes clean, without 


five years, and if ita on't ae the 
rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Wciksnow > 


LOVELL WASHER C0., ERIE, PA. 





3 PAPERS FOR THE PRICE OF 1. 


GOOD CHEER the most popular Family Paper in the U. 8.° Pure, clear, bright, sparkling. Over 90,000 
9 circulation in three years. Monthly, 20 pages, beautifully printed. Price, 50 cents a year. 


OUR COUNTRY HOME one of the best edited, best written, most valuable Farm papers in the 
9. World. All about Stock, Dairying, Poultry, Bees, Gardening, Housework, 
and Country Life. Monthly, elegantly printed. Price, 50 cents a year. 


AMERICAN GARDEN, ciict? nt 


during the year. Price, $1.00 a year. 


opular special Journal of Horticulture in America. Ably 
en by practical men and women; illustrated; 4 colored plates 


ALL THE ABOVE TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $1.00. 
All the above, ‘ncluding American Agriculturist, for $2.10. 
Address, H. D. WATSON, Creenfield, Mass. 





LADIES’ 





cuibeio FANCY WORK FREE. 


A complete practical instructor in every description of Ladies’ Fancy Work. 1¢ has 64 large p: 
and over 200 illustrations. lt gives plain and practical instructions in Drawing, Oil Age and mak’ -4 
Wax Flowers e Work. it all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic my Lace Work. Knitting, Tattin, - 


chet and Net 
ered Borders and Corners, 
Burlaps, Antique e Lace, Beaded 


ork. It contains designs hoe Penee e e me Initials, Cross 8 
~ pee App lique Embroidery, Berlin Work. Java Canvas 
et work, Tidies, Lambrequins, and hundreds ofother 7S — 8. 


ings, Embroid- 


h Patterns, Knit 
Work, Tricot and 


pd is a book that shouldbe in 7 aye Household. With it as a guide you may make hundreds of bea 1 


for the adornment of your 


ome and for presents to your friends at the most trifling expense. 


nm receipt of on! ~- ooh = stage stamps or otherwise we will send our i aery monthly Farm and 


Home Six mon 


eFancy Work Book, described above 


eeasaPremium. Farm 


ae Home has 16 pmther my ‘ee pony and nearly one-half is devoted to the Ladies and Children. It will re- 
cost many times over to every occupant ofa village or suburpanhome. Itspracticalarticles on The > sow 


p> ie Fruit and Flower Culture, Poultry, wi 
areinvaluable. It hasa Puzzle De 


not fail to every 
confident eae once a Subscriber ae bin not ke 
scriptions and 5 books sent for $1. dress F. 


with its Stories, Heusehold Hints, and Recipe 
ent where prizes are offered each month for contestants. Jt See 
one. In order to introduce it into new homes we make the above magn’ 

house withoutit. Money refunded tenot satisfacto: 
M AND HOME SPRINGE EIKLD, MAS MASS. 


ificent offer, being 
"6 sub- 


Now mentioning this Km This advertisement will not a; appear again. 


30,000 YOUNG MEN 


have ao EASTMAN COLLEGE an oe door 
to successful businesslife. Every student becomes 
in turn Merchant, Trader, Broker and Banker, in 
fat, demonstrating for himself EXPERIMENT- 
‘ALLY all the essential princ ciples involved in busi 
nest, We believe that a education is the 
art of making ACTIVE and USEFUL what we 
learn, For full particulars, address 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, 
a N.Y. 


WILL SELL until MARCH Ist, 


CGORGUINET TESS; 


WITH ROLL ue. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGU LANTERNS 
sical, Electrical, &¢. tent FREE. 
HARBACH ORGAN co, PHILAD AD’A; PA. PA. 


N TYPE WRITER & 











W. L. DOUCLAS’ 


$3.00 Shoes for Gentlee 
en, $2.50 Shoes for Boys 
ave won a reputation for style, 
durability and ease beyond an 
The 83 for ab in the market. 
he Shoe for gentle- 
men $3 a first-class custom made 
sewed shoe, fine calf, glove kid 
tops, stitched with silk and but- 
tonholes worked with same,oak 
leather bottoms, and stayed and trimmed inside with calf. 
No other $3,00 Shoe can claim above qualities. 
Made in Congress, Lace and Button,on medium London 
toe last with a cap. The manufacturer warrants every 
air, and gpesantocs them equa] to those usually sold for 
fof ,.and to poreere satisfaction. They are suitable 
or all classes o: Be as wellas the pape church and 
farm. The $2.5 Shoe for boys is same material and 
styles, and pena Ae to give better satisfaction than a 
higher cost shoe. If your dealer does not keep therh, meas- 
ure foot as above, 8 size usually worn, and Ttyle desired, 
and inclose price “for either and receive them by return 
= postage ,Paid, an will guarantee as perfect a fit ae 
would 4 ty! a FHS Taskenter, Takeno other, bu 
Jee e that “W.L. Dou mae pone warranted,” is stampe: 
on the bottom a ele 
w. L. D ELK, Brockton, Masse 
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‘Special Book Premiums} 

















Any one of the four Valuable Books described below, will be PRESENTED and sent post-paid, anywhere in the United States or British America, to 
any person who within 30 duys sendsus ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. (or his own subscription, if new,) to the American Agriculturist, (English or German) 
for 1885, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year, and TEN CENTS EXTRA FOR POSTAGE, making $1.60 in all. For every additional stibscription at the 
same vate ($1.60), an additional book will be sent. Thus four subscriptions, at $1.60 each, will secure.all four of these books, post-paid ; ten subscriptions, ten 
books, post-paid, and soon. Fifteen cts. additional for packing and postage ($1.75) secure the Premium Pictures, ‘In the Meadow,”’ and ‘‘ Foes or Friends ?“* 

But this offer is independent of all others, and does not include any other Premium. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


FARM CONVENIENCES, 


A Practical Hand-Book for the Farm. 
OVER TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Describing all Manner of Home-Made Aids to 
Farm Work. NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES 
ARE PATENTED, and all Farmers can Readily 
Make Most of them for themselves. 


A Manual of what to do and how to doit. Made up of the best ideas from 
the experience of a large number of practical men. Every one of the two hun- 
dred and forty pages and two hundred engravings, teaches a lesson in itself in 
Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear descriptions of labor-seving 
devices, for all departments of Farm Work. It abounds in important hints and 
suggestions, to aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving devices. The 
volume is, s0 to speak, a complete hand-book for doing every day work quickly 
and readily. 

Among the many subjects treated are: Bins for Oats, Fastenings for Cows, 
Movable Hen's Nests, Management of Young Bulls, Hints for the Work Shop, 
Boat Building, Business Habits, Hay Racks, Manure, Relief for Spavin, Tool 
Boxes, Making Hinges, Watering Places for Stock, Shaving Horses, Doors, Venti- 
lating Fodder Stacks, Harrows, Clearing Lands, Feed Racks for Sheep, Troughs, 
Stalls, Hog Killing, Cements, Improved Dump Carts, Prevent Washing of Hill- 
Sides, Stone Boats, Unloading Corn, Fall Fallowing, Lime and Lime Kilns, Ring- 
ingand Handling Bulls, Mixing Cement. 

It will be seen from the above that this book covers a large field, and the need 
of this has long been felt, and it is certain to fill a most important place in the 
farm library. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. 


A Most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., by Practical Writers, for the 


Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Ecoe 
nomic Erection and Use of Barns, General Farm Barns, 
Cattle Barns and Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and 
Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, Figgeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Houses and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and 
Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring Houses, Granaries, 
Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars 
and Root Houses. 

The very large number of Illustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, 
constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they 
do, designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings, 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. 
A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same 
may be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. 

Illustrated Works upon Barns and Out-door Buildings have hitherto been so ex- 
pensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in number. This Volume 
of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven Illustra- 
tions and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of 
all, Every professional builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who 
desires to erect a barn, or any outbuilding, can, in this book, secure a wealth of 
designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Address, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES, 


Fully Dlustrated with over Two Hundred Engravings. 


Every House-keeper can save many times the cost of the work by providing 
herself with a long list of cheap, easily constructed labor-saving devices, The 
secret of success in house-keeping is knowing how to do things quickly and well. 
“* Household Conveniences ” is a key to this secret. 

A Most Complete Volume, filled with valuable Hints and 
Suggestions, for doing all kinds of Work in the House- 
hold. NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES ARE PATENT: 
ED, and all Housekeepers can readily make them for 
themselves. 

Cuapter I.—Azsout THe Hovsr.—Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Win- 
dow Screens and Awnings, Clothes Lines, Ash Bins and Ash Sifters, Wood hae 5 
Disposal of House Slops, Crematories, Snow-Plows, Leaches, Lye and Soap, 
Screens, Carriage Steps, Vines at the Door, Cisterns, Fruit Driers, he., &e. 

Cuarter II.—Tae CeLiar.—The Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilat- 
ing a Cellar, Ice Boxes or Refrigerators, Preserving Ice, Meat Safes, Water Fil- 
ar hegg Cupboards, Cheese ramen, Butter Stampa, Cellar Windows, Coal 

ns, &c., &c. 

Cuarter Ill.—Tas Krrcnen.—Flour-Boxes, Spice-Boxes, Folding Ironi 
Tables, Side-Tables, Bread or Kneading-Boards’ 4 Tables, Washe m4 
Wash-Sinks, Graters and Slicers, Clothes-Driers, Summer-Drinks, Cooling-Framea, 
Coffee-Mills, Neat Wood-Boxes, &c., &c, 

CuaPTter VI.—PANTRIES AND CuPBOARDS.—Chimney and Corner Cupboards, 
Well Arranged Pantries, Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c., &c. 

Cuarter V.—THE Drntnea Room.—Cases for Silver, Convenient Side Tables, 
Table Decoration, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, Extension Leaf for a Com- 
mon Table, How to Carve, Fruit Cans. 

Cuarrer VI.—Tue Sirtine Room.—Plant Shelves, Rustic Window Boxes, 
Picture Frame, Vines in the Window, Decorative Art, Flower . 

Baskets, Care of Carpets, Carpet Sweeping, Hat Racks, Stove Pipes, Lamp 
Canary Birds, Ornamental Wood Boxes, Paper Holders, &c., &c. 

There are other chapters on the Library, the Sewing Room, éc., &c.—all making 
the most exhaustive work of the kind extant. This Volume abounds in common 
sense hints and suggestions from scores of experienced house-keepers, is within 
the reach of all, and should be a daily consulted work in every home, 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


COTTAGE HOUSES 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, 
By S. B. REED, Arecnirecrt, 


Author of “ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 


WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materials, construction, and 
cost, are given with each plan—by which any intelligent person’may readily com- 
prehend the character of the buildings, and which will enable any builder of ordi- 
nary experience to prepare his estimates—corrected by the varying circumstances 
of locality and prices, and proceed to their erection: | Nearly all these plans have 
been built from, and their practicability proven. They embrace a great variety of 
arrangement, and are adapted to meet the general want for convenient, comfort- 
able, and economic homes. 

CONTENTS. 


$600. Il—A Cottage costing $750. III.—A 
IV.—A_ Convenient Cottage” costing $1,000. 
$1,100. VI.—A Farm House, costing $1,200. 
1,500. VIII.—A Country House, 500. 
$1,600. X.—A Swiss Cottage, costing $1,6,00 
for Country, costing $1,800. XII.—A Half Stone Honse, costing 
.—A_ Suburban Cottage, costin a3 XIV.—A Double Cottage, 
costing yen. XV.—A House. costing $2, —A French Roof Cottage, 
500. XVIT.—Farm Buildings, costing $3,000. XVIIL—A Suburban 
Residence, costing $3,500. XIX.—A Residence, costing $4,000. XX.—A Country 
Cetaee oe ame 000. XXI.—A Cottage, costing $5,000. XXII.—A Summer 
, ng . 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Desten I.—A Cottag 
Convenient Cot costing 
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_ Satalagoes Acknowledged. 


“bias, Flow FRONTS, Ete. mS & 


wat “Dhotansll Palmyen,. i. y. A list of ‘small 
ts. 

S. ANDERSON, Union-Springs, N.Y. A_price-list 
on cee catalogue of the Cayuga Lake Nurseries. 


cu & Co., Richmond, Ind. Rose growers and 
oa A: neat, fully illustrated catalogue. 


Watpo F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio. An illustrated seed 
catalogue with good directions for culture. 


W. Arizr Burpze & Co., 475 and'477 North Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Man ny new varieties-of vegetable seeds 
all copiously illustrate 

A.D. x..&.Co., 114 Chamber St., N..Y...A fully 
i flower and -vegetable seeds, plants, 

8, and pi fruits. 


*BiiwancER & “Barry, Rochéster, N. Y. The 26th 
edition of the descriptive catalogue of fruits. 


R. & J. Fanquaar & Co., Boston, Mass, /A peat and 
fall catalogne of garden and flower seeds, ; 

L. W. “GoopEtt, Amherst, Mass. An illustrated cata- 
logne of flower.and garden séeds. 

James J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass:. Makes the 
usual annual addition of novelties to the list of select 
standard varieties. Liberal premiums are offered for the 
best results with his seeds. 


Josern Harris, Rochester, N. Y. A —— of the 
vegetableand flower seeds grown/on Moreton Farm, with 
pleasant talke about them. - 
Hexpenson & Co., 35 and 87 Cortlandt Street, 
-York Gity.: »The title ° Everything for the Garden,” 
i aay the full and varied contents of this beautiful 
logue. 

‘Henry Lut, Denver, Col. This catalogue shows that 
those living in the Far ‘West can have not only the stand- 
ard vegetable and flower seeds, but the new and rare 
things. 

é. T. Loverr, Little Silver, N. J.. Small and orchard 
frnits, copiously illustrated and several colored plates. A 
Seprsing number of novelties. A most interesting cata- 

logue. 

"Wa. Henry MActe, 129and 131 South Front Street., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The successor to Benson, Maule & Co., 
offers numerous specialties and novelties,abundantly and 
some of them strikingly illustrated. 


Micuet Puant &SeEEp Co., St. Lonis,Mo. <A descrip- 
tive, illustrated catalogue of garden and flower seeds, 
and ‘greenhouse and bedding plants. 


’ Piant Seep Company, St. Lonin, Mo, This enterpris- 
ing company issues a catalogue in English and German. 

Hersert Post, Selma Ala., makes a specialty of John- 
son Grass, which he claims is vasuable at the North as 
well as at the South. 


J. B. Roor & Co., Rockford, Ills. Besides seeds, an 
extended list of vegetable plants, also implements. 


L. Temrtin &° Sons, Calla, O. Under the title of 
“* Beautiful Flowers,” is presented &@ neat catalogue of 
plants for the flower garden. 


J.M.THorsvurn & Co., 15 John St., New York City. 
An immenee stock to which the present year adds new 
things in vegetables and flowers. 


H.S . Witzy, Cayuga; N. Y. _A new plum, the ‘‘ Ship- 
per’s Pride.” 

Vitmorin, Anprievx & Co., Paris, France. If there 
is any noveltyin Europe in the way of seeds, we expect 
to find it in this wonderful catalogue. While there are a 
number of varieties offered for the first time, there do 
not appear'to be any striking new things. 


LIVE STOCK, MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


- BowKER Fertiizine Company, Boston, 43 Chatham 
$St.; New York, 27 Beaver St. Pamphlets describing the 
various fertilizers made by this Company, and offering 
liberal premiums for'results obtained with them. 


BrocknerR & Evans, 422 West St., New York City. 
Wire netting aud fencing, with many illustrations show- _ 
fng how wire in varions forms _s be used in poultry 
houses, runs and coops, dog kennels, etc. 

R.B: Cuarrm & Co. Richmond, Va. A real estate 
journal in which a vast number of farms are advertised. 


peru Normal Ill. Norman horses im- 
ported and bred »: y this firm, who exhibited fifty head 
Of their stock at the World’s Fair at New Orleans. 

Tue Disston Lanp Company. Offer many thousand 
acres of land in Florida and California. 

'Granp Rapips Manuracturine Co., Grand Rapids 
=: Illustrations of Allen’s Hay Tedder, Plows, & 

t implements. 

H. W. Hux, Decatur, Il. Plymouth Rock Fowls, 
exclusively. 
Kinet ComPaxy, oy et Y¥. Iustrate their hand- 

de harness of various 










Lanp Co., Jacksonville, File. 7 Jand for 
treatise on tropical frui 

_ Iancozux Co., Warren, vd ibbiine 
meries, and various ‘other ‘dalty appliances. 
vaNno Co. 158 


‘ona ruit Culture, 
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SarcEN?.& Co., New York and New Haven, Conn. A 
wire-fousat screw-hook for fastening wires to trees, with 
brace fof inserting the-hooks, 


Szmp Driit RecvLaTor ComPany. Lemont, Pa., show 
the merits of Hamilton's Seed Drill Re lator. in a 
pamphleicalled *‘ A Revolution in Wheat Gal lture.”’ 


Smati & MattTuews, Boston, Mass. The ‘‘ Little Gem 
Seed Drill.” 

F. A. Srnctatr, Mottville, N. Y. . Illustrates the 
numerous forms in which his well-named “ Common 
Sense Chairs’ are made. 

L. B. Sirver, Cleveland, Ohio. A long list of con- 
Eres i letters from purchasers of his Ohio Improved 

ter Hogs. 
8. Spricuer & Co. , Urbana, Ind. Describe ‘‘Spei- 
cher’ s New Champion Seeder.” 

F, H. Taytor & Co., Bridgetown, Barbadoes. An an- 
nouncement of their Reef Manure and Chemical Works. 


Watson & THEALL, 37 snonesey St., Brooklyn. 
Mustrate Watson's Standard: Bee Hive. 


WauitE MANuracTvuRine Co,, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Cans, Milk Testers, and other ‘dairy appliances. 









Old Reliable Stover Improved. 
Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 

of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Rail 
iN Dlages, Suburban houses, I 
ee Brick Yards, Draini zg, 

rigat ing, etc., as well as Geared 

ndmiils of ‘all sizes, for as 
Grinders, Shellers, oo etc. Iso Feed 
Grinders opetated b ag) | Windnithe 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, 
FREEPORT ra HINE CO. 
EPoRT ILL., U. 8. A 



















seme AND SURGICAT. DISPENSARY, 


NORTHEASTERN 
First Avz., NEW YORE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEYS AND URINARY ORGANS. 


66 9 HAVE bad the most gratifying resultsin the many 

and varied cases of Kidney and Urinary affections 
which daily come to my department from the use of Liebig 
Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.”—L. BusHNELL, M. D. 


“ A lady aged 55 had diabetes. Since taking Coca she has 
improved wonderfully,” says Dr. W.S. SEARLE, A.M., M.D., 
Fellow of the Medico-Chirurgical Socfety of New York. 
Dr. SEARLE writes to the Liebig Company: “I consider 
yours the best preparation of Coca which has yet come to 
my notice.” . 


‘TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


“Asa nerve tonic, Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is 
without equal.”—J. Leo-Mingle, M.D., Newberrytown, Pa. 


SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical Associa- 
tion, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused by nervous 
disease in England, and that there is no more powerful and 
agreeable nerve tonic than the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic, is,evidenced by the emphatic testimony of the most 
eminent physicians. 


PROF. C. A. BRYCE, M. D., LL. D., Editor Souwth- 
ern Clinic, says: ‘Really @ wonderful reconstructive 
agent, building up the systemand supplying lost nervous 
energy. For broken down constitutions it is the agent.” 


Interesting to the Aged and Infirm. 


Dr.F. G, Cook, of Rockland, Me.,a physician of recog- 
nized eminence, writes that, “notwithstanding the fact 
that the Liebig Company’s Circulars bear the impress of 
honesty and truthfulness, I had my misgivings; but, after a 
faithful and conscientious trial, I gladly bear testimony in 
behalf of the great value of its Coca Beef Tonic. I pre- 
scribed it to a lady 85 years old, who was completely broken 


- down with the infirmities of years, unable to leave her 


bed, &c. She, soon after taking the tonic, was able to 
leave her bed, to be about the house,and has so far recover- 
ed her pristine health as to be able to travel a distance of 60 
miles on a visit to her daughter.” 


Prof. Van Tshudi (see “ Trayelsin Peru,”) says: “It is 
conducive to health and longevity. Its use is very benefi- 
cial. Examples of longevity are numerousamong the In- 
-dians, who, from boyhood up, have used it. Cases are not 
infrequent of Indians attaining the great age of 130 years." 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna (July number 
1880,) says: “It is remarkable that the Peruvian Indians 
never suffer from consumption, and the cause of it fs the 
use of Coca. They also never suffer from scrofulosis, skin 
diseases, rh tism, headache, nor caries of the teeth 
They reach a very old age, and frequently pass their full 
century.” 

SICK (OR BILIOUS) AND NERVOUS HEAD- 


ACHE. 


DR. B. L. CETLINSKI, StaffPhysician tothe Northeast- 
érn Medical and Surgical Pe 1008 First ay., New 
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use.of your Coca Beef Tenic in sick and nervous headaches, 


I heve, thanks to your generous ae to uest for 
a trial lot for our ise poate. us ee sively. 
its Ne Sa rsiste ring the intervals 

dmany "Of OOF veterate and 


old standing has 6 “and in ev vease ao. far its use has 
been followed by the most gra ing relief. How gratify- 
ing this must bee especially to the Ly, © and needy class who 
come to us, and whose time and faculties are of the utmost 
importance to them in their yt prnesies for subsistence, you 
can easily infer. Again I ou_for your generous 
donation. Respectfully yours, B.L..CETLINSKI, M.D. 


AMONG SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF INDORSEMENTS 
FROM EMINENT: PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
the Liebig Company selects a few at random: 


Dr. A. K. Hills, 605 Fifth ay. pew. York City. 

Dr. W. Handford White, 497 Fifth av., New York City. 

Dr. James Knight eurgeon-in-chiet hospital for ruptured 
and a ag New 

Dr, James J. “Youll, resident. board of health and vital 
statistics Jersey Ci 

M. W. Nexen’ Fifth av., New York Cit 

= alo 8. Verdi Washington, D , Commlesioner Na- 
tional Board of Health. 

Pro .C. Cowperthwait, M. D., of the State University 
of Lows, 1 lowa City. 


Throop, M Professor New York Medical 
Coleg and rt BW for Womens &e. 
Wiems Washington, Dak, 


Fr. , New Tacoma, Wyo. 
Docking, M.D? Oakland, Cal. 
Ls Taber, M. D. ” Atlanta, Ga. 


T. 

F. 

J. W: Gilbert, M. 'b., Verona . Miss 

fa W. Shacklefor d, M.D Medical Director Dispensary 


he Michigan College of Medicine, Detroit 

. H. Brewer, M:D., Jackson, Neb. 

. R. Stout, M. D., Jacksonville, Fla. 

: P. Ransom, M. D., Curdsyille, Ky, 

. R. Reinnolz, M. D., Sauk City. 

rof. C. H. Wilkinson, M.D., / Al Tex. 
"D., Richmond, Va. 


., Belo 
8. BE “Gollins’ Mt D., "Hot ah ie Ark. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivation, with a Des- 
cription, and the Botanical and 
Popular names of all the 


Indigenous Trees of the United States, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, WITH NOTES 
ON A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST 


VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES, 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


AUTHOR OF THE “STRAWBERRY CULTURIST,” “GRAPE CUL- 
TURIST,” “SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST,” ETC., ETO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


YOUR PLANTS 


Plain and Practical Directions for the 
Treatment of 


TENDER AND HARDY PLANTS 
IN THE 
HousE ANDIN THE GARDEN, 
By JAMES SHEEHAN, 


PRACTICAL FLORIST, GENEVA, N. Y. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, PAPER COVERS. 40 CTS. 


Cook Books. 


Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife.—Contain- 
ing Practical Receipts inCookery. Revised and brought 
down to date. By Mrs. Sarah A. Elliott. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 


Miss Corson’s Cooking School 
Text-Books and Housekeeper’s Guide to Cookery 
and Kitchen Management. By Juliet Corson. Price, 
post-paid, $1.25. 


**Common Sense’? in the Farme 
House, or, Young Mother's Assistant. Compiled by 
Mrs. Kate Conger Baker. Paper Cover. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 








Mrs: Cornelius’ Young House. 
Kkeeper’s Friend.—Revised and Enlarged: Price, 
post-paid, $1.25. 


Address Publishers AMERIGAN AGRIGULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAML BUBNHAM, See. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Universal Knowledge. 


BROUGHT DOWN TO 1885. 


Three super-royal octavo volumes of 2,300 
double-column pages.) 


Covering the whole field of Cyclopedia informa- 
tion; containing over 58,000 topics (nearly double 
the number treated by other great or Oyelg as), 75 
double and full page colore smaller 
maps and diagrams, and over 5, ama. 

The result of many years of experienced editorial 
labor, and embodying the work of over 400 of the 
ablest scholars and educators fin this country and 
Europe. As a general Cyclopedia it is 


“The most Comprehensive in Scope, 
The most Thorough in Scholarship, 
The most Systematic in Arrangement, 
The most Practical in Information, 
‘The most Complete in Topics, 
The most Attractive in Appearance, 
The most Convenient for Use, 
The most Recent in Publication, 


The Cheapest in Price. 


Its commendations (from the ablest scholars, crit- 
‘cs, and most practical observers) are of the most 
appreciative character, 

The sales have been more rapid than those of any 
«other Cyclopedia ever issued. Over 200,000 vol- 
umes have already been sold and delivered... 2,000 
School Boards have approved it, 10, 000 School 
‘Teachers, 3,000 Editors, 5,000 Clergymen 10,- 

Farmers, 10,000 Business Men, and 30, 000 
Young People use it. 

No book in the whole range of literature is so use- 
Tul for the home and the office as a good Cyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge. 


“THE PEOPLE’S is the Latest, Cheapest, and, 
for all practical purposes, the Best. 


JUST COMPLETED, 


An Elegant Series of New Maps of 
Each State and Territory, 


Handsomely engraved and Colored, with Revised 
Census of 1882, by Counties, on back of each Map, 
giving the White, Colored, Foreign,.and Voting Pop- 
ulations. 

These new maps, together with our general maps 
and diagrams, make the 


MOST COMPLETE 
ATLAS of THE WORLD 


PUBLISHED. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Less than two per cent. of the total families of the 
United States own a universal Cyclopedia, and yet 
every family —— to have a good Cyclopedia. Some 
time they intend buying one—now is as good a time 
as any to purchase, and The People’s is as good as 
the best, and cheaper than the clieapest—it is just 
suited to these hard times, and its price being so 
Tuch less than any of the other + eines places 
it within the reach of all the people. 

CAUTION.—Certain unscrupulous parties, rep- 
resenting other “Oyclopedi as, fin png that * The Peo- 
ple’s”’ is driving their old fossil worn-out works 
out of the market, are issuing statements and circu- 
Yars to the public tending to injure the standing of 
“The People’s Cyclopedia.” To all such we would 





simply say: Should you wish to see or examine 
“The People’s Cyclopedia, ’”’ send a postal-card to 
any of the general agents given below, and they 
will send the work to you, and you can examine it 
for yourselves. We especially caution the public 
against. unauthorized publishers or book-sellers who 
offer “*The People’s Cyclopedia” for sale; they are 
invariably old second-hand editions. Only our 
regularly appointei agents are authorized to take 
subscriptions for the work. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





For Specimen Pages and Further Particulars 
Address 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New York and San Francisco. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

F. A. DAVIS, Att’y, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRYAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 

MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston. 

PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 

WALKER DopaGson & Co., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


ae 





ane ddress the pul preposition fe 
an 
W. i ia sabe Aba Arch Bt, a Pa 


em giving yeas, 
bag, Foe and reli 
= ble costs of 40 modern houses, 


Ee Address, yA nn N, 
t., New York. 





“THE MoMILLAN PANTS.” 





HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL. 


SENT FREE BY MAIL FOR 


$2.50 PER PATR. 


Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


Malone, W.Y. LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO. 


AO Loveliest Chromo Cards you ever saw. 40 styles 








with name ¢ cents. 
O. CARD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 


60 New Style, Embossed Hidden oe and 





Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 $1. Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


50 * Baumple Book, and gt bers co, ap Pictures Ae O 


<3 " Bvecautiful Satin BW inishea 
; p20 cardeand ore ROLLED GOLD 
‘ r ten two-cen' 

REVS CARD FACTORY, Chntonville, Coun. 














5 Oca aera Orr re: rfumed an Pe s 
Book fo 
ey gy sue CAN CARD C0, NORTH FORD, CONN. 


CARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, 10c, Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 








ESTABLISHED 1804. NO PATENT! Lad = 


d for 
meng Designs and Labeis. eo] oe pow 
minary examinations as to patentability 





ofinventione free. Our *‘ Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patents ”’ is sent free everywhere, 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Soli . itors of Paten 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL.) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 


The most natural, comfortable, and 
durable. Thousands in daily use. New 
patents, embracin; important improve- 
Inents. U.S. Gov't. Mfr, I. 
Pamphlet of 158 pages sent free. 


‘A. A. MARKS. 
691 Broadway, New York. 
A aS TMNT TR 
ARBARE CHANCE, tity pies, 
Send for Met y Prices ' Reduced B lg discount to 
agents. H.L. WARREN & CO., 1117 Chestaut St., Phila., Pa. 


Dialogues, ee Speakers, ete., for 
School, Club and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
8 logue E, free. T. 8. DENISON, Chicago,IIl. 


Embossed 
0) Hidden Names CaRps 
Peneune ae ed Satchet fi cages, 
LINTON Boo NorthHeves mn. 
“ag Wehave oon cards from many firms, 
but none opel as those from Clinton & Co. 

















TAY FANCY WORK, 


ECIAL OFFER A 
ot will send you our LAD BOOK or CY WORE, 
d INSTRUCTIONS for BTAMPI NG, (Price, ibe). ! fee 
8 3 2c.-8ta tamps. Jd. F. I INGALLS, Lynn 


40 Satin Finished 
MME teas’ Seite Rolled Gold 


YOUR MAM for ten two-cent a. Cut this out, 
ee CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


— Koma, Embossed i New pho 
a) name in new type, an legant page 
Gilt bound Floral Aa! ph ane = 
Ui price List ant Agi Agent’s Canvassing ing Outfit 
an *s 

allfor15c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


PRESSES, TYPE, CHROMO, CARDS, Scrap 
E. C. DUNN & Picturgns Se Rend tor fiadelpita, Pa. 











Neo. 2. 
company. ROYAL CAR re ate Ne Conn 


Lp 50 Chrempe Carey Tonle, Bird, 


Motto, &c. name on, Oc.,4 pks. 30c., 1a rks 








Salty 

e 

Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Ni ford, Conn, 
$ & 








Reasons it Style Flor Fioral Beauties, Motto, Land- 

‘ards, with your name on, 
Perfume Bechet, yt of Em Pictures, I set 

saney poaeeies, &c., all for a 35 
erfume Sachets, of Emboss: 


ett Outfit, and aie ove! Rolled Gold Finger Ring for only 
s0cents. FRANKL 


PRINTING CO., New ot Conn 





thi 
Rolled Gold Seal 
Ring for 50c. Agta.’ Album, 2c, Alling Bros, Northtord, Ct, 





are? 


ail and usual out if 
o! uit of 9 pieces with 
‘si Durable. Des Don’t 


_E. G HOWE & €O., 








~ Lock Bex 1087” ™ 
9 Stories for 30 Cents, 
oes hh 1 foplng nine. ato Sta mories; each ons 0 


which is worth uire’s Darl e Myr of 
vue ace a? ime Peantom m Wife,” b Pace 


“itestng ‘trom ‘the Roll Call,” bya popular ~t ely Mauy 
n’s Revenge.” a popular anthar; “ Vice Versa 2 


h 
oe Palmer; The Old Light House: ” 
at ae “Diary of a Village “Gace” tn 
Imedia : M. Brown It contains also a handsome 
rane rinted in twelve colors, and is handsomely 
Solab all onvin'é ¢ or spalbed for 90 cents by 
J80 SHERS. 


th, 2 STREET, New York. 








00 ALBUM VERSES. 


is Book contains = oe Gems of Poetry and 
auitane for ae Fay =: Aten Som 
everybody vous. t per covers, 15 cents; cloth, 


Scents. Stamps ar? 
J. SP OGILVIE & CO., 81 Rose 8t., New York, 


Tramps, Postal Card Fiends, 
LOAFERS, 


uo beplah equ ube wept an 
ad. We want Geod Responsible Agents of both sexes, 
everywhere, to work for us. Our Goods Cost Money to 
Make—It Takes Money to Buy Them. Samplés Cost §300, 
neither more ner less. Termsalike to all, Ifyou 
are afraid to venture this amount, send us stamped ervelope 
addressed with pate sae pe apse Send money 
in P. 0. Money Order only. Address, 
THE MORGAN-SIMMONS SIGN CO., 
New York City, and Keyport, N. J. 

Epxunp 8. Moreay, Sec’y. & Treas., Keyport, N. J <e 
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STILL AT THE HEAD! 
BAC THE BEST 





Five Sizes made for Family Dairies. Eight sizes for Fac- 
tory use. We now ay both the Round and Square form 
of Factory Churns. All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship. 3 by are strong, — efficient, 
convenient and durable. continue t 

THE STANDARD cHU 8 OF THE “SounTRY. 


GET THE BEST 


ANEW BUTTER WORKER 


TRY ONE 





our years of practical trial and public endorse- 
ey we ome to Dai: en and to the Trade, our HAND 


BC UTTER. He enh operating on the principle of direct 
and Bene g, erinding, or slid- 
use 


é, ins of ro 
ke pon the butter. "it is ‘intended f for 
e cla m that it is the only Butter-Worker which will cer- 
ly and , take out all the buttermilk, and 
es not and cannot injure the grain of the butter. 
It works in the salt as easily and as weil. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in ‘such goods for a 
“ BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER,” or @ genuine “ BLANCH- 
ARD CHURN,” and if he has none on hand, send postal for 
Prices and Descriptive Circular to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, ConcorD, N. H. 
Established, 1818. 


PAIN'S CHURNS, Star Churns, Rapid Ice-cream Freez- 
)ers, mproved Tree Tubs—all made of cedar. Send for illus. 
circular and prices. CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philad’a, Pa. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


Used in Dairies now all ever the U.S. 
akes more Butter than any other process 
with less ice. We manufacture Churns, Bat- 
ter Workers, etc. First order at Wholesale 
where we have no ppanaee. AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Circula 
W.E. L LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass., 

and Fert Atkinson, Wis. 


“ACME CREAMERY 
Is the latest and BEST 
of all Creameries, le 
Durable and ey om 
thre top, ree tram sod 
from bottom of can. But- 
ter made by Acme 
is always and 
prices, A 


i 
# 

i beg Grouper and 
ACME MANUF'G CO. “AbaMazco. 




















in the last four 
the most butter. 





VERMONT 


™The Records Show 


That the Butter- Yield of the 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equalled by any creamery pen or PER CENT The 
carried off the premiums for the GREA TO 
YIELD inthe great dairy States of lowa and Wi isconsin. mheir 
combined products of butter and cheese, reaching as high as 
wie | to the hundred pounds of milk. cane take the lead in 
the CREAM GATHERING SYSTEM 





ELEVATOR STYLE 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED SIX SILVER MEDALS 


ears over all competitors. Because it operates the 
easiest. Because it churns more thoroughly, and consequently makes 
Because it is the easiest to clean. 
 sateny te + vf top, avoiding all leakage and emptying the cream on the 
floor. s frequently the case with revolving churns. 
Sond for iilustrated Circulars. 


FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt. 


Because the cover is 








DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 


HOG DISEASES.—The ‘Arm and Hammer” 


should use only the ‘‘Arm and Hammer” brand‘ brand Soda and Saleratus is used with great 
for Cleaning and Keeping Milk Pans Sweet and success for the prevention and cure of HOQ 


Clean. 
Household Purposes. 








CHOLERA and other diseases, 
Mix with the animal’s food. 


It is the Best for all 


To insure obtaining only the “Arm & Hammer” brand Soda 
or Saleratus, buy it in “‘ pound or half pound” cartoons which 








bear our name and trade-mark, as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & Hante 
mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask for the ‘‘ Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 








SERRE RC 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & C0’S 
PROVED 
BUTTER2 2 Som 
eries and Dairies BE- 
CAUSE it is theStrong- 
COLOR est, the Purest, the 
Brightest and the Best. 
—IT WILL NoT — 
Color the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 
t= It contains no Acid or Alkali. 


It is not our old Color, buta —— 
refined oil, that it cannot 


= MAKES=— 


t@> BEWARE of imitations, and of all other oil 
colors, for they get rancid and spoil the butter. 

See that our trade —. @ dandelion blos- 

som, is on the bor, o signature of Wells, 

moon thebottloand SARE a 


Richardson 

ieee YELLOW 

Een BUTTER 
ares: 


a grocers and merchants, 
Four sizes, 15c. 25c. 50c. $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
SS TITRE 








Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE 


CABINET ba GREINER 
rer Ste meee De GREK EB 








SMALL’S “CHLE-FEEDER 


Tie new article is appreciated and 
ive farmers 


_ Ratura ww s 


a abel Circulars 
_ free. SMALL 


MATTHEWS, 








ral & Vina 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Inventors and ue for soaking yoy Jason and } Most Ap- 


eese, pe- 
Poeee ere Fears sete Ca 
.” Fodder or Ens 
ming out. Send - 


BUTTER | ‘COLOR! 


THE REST: ! Contains n: Does not fade or 
Does not color the A It will color 

fear; per cent. more butter any 
your druggist or dealer for it; or on receipt o' f25c. 


e will send, pot id, sample coloring 
Butter, TRY IT and you you wall _ no 0F CoO 
for circular and chromo ca: x.ou ULL 
& CO.,No. 3928 Market StF hil elphia- 








To Bee-Keepers. 
5 Watson's 
~) | Standard Bee-Hive 


isthe only one in the world 
that is an absolute safe-guard 
=) against loss in swarming, and 
the only one in which swarms 
can be sent in perfect safety 
to any point in the country, in 
any seasog of the rete. nd 
for Price List and full De- 
scriptive Circular, etc. 


WATSON & THEALL, 
87 Willoughby 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Patent applied for). 























2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will ran. LY pe AMINGS & sam le gop of our 
Ss Cc 


I-M = 
nN a someeo ear reat 
xtractors, Com 
tion, Section Honey Box 1 books 
and e pertaining to Bee Culture. Rie se Patent- 
ed. ‘simply send your address on a posta written 
plainly, A. I, ROOT, fedine, Vhio, 


oA the lettot improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey 


DELAWARE Co, CREAMER. 


LABOR SAVING 


Creamer in_the mar- 
al We $ 
) e 8 
ar to the first 
eto in 
It will pay 








and get a creamer at 
less than wholesalo 
prices. Address the 


WARE co. 





APPARATUS £ SUPPLIES 
FOR GHEESE FACTORIES 


CREAMERIES AND DAIRIES. 
Manufacturing OUTFITS a SPECIALTY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Improved Apparatus. 
for MAKING CHEESE AND BUTTER. 


ACME MFG CO. Henutaot'rs & Dealers, 











WARREN MILK BOPTLAS, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 

livery of Milk in all 

Cities and Towns, 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


A. V. WHITEMAN. 


A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 





A book devoted entirely to PrymourH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LxeGHORNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS 
@ book on curing PouLTRY-Disraszs, and 
another entitled How to Frrep Fowts. 
ay 4 of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for i 1,00. Address the author 

.H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


ME BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


MITH'S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use, Illustrated circular free, Address, ° 


BROOKES & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co.,; N. Y. 











EET ATION sn 











EOE TTR 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





FOR Garden 
Poultry Fencing 
Runs. Vine 

Fish Training. 
Ponds. Lawn 
Aviaries. ~ Fencing, 


The ‘* Success” Hatcher. The snision and_ best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 75 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on a of 15 cents. 

Address, BROCKNER & EVA 
M’t’r’s and importers, Sc Bet, N. Y. City. 


ISLAND HOME $TOCK FARM... 
1 iS 





IMPORTED PERCHERON 
HorsEs.—All stock selected 
from the get of sires and dams 
of established reputation and 
registered in the French and 
American Stud Books. We 
H Bate 8 very large number of 

aegorses and wade stallions 
and brood mares on hand. 
Fi Prices reasonable. Corres- 
Abe acne solicited. Send for 
5 ——~ hee catalogue, free b: 
ddress, SAVAGE 
ee, Detroit, Mich. 















Pure bred recorded _Po- 
lind-China Swine. Pigs 
all ame for sale, in pairs 
- or trios, not akin. Also 
wax~ Pure-bred Poultry. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
r logue. Reduced rates by 
G xpress. 

S JOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Ills. 


REGISTERED SWINE 


-Thorough-bred Chester Whi 

land-Chinas, & Imported Berks! i 
True pedigree = with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
stock only, Burt y guaranteed) Send stamp for new Cata- 
VS Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 


& VORA 
Mentivn tus paper, 














Chester White Torkshive, 

erkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. cme om 
Hampshire Down, South 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 
m cir. and prices, T. Walter & Sons, 

West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Deas, Scotch 1 Ceilies, 
Fox Hounds and 

Sheep and Poultry. wre an 
for sale by W. 

West Chester, ane Co, ~ 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


The BEST Incubator for Everybody is -_ 
T A 


2 WHITE MOUN N. “24 
al sizes, from 100 to 1000 Eggs. Bishop’s Improve 
Egg Cases are the best and most durable made; three 
sizes, 12, 18, and 80 doz. cases. Prices love Insides for 30 
doz. case, ’S5e. per set, or three sets, $1.00. Acme Egg 
Tester, 30c. each, two for 50c., 5 Brox -paid. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Incubators, Brooders, ERS Cases, ‘id 
Testers, &c.,to E. E. BISHOP, B ox 15, Lower Waterford, 


BATES’ Improved 
NCUBATORS= | sige oo. {oo "1009 8 
cage. Warranted. Onn 
POULTRY use 

them. them, Send for deserintive ¢ 


r descriptive pa "| testimonials. 
JOSEPH I. BATES & CO., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


NCUBATORS The SAVIDGE, 100 
eggs, $21. Different sizes. 
Never fails. Sent on 


trial. C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon $t., Phila. 


| 5 YEARS IN THE 
\ Zu POULTRY YARD. 


16th Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
ng the entire business. ives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
all diseases. A 50- pege Hustrates 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps, 




























LAN 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 


_ University of the State of New York, 


Teg rs 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
ormnt the pees of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The annual session of this Institution begins in betober of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements can be ned 














Only Double Ring Invented. 


CHAMPION 
EXos Ettinger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in t 2 and produce 
soreness of the no 

The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





Is the only general purpose » Wire Tones! in use, 


Barbed Wire in every respect. 
Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and yo wire, 
We also make the best and ones st All Iro: 
est all Iron Fence. 


—— Wind En: for pumping w 








gines 
ht work. For prices and particulars ask hardware es TP or a ee 
SEDGWICK BR 


. Mfrs... Richmo 


Only Single Bin Sacai Ever! Tay, re Nose. That 


rown's 
An ple Lik Sy ogfan 
an is the only Single ar ever oe 
closes on the outside of.the nose. It 
pa Bn &@ serious ¥,~ in allt 
and other rings which close with the joints 
ther in the flesh, causing it to } and 
bd =~, Le ebos's nose sore 
e abo e 





CHA _Eaee, BERING, i SUTEEA Oe.. _Exclesive Menatisterden: DECATUR, ILL. 
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Net-Work without Barbs. It will tore 


yo 
fogs, pigs, shep and poultry, as well as the most vicious anes without injury to either fence or stock. It is 
the fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and ceme- 
teries. Covered wit rect-prant goin (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. It is Su 
e ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself into ee; The 


perior to 





de: efy all in t strength and durability. - 
Automatic or Self-Opening Ga Gate, also Gudapest and Neat: 
t Wire Stretcher and Post A Iso Manufactu 


uger, pe Mieieadl 
ater, or geared engines for grinding = and rity 


rie npg paper, 





VAL ICUBATOR 
THE NEW Soy TEM 1882. 





Perfected 


NINE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 

No Electricity, no Cleck- 
work, no Complicated Ma- 
chinery. Perfectly self-regula- 
ting, and absolutely reliable. 
Hatches from 90 to 100 per cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Circulars to 
THE CENTENNIAL M’F’G CO., 

Box 10, Rye, N.Y. 

Halstead’s Book, “ Artificial In- 
cubation and Incubators,” 135 
> pages, over 100 illustrations. 5c. 











with one exce; a oy 
Prices by F. C. ay Eee Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. pouns stock for sale. Send sta’ mp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


806 Lhbs.We't 


of two OHIO reed Sy 
Y CHESTER HOC 


ae é Somriotes of be mg 
famous b: 


so Fow: 
L. B. SILVER Cleveland, x 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and 7 Bay de- 
vord 'e fay ius ever 
iniished. Splendial illustrated. 
Kel ryear. Also the American 
ay | Yard, the only weekly 

evoted entirely to poult 

In istence 1.50 per year. Bot 
rs for $2.00. samp)? copy 

th yon on = vf nine 

ab ostage stam 
DARD. Hanrroz, Cr. 


15 JERSEYS 2 Helfer (Qalves, erg in Cals sired 











Address H.H. STOD 


; beautiful COLORED 

PLATE: en, __ of nearly all 
kinds of fow ans for poultry 
houses; how to" acute ; informa- 
tion aboutincubators. Descriptions 
—* and where to buy 

‘ggs from beststock at $1. $1.59 


Stes 
PAS RBhinte ‘FANCIERS - 






a 

ZE SETT TUR- 

S10 TEONZ re and N years. ive fae TUR: 

r — off if taal now. Bunker on Turkey 
Raising, 25c Wc CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


ROWN LEGHORNS, Selected roducing strain, 
sure hatch, saticeee on guaran “vey ah ff. for $2; 26 for 
$8; 52:for $5. KILTON, ‘Westboro, Mass. 


IGHT BRAHMAS a A WYANDOTTES. Best of 
their kind. 








the Dean of the Faculty.: A. LIAUTARD M. V 80 
Dean ol the & uity, 





Fowls and Fore for sale. Send for 
Price List, illustrated. J, Ae BERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


J. J. STYER, 
‘Concordville 
* Send for Circular. 


Py 


WYANDOTTE 


pg Pen okt ROCKS, Wyeetetin, White and ag | 
orn ty .10 cts. p ece. Bronze a Kea, 18 
for5 oir . LEIDA, Delaware, Warren Co., N. J. 


GGs peok HATCHING, from P. Maheng- yt glee 1 
\< d Wyan ottes, $2. per 13, r 40, 
Miss H. ey WILLIS, Bos 41! 418, Saratoga Springs, ¥ ‘ 


Prize Plymouth Rocks and Wy andottes. 


stock wi ae er b hest prizes in New En; Mae 
yy Cige 188s s: 884 FOWL S AND EGGS FOR 2 oALe, 
ia for Gaecie ~ * Cc. Havekine, Lancaster, Mass. 


OLDEN RULE. B. McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenvilie, O 
Breeder of Langshan, Jafanese, and African Bantams 
Japanese.Fur-fowl—only pen America. Orders solicited 

















Yorkshire, 
SELLING woe eg ti ee 
Sees Romer Ht Hewitt, Williamebarg, Blair es 





G 8 for onje from the best of s ¢. B Polley 
, P. Rocks, Wyandot &. B. RCH 
E gy Ney orien Wo, 8 


r dozen. 
Sion Poultry Yards, oueak, Hoes Co., N. ego 


ll varieti f Send 10c. 
EGGS From, SU TRY GUIDE. Cisculars tres: 
SMITH & CO., Stony Brook, N. Y, 


EGGS FOR HATCHIN G. 








1s rtf 66 beta oe _ 3) per is, 
pers). T, E. OR, Bridgeport, 0! 





| 


Ree EiicanG. wae 





“JENNINGS, Bi * cotambla Con Wis. 
L 

89 1b. bokeh ree Lara g 
1b, apaxue te Lae pegs 
0 Ib. boxes. a ne #15 | BS . pee a 2 ae - 2B 

ae oem RUSHED OYS ER ELLS. ‘ey 
OXEB, + + +s © 4a $2.00 
101b. 70 | $50 Tb, beh * "395 


Expressly eimatabihagid for fowls from ou yet 
Pure’ 5 cents. PES eae 
}- es, 
rushed, DEMPWOLF © a 
rk Bone Mills, York, pa 
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: STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


of New York, 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 



























































PI acco cen beak ccssoces cnsscbucdse rece pie ciacaconapiabonosincebeter #108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. - Ann. 
No. Payments. No. | payments. 
En in force, Jan. Annuities in force; oon an. 
SORE eae ae 61 $23,134 31 3 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annuities... 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. . 2994 44 
Tssued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated... 5 1,909 90 
cs $28,565 97 C6 $28 565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
Ist, 1864................| 110,990] — $842,946,032 aS eer 114.804}  $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... :....| 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832 736 
122,184 $377, 622,021 122,184 $37,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance ae last account.... $94,972,108 4 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
* Premiums received............ 258 43 Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
* Interest and Rents...... Bees © 5,245,059 98 { Total claims— ' 
7.717, 275 82 
Pe Ee Connie psin ssetes 26,926 08 
ia £4; =e ,141,164 12 
” 2 wi mand acreage ann — 
ty ‘ 


pe: anaes and 
“  « Balanos to 


guishment of a. 907,846 19 
“« “ Premium charged o 
Securities Purchased... 131.172 33 


see seeee of 


872, 
New Account 97, 009, 913 08 














$114,967 427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 CO |} By BonteSe ay oe by Mortgages 
** Claims by death not yet due... £62,337 00 || = = on Real Estate.... .......... 6 978,527 96 
*“ Premiums paid in advance... 27,477 36 7 voners States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
“ — an a Guar- * Loans on Collaterals...... -.--. 6,898,387 50 
POO IIS oss sccverescs ccc 4,743,771 15 ~ + asa 10,282,€93 04 
? “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
‘ ‘panies at interest......... .. 2,644,988 54 
= Interest SINGS 35550450! 60> 1,262,418 54 
- “ Premiums ———. quarterly 
an@ semi-annual........... 1,103,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . 138,714 51 
“* Suspense Aenouni. 37,314 14 
‘“* Agents’ Balances. . 9196 














$103,876,178 51 . 


$103,876,178 51 








Ps ah pF the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
over $1 
From the Ae: as a) in the Balance Sheet a aetiees | will be apportioned to each par- 


‘ticipating Po!icy which shall be be in force at its anniversary in 18t 


PMI cnecc. cocccccpcccngccepecccceelesesees- cove Cccccccce coccccerecs cose 


\ New YorG, January 21, 1885. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Frepericx S. Winston,| Hermann C. von Post, | Joun H. SHERWoop, 


SamvueEc E, Sproutts, GrorGe C. RicHarDson| Georce H. ANDREWs, 
Lucius Rosinson, ALEXANDER H. Ricz, RosBertT OLYPHANT, 
Samugc D. Bascock, WituiaM F, Bascock, GeorcGE F, Baker, 
Grorce S. Coz, F. RaTCHFORD STARR, Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
Jom E, Deve tin, Freperick H. Cossitt, jon THOMPSON, 
eymour L. Hustep, Lewis May, IDLEY OLCOTT, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, O.tver HARRIMAN, ANSON STAGER, 
James C. HoLpEn, Henry W. Situ, Frepgric CROMWELL, 





Risse syonosse $103,876,173.51 


fousen T. Davies, 

OBERT SEWELL, 

S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
GerorGE Buss, 

Rurus W. PecKHAM, 

Wm. P. Dixon, 

J» Hobart HERRICK. 


4 Applications of Insurance may be made at the office of the Company, or to any of its Agents. 


CGENERAL ACENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, og Hs AP Stick: for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Address 


Merrell & epee, De 


BRESE: rolinae, tater oe Vi nia, West = ia, District of Columbia, Maryland, East Tennessee, 
0. Enter of the Gare or of Georgia, No ora and Eastern Florida, and tna Cities of Guariseton’ 
8.C poet filmington, Fee & Sons, American Building, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN W. co oe 5 okey eee ne 0 pws = 0 ay oy ood Haven, Ct. 


ETTE P. BROWN, General nt for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Oran Putnam. 
ig oy Rockland, Sileenlinemas, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of New York, Yonkers, NY yy: 


‘ DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address D. L. Boardman & 


Son, Troy, N. Y. 
AB B. bpm oe General Agent for the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 


SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Western Arkansas, and Interior of Texas, 800 Fourth 


BOE inde Ms. 


C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for Rhode Island. Address Hopkins & Scott, Providence, R. I. 
HARLES H. RAYMOND, General Agent for New York City, Long Is!and, and Staten Island, 141 Broadway, 


Ca 
New York. 


GEORGE B. RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, 7il Broad Street, Newark. 

C. M. GIGNOUX, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portsmouth, N. H. 

C. G. ATTWOOD, General Agent for Massachusetts, Company’s Building, Boston, Mass. @ 

E. P. pares Generel Agent Sor Penseyivenie ant Deleware. Address Bates & Lambert, Compsny’s Building, 


L. C. LAWTON, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3 W. F, ALLEN, General Agent for Colorado, Utah, Nebraska, Dakota, and Wyoming Territories, Omaha, Neb. 











FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 


Containing sixty acres (one-half within the boundaries of 
the city), containing timber, pasture, well water, lar, e 
apple orchard, good dwellin: ng, cont: ining’ five rooms, s 
bles. The orchard is surrounded on three sides by an osage 
hedge; all good loam soil, well suited for planting; all pro- 
duce will find a ready sa'e in Fiocmington, » acity of 25,000 
inhabitants. If preferred, the land will be sold in lots of 5 
or 10 acres. Terms, one- fifth cash, the balance in five yearly 
pa ments, with six per cent interest. sso reasons for 

ling will be given. PETE on parnomats addres: 
FOLSOM, Bloomington, Ill. 


Join my wide-awake es and 
of apie i an 
ae ee Men, 
—, voaee, plinnexota. 
ols, 


neighbors, eene and cheap a, Land as es ona as cheap 
as on wild frontier; as good society and advantages as in 
New York or Ohio, Send for circular. 
on. H. W. A, LINCOLN, ILL. 
CUT THIS OUT. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


ALE. 300 ACRE FARM, finely 
located, well mareras. well 
drained and poe plenty of shade and water. On turn- 
pike and railroad. 15 miles north of Cincinnati in Mill Creek 
alley. Address J.C. Wakefield, West Chester,Butler Co.,0. 


5 MARYLAND FARMS {miles from BALTIMORE, 


re great ship pping and canning centre, in lots of 25 to 300 
Acres, on na’ le salt water and inland, Ne a Peach, Truck 

and Small Fruits. New pand. ¢ chea 
Cc. ROB SON, Brooklyn, Maryland. 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts from 30 

Near peirent: and navigable salt ra (with a)] its luxur- 
ies) in Talbot Co.,Md. Climate mild and healthy. ” sac 
good. 1885 Pamphlet and Map, showing location 

















dress Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Ma. 
‘ FARMS&MILLS 
a For Sale & Exchange. 
FREE Catal 





R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, 
Mild, delightful climate, $500 to 
S.. Prgsitabl Ie = productive, Best of 


Markets. New 1 a per d 
business place. “Cc. K e LANDIS, “Vineland, N. Sse 


Map of State, Land 
o ioe ia ates of 
Send ten 


cents to FARRELL’S LAND Or! FICE. Waldo, Florida. 


in Virginia for sale. Catalogue 
iy Maps of Va. 15c. MANNING 
C. StaPLes & Co., Richmond, Va. 


F. f a 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
cheap. Catalogues free 
§ A. P. GRIFFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 


FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
1 00= miles —s a Weshinston. D. 
HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 




















DAESzA LANDS.—Double your money in 4 years. 
Send 10c. in stamps ror new Ma ap and printed Informa- 
tion. J 8 S. FOSTER, Mitchell, Dakota. 





MARYLAND FARMS, oa gat ater, ta per | 


acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambri 


HONOGRAPHY an wt Bee ee SHORT HAND. 
Catalogue of w y Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, wit alphabet and Tnustration for beginners, sent 
on application. Addr 
PHONOGRAPHIC ‘INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 91.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and pink Cover lage, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—$1.50 per line. 
Pagenext to I ding and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Fain yt 4 Pages. 10 cents — line, each insertion. 
‘over Page, 15 cents pte per Nae 
20 cts. per line. 


Cover Page, 
No advertisement taken for ie toon than sou each insertion. 
arNo a” of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders 


AMERICAN “AGRICULTURIST, 
75] Broadway, New York. 
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